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National Tea Co. 
Deplores Selling 
of Non-Food Lines 


Cuicaco, Nov. 13—Despite the 
trend toward selling of non-food 
items in supermarkets, National 
Tea Co. isn’t having any of it. 

Harley V. McNamara, president 
of National Tea, today turned 
thumbs down on the idea in about 
the strongest possible language. 

Mr. McNamara told the Chicago 
Federated Ad Club that National 
believes there are plenty of un- 
solved problems in the food busi- 
ness without looking for others. 
Asserting that food stores should 
remain food stores, he said super- 
markets which have added non- 
food lines tend to resemble a de- 
partment store more than they do 
a food store. 


@ The grocery chain head admit- 
ted that National stores are car- 
rying a few nationally advertised 
drug and cosmetic items, but he 
made it clear that no further ex- 
pansion is planned. In this connec- 
tion he also reaffirmed the anti- 
pathy of chain grocers to fair trade 
policies. He said National Tea does 
not believe in fair trade agree- 
(Continued on Page 132) 


its usual weekly news coverage 


The Broadcasting Picture: 1952 


There is much about radio and television broadcasting in this 
issue to interest advertisers and their agencies. Quite aside from 


Advertising Age presents, from Page 49 on, many special studies 
of broadcasting. These give a well-rounded idea of how some | 
big and small product-sellers use the broadcast media, what 
their experience has been in doing so, and what these important 
media may offer now and in the near future to others. 


of the AM, FM and TV media, 


Complex TV Case Nears Settlement... 


Resnick Ruling Favors Paramount, 


DuMont, and ABC Merger with UPT | 


WaAsHINGTON, Nov. 13—Hearing 
Examiner Leo Resnick ruled today 
that the Federal Communications 
Commission ought to: 

e@ Okay the merger of United 
Paramount Theaters and Ameri- 
can Broadcasting Co. 

e Renew the radio and television 
licenses held by Paramount Pic- 
tures and Allen B. DuMont Labo- 
ratories. 

e@ Permit Columbia Broadcasting 
System to buy TV station WBKB, 
Chicago, for $6,000,000. 

Mr. Resnick’s decision is subject 
to review by the full FCC. It ap- 
pears, however, to pave the way 
for early settlement of the most 


Gov. Stevenson's 
Mysterious Quote 
Was from ICS Ad 


PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 12—In one 
of his final speeches, Gov. Adlai 
E. Stevenson created a minor mys- 
tery with the identification of a 
“William Lawrence” whom he 
quoted. 

The quotation, which was ap- 
plied to the war in Korea, was: 

“On the Plains of Hesitation 
bleach the bones of countless mil- 
lions who, at the Dawn of Victory, 
sat down to wait—and waiting, 
died.”’ Reporters immediately scur- 
ried to reference books and the 
Library of Congress, but without 
luck. 

At International Correspondence 
Schools, Scranton, and at N. W. 
Ayer & Son here, its agency, vet- 
erans sifted through their mem- 
ories and brought out the answer. 
The phrase was created 30 years 
ago by an Ayer copywriter for an 
ICS ad, which was published in 
Blue Book in February, 1923. The 
ad was titled “The Warning of the 
Decert, by William Lawrence.” 
The phrase quoted by Presidential 
Nominee Stevenson was used in 
the ad to point up what might hap- 
pen to the reader who failed to 
take advantage of ICS mail order 
education. 


@ The author was George W. Cecil, 
one of advertising’s recognized 
great copywriters, who wrote hun- 
dreds of ICS ads. Later he became 
head of Ayer’s copy department, 
and is now a v.p. and director. 
The incident emphasizes the 
amazingly long life of a colorful 
ad phrase. “The Warning of the 
Desert” has not been published 


since its original appearance in 
Blue Book. 


Theater TV Net 
Will Carry Met's 
‘Carmen’ Dec. 11 


New York, Nov. 14—Theater 
Network Television will stage an- 
other first Dec. 11 with the live| 
telecast of Bizet’s “Carmen” in 
motion picture theaters from coast 
to coast. 

The three-hour opera will be 
televised from the stage of the 
Metropolitan Opera House here. 
Theaters carrying the telecast will 
feature it exclusively, without ac- 
companying film fare. 

Just how many theaters will 
join the hookup for “Carmen” was 
not certain at press time—nor is 
it certain whether theaters in this 
area will be included. Fifty houses 
carried the last TNT attraction— 
the Walcott-Marciano fight. 


@ This performance, which will bel 
a benefit for the Metropolitan | 
Opera fund, is viewed as a test to! 
determine the theater TV box of- 
fice appeal of the Met. As usual, 


theaters are expected to raise their, David C. Ketner, who has resigned. 


regular admission prices for this! 
special feature. Exact details on| 
the split of the proceeds were not 
revealed. Since the Met’s share 
goes to the fund, the artists, or- 
chestra, stage hands, etc., will con- 
tribute their services. 

Rudolf Bing, general manager | 
of the Met, said the telecast is 
a continuation of the Metropoli- 
tan’s “policy of extending its per- 
formance through all modern 
means of communication. 

“In theater television we expect 
to find a new and appropriate me- 

(Continued on Page 133) 


important and complicated case | 
in FCC’s history. 


@ The decision rejects all the argu- 
ments raised by the commission’s | 
staff during 93 days of hearings. | 
In challenging the Paramount re- | 
newals, FCC's staff had suggested | 
that past anti-trust offenses of | 
leading Paramount stockholders | 
disqualified them from radio and 
TV activity. 

The commission staff also con- 
tended that United Paramount 
Theaters could not be trusted to} 
promote TV interests in competi- | 
tion with its theater properties. 
Mr. Resnick said Paramount ap- 
pears to have cleaned house since 
entering into a consent decree 
settling anti-trust complaints 
which the government had lodged 
against oooking practices in the 
film industry. 


s He observed that Paramount’s 
operation of KTLA, Los Angeles, 
and WBKB (through Balaban & 
Katz, a subsidiary) has been en- 
tirely in the public interest, and 
without a trace of the trust taint 
which existed in the film industry. 

His findings on the proposed 
UPT-ABC merger were even more 
sweeping. Far from hampering 

(Continued on Page 129) 
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Said He Paid Him 
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Gumpert Resigns 
from Babbitt: Jones 


New York, Nov. 13—Louis J. 
Gumpert, whose name figured in 


| testimony given at the recent Du- 
{ane Jones “conspiracy” trial, has 


resigned as v.p. in charge of sales 
of B. T. Babbitt Inc., maker of 
Bab-O and Glim. 


Mr. Gumpert told AA today that | 


he’ll remain with Babbitt “until 
they secure someone else” and 


| that may be “two 


or three months.” 
He said he will 
go to Florida “for 
a little golf” and 
that he thinks 
now he'll never 
want to work 
again. He is 60 
years old. 

Mr. Gumpert’s 
name popped up 
in the Jones trial 
when Mr. Jones 
was being cross-examined by Neil 
Cullom, attorney for Scheideler, 
Beck & Werner. 


L. J. Gumpert 


as Mr. Jones testified he paid 
“finder’s fees” amounting to “$500 
to $1,000 a month or at a time” 
to Mr. Gumpert in 1948, when the 


Jones Verdict Upheld 
by Justice Cohalan 


Jury’s $300,000 Award 
Stands; Scheideler Says 
He Will Appeal Decision 


New York, Nov. 14—The 10-to-1 
jury verdict in the Duane Jones 
conspiracy case stands. 

Justice Denis O'Leary Cohalan 
at 3 p.m. today denied all motions 
to set aside the verdict, which 
favored the Jones company and 
which awarded it $300,000. The 
New York County supreme court 
judge also left the money award 
unchanged. 

The jury found 10 of the 12 de- 


| fendants involved in a conspiracy 


to ruin Mr. Jones’ business. The 
10 include Frank G. Burke Jr., v.p. 
of Manhattan Soap Co., a onetime 
client of the Jones agency; Joseph 
Scheideler, Paul Werner, Joseph 
Beck, Robert Hayes (now with 
Doherty, Clifford, Steers & Schen- 
field), Philip Brooks, Lawrence 
Hubbard, Eugene Hulshizer, Rob- 
ert Hughes and Scheideler, Beck & 


| Werner, the agency. 


latter was sales manager of Bab-| 


bitt. Mr. Jones also said he did 
not tell Mr. Gumpert’s employers 
about the payments. 
testified that he paid such fees two 
or three times after the Jones 
agency lost the Babbitt account. 
Asked today if there was any 
connection between his resigna- 
tion and the trial testimony, Mr. 
Gumpert laughed and said “there 
is no connection.” The resignation, 
(Continued on Page 4) 


Last Minute News Flashes 
Pulse Will Test Believability of Advertising 


New York, Nov. 14—Dr. Sidney Roslow, director of Pulse Inc., will 
announce a new service soon to test the believability of advertising. 
The service, to be offered to advertisers, has been developed through 
pilot studies. Findings will indicate buyer reaction to ad claims in gen- | 
eral. They will not reflect difference in believability among various 
media. Robert Collins, veteran agency man, has joined the researcher 


to direct this project. 


Addis Expected to Head Pepsodent Advertising 


New York, Nov. 14—New v.p. in 


charge of advertising for the Pep- 


He further | 


sodent division of Lever Bros. Co. is expected to be Ambrose Addis, ex- | 


ecutive in the Canadian operation 


of Unilever Ltd. He will succeed 


Norge Boosts Magazine Schedule 234% 

Curcacoy Nov. 14—Norge division of Borg-Warner Corp. will invest) 
234% more in magazine space in 1953, using Better Homes & Gardens, 
Farm Journal, Ladies’ Home Journal, Life, Progressive Farmer and 
Sunset Magazine. A series of outdoor posters will feature one appli- 


| ance at a time, including a new clothes dryer. TV spots and dealer aids 


will be used, too, via J. Walter Thompson Co. 


Walsh Named Eastern Manager of ‘This Week’ 


New York, Nov. 14—Harry J. Walsh has been named eastern man- 
ager of This Week Magazine. He suceeeds the late Kenneth Nixon, who 
died Nov. 1. Mr. Walsh has been on the advertising sales staff of This 
Week since 1942. Before that he was in the sales department of News- 


week. 


(Additional News Flashes on Page 133) 


Those exonerated by the jury 
were Donald Gill, now with Geyer 
Advertising, and Manhattan Soap 
Co. 


@ Mr. Scheideler told AA at 3:35 
p.m. that he will appeal. 

Duane Jones said he was “de- 
lighted” with the judgment. 

“I think it’s well deserved and 
just about what everyone ex- 
pected,” he said. 

In his judgment, Justice Coha- 
lan declared: 

“The trial of this closely con- 
tested jury case lasted 13 court 
days and resulted in a verdict (one 
juror dissenting) for plaintiff 
against some of the defendants. 
The jury manifested selectivity in 
deciding in favor of other defend- 
ants. Each attorney moves to set 
aside the part of the verdict which 
displeases him. 

“Both motions are denied... 

“The motions to dismiss, on 
which decision was reserved, are 
likewise denied. 


s “Jury questions were presented. 
Examination of the court’s charge 
diseloses that the very matters 
now advanced by defendants’ at- 
torney [Neil Cullom] as grounds 
for setting aside the verdict [see 
below] was submitted to the jury 
substantially in the main charge... 

“The failure to include the de- 
fendant, Manhattan Soap Co. Inc., 
among those defendants against 


| whom the verdict was returned is 


not indicative of an inconsistent 


| verdict. The jury may well have 


found that this defendant’s officer 
{Mr. Burke] was not active on be- 
half of his employer.” 

Justice Cohalan closed by saying 
that “the court’s charge was in 
consonance with the tests glim- 
med” in four other lawsuits. 

He gave a 20-day stay of ex- 
ecution of the judgment, which 
prevents Mr. Jones from starting 
to collect the $300,000 jury award 
during that period, and allows the 


_Same length of time to the defend- 


| 


(Continued on Page 133) 
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‘Not a Cough in a Carload’ Slogan 


Still Irritates FTC 


WASHINGTON, Nov. 12—Federal 
Trade Commission Chairman 
James Mead said today that it 
seems ironic that Philip W. Lennen 
should be honored for cOdining the 
phrase, “Not a cough in a carload.” 

He observed that the slogan rep- 
resents a medical type of cigaret 
advertising which FTC has since 
held to be misleading and decep- 
tive 

His views were contained in a 
letter to the New York Times. The 
letter has not been published, but 
copies were distributed this week 
to ADVERTISING Ace and other busi- 
ness publications 

The FTC chairman noted that 
the business section of the Times 
contained an article on Mr. Len- 
nen on Sunday, Oct. 19. 


e “The writer of this article ap- 
parently regarded as the most 
newsworthy achievement in Mr 
Lennen’s long and successful ca- 
reer the fact that he created the 
slogan ‘Not a cough in a carload’ 
for Old Gold cigarets,” Chairman 
Mead wrote 

“Il can't help but reflect that 
there is a certain bitter irony in 
the fact that the slogan, which has 
long since been discontinued by 
Old Gold, and which apparently 


Chairman Mead 


contributed so much to his fame, 
represents a medical type of ad- 
vertising which the commission 
has since held to be misleading and 
deceptive,” he continued. 


s (FTC issued a complaint against 
advertising for Old Golds on March 
2, 1943, and a cease-and-desist or- 
der on April 5, 1950. 

(The complaint did not mention 
the slogan “Not a cough in a 
carload.” It did, however, deal 
with a campaign which maintained 
that of seven leading brands tested, 
@ld Golds were lowest in nicotine 
content and lowest in throat irri- 
tating tars and resins. 

(The commission's findings in| 
the case said “the smoke from all | 
leading orands of cigarets contains | 
smoke irritants in essentially the | 
same quantities and degree. ..The 
smoke will irritate disordered | 
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RETAIL SALES UP—This Department of 
curve through September of this year, as 


Commerce chart shows the retail sales 
compared with the 1951 curve. Cumula- 


tive sales for the first nine months of 1952 were up 3% over the first nine months 


of 1951. Almost all kinds of retail groups 
gest gains were 9% for gasoline service 


have had larger volumes this year. Big- 
stations and 7% for liquor stores. How- 


ever, automotive dealers had a sales decline of 4%. 


200 Papers Carry 


throats and excessive smoking of General Motors Ad 


any brand will irritate even throats 
in normal! healthy condition.”) 
@ In his letter, Chairman Mead 
said that the FTC has spent time 
and public funds attacking false 
and deceptive cigaret advertising 
“Its job is not finished and will 
not be finished until cigarets are 
(Continued on Page 134) 


Pep Up Promotion, Your Methods Are Old 


Cuicaco, Nov. 11—The_ term 
“dying industry” was heard fre- 
@uently at the 32nd annual con- 
Vention of the Wallpaper Whole- 
Sailers Assn. here this week. Speak - 
@rs stressed that something must 
be done to reverse a downward 
trend of profits and sales 

As a solution, it was urged that 
much more emphasis must be 
placed on advertising and promo- 
tion to sell the industry and the 
use of wallpaper to the public. 


The trend toward “do-it-your- 
self’ in the home maintenance 
field was noted and it was sug- 


gested big strides could be made 
if more attempts were made to sell 
Wallpaper as a product that con- 
fumers could use by themselves 


8 An indication of the poor status 
of the industry was pointed out 
by the first speaker, Irving L 
Simon, Albany CPA, in an econ- 
omic analysis of wallpaper whole- 
salers. He said 

“At the spring convention in 
Boston, | reported to you that 1952 

running about one- 
For whatever satisfac- 


sales were 
third less 


tion it might give you, I now re- 
port the dubious improvement 
that by Sept. 1 of this year, sales 
were 25% below 1951.” 

He told the group that the 25% 
decline experienced by wallpaper 
wholesalers was in the face of only 
a 2% drop in the total cumulative 
sales of all wholesalers for the 
same period, according to Depart- 
ment of Commerce figures. 

Using the same source, Mr. Si- 
mon said the government ranked 
wholesalers in four groups in order 
of importance to the ultimate con- 
sumer. Wallpaper wholesalers, he 
said, were in the third group of 
this “hit parade for the consumer 
dollar” and within it “their sales 
record is the poorest.” 


es Mr. Simon said the “villains” in 
this picture are “taxes and higher 
food costs.” He did note an im- 
provement in the ratio of inven- 
tory to sales starting in March 
this year. 

Paul R. Nelson, director of mer- 
chandising for Birge Co., Buffalo, 
N. Y., told the group that, “unlike 

(Continued on Page 131) 


National Nielsen-Ratings of Top TV Shows 
Two Weeks Ending Oct. 11, 1952 
All figures copyright by A. C. Nielsen Co. 


Total Homes Reached 


Homes 

Rank Program (000) 
1 I Love Lucy (Philip Morris, CBS) 12,324 
2 Texaco Star Theater (NBC) 9,454 
3 Arthur Godfrey & Friends (Liggett 

& Myers, CBS) 9,009 
4 Colgate Comedy Hour (NBC) 8,903 
5 Dragnet (Liggett & Myers, NBC) 8,902 
6 Buick Circus Hour (NBC) 8,856 
7 Yow Bet Your Life (DeSoto-Ply 

mouth, NBC) 8,586 
8 Arthur Godfrey & Friends, (Pills- 

bury Mills, CBS) 8,310 
9 Arthur Godfrey & Friends (Toni Co., 

CBS) 8,000 
10 Gangbusters (Liggett & Myers 

NBC) . 7,860 


Program Popularity* 


*Per cent of homes reached where program was telecast 


Nielsen World Series Ratings“ 
(Sponsored by Gillette Co. on NBC-TV) 


Day 
Wednesday, Oct 1 
Thursday, Oct. 2 


Friday, Oct. 3 
Saturday, Oct. 4 
Sunday, Oct 5 
Monday, Oct. 6 
Tuesday, Oct. 7 


Homes 
Rank Program (%) 
1 I Love Lucy (Philip Morris, CBS) 68.4 
Buick Circus Hour (NBC) 58.6 
3 Godfrey's Talent Scouts (Lever- 
Lipton, CBS) 57.9 
4 Texaco Star Theater (NBC) 55.8 
S Colgate Comedy Hour (NBC) 52.5 
6 Arthur Godfrey & Friends (Liggett 
& Myers, CBS) 520 
7 Dragnet (Liggett & Myers, NBC) 51.8 
8 Arthur Godfrey & Friends (Pillsbury 
Mills, CBS) 50.5 
S Gangbusters (Liggett & Myers NBC) ...49.1 
10 Jack Benny Show (American Tobacco, a 
D esvecncess ° nee 
Homes Homes 
(000) (%) 
7,902 42.3 
7,884 42.2 
8,126 43.5 
9,826 $2.6 
11,908 59.4 
8,706 46.6 
9,640 516 


*World Series games were rated as a special event by Nielsen i 


| eral 


on $194,000 Contest 


Derroit, Nov. 12—General Mo- 
tors Corp. this week took full-page 
ads in 200 metropolitan newspa- 
pers to announce an offer of $194,- 
000 in cash prizes for the best es- 
says on “How to Plan and Pay for 
the Safe and Adequate Roads We 
Need.” 

The contest, known as the Gen- 
Motors Better Highways 


| Awards, is designed to stimulate 


|New York State 


thinking about the national traffic 
problem. 

The 200 GM ads appeared in all 
48 state capitals, in the 55 cities 
where GM has plants and in other 
large urban centers. 


s Later this month, b&w pages will 
run in Collier's, Life, Look and The 
Saturday Evening Post. Ads are 
also scheduled in automotive trade 
papers. | 

The Kudner Agency, New York, 
is handling the contest. 

A first prize of $25,000 is being 
offered for the best essay. The sec- 
ond-place winner will get $10,000 
and third place will bring $5,000. | 
There will be nine regional awards 
of $2,500 and 49 $1,500 prizes, for 
each state plus the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

March 1, 1953, is the closing date 
for entries. Contest blanks will 
be available at all GM car and 
truck dealers and they can also 
be obtained by writing to GM in 
Detroit. With each entry blank, a 
contestant gets a fact book outlin- 
ing the nation’s over-all highway 
problems. 

There is no limit on the length 
of essays, but brevity is suggested. 
8 The contest is open to every U.S. 
resident, with the exception of the 
judges (and their immediate fam- 
ilies), who are: 

Ned H. Dearborn, president of 
the National Safety Council; 
Thomas H. McDonald, commission- 
er of the U. S. Bureau of Public 
Roads; Curtis W. McGraw, presi- 
dent and board chairman of Mc- 
Graw-Hill Publishing Co.; Dr 
Robert Sproul, president of the) 
University of California, and B. D. 
Tallamy, superintendent of the 
Department of 
Public Works and president of the 
American Assn. of State Highway | 
Officials. | 


Cc. E. Wilson, GM president, | 


| stressed that the entries will not! 


be judged on literary merit, but 
rather on originality, sincerity and 
practical adaptability. In explain- 
ing the purpose of the contest, Mr. 
Wilson said: 

“We hope it will get millions of 
our people thinking and asking 
questions about the current high- 
way problem. And we hope it will 
answer problems of financing, 
planning and administration that 
are involved.” 


TV Nets Plan 
Rate Boosts in 
Next Few Months 


New York, Nov. 14—Advertis- 
ers can expect to pay more for 
video time in coming months, 
though the pace of the upward 
spiral has slackened considerably 
of late. 

The additional outlay will 
needed to meet the steady increases 
being put into effect by the old 
pre-freeze stations and to extend 
sponsors’ coverage to the new sta- 
tions as they join the networks. 

On Dec. 1, CBS Television will 
bring out a new rate card incor- 
porating the 30 rate increases made 
by stations since April 15. Most 
of these changes, like those for 
WJIM-TV, Lansing, Mich., which 
adds $50 to the Class A rate as 
of Dec. 1, and WTAR-TV, Norfolk, 
up $75 as of the same date, were 
relatively small hikes. 

On the April card the gross 
hourly rate for Class A time for 
the full CBS-TV network was $51,- 
000. On the December card, with 
10 post-freeze stations added, the 
figure will be approximately $55,- 
945. Most of these new stations 
are beginning operations with an 
evening rate of around $200. 


® The new CBS-TV schedule will 
not show a jump for the network’s 
New York station, WCBS-TV. At 
the moment this station’s base rate 
of $4,500 is $300 below that of the 
competing National Broadcasting 
Co. outlet, WNBT, which went up 
to $4,800 in mid-September. 

At that time, NBC-TV updated 
its card with increases for some 
21 stations totaling about $2,000. 
Most of the changes incorporated 
by these two networks reflect a 
four-network cost 
many of the stations are dual or 
triple affiliates. 


be | 


picture since | 


TV May Help Other 
Media to Boost Ad 
Revenues: Brorby 


Cuicaco, Nov. 11—Far from 
harming other media, television 
probably will have a stimulating 
effect in the competition for ad- 
vertising dollars and even bring in 
new advertising dollars, Melvin 
Brorby, v.p. of Needham, Louis & 
Brorby, told the Chicago Ameri- 
can Legion Post No. 170 yesterday. 

“TV today, as radio was 25 years 
ago, is a challenge to every other 
medium in every important ad- 


| vertiser’s budget,” he said. 


“But this challenge can be com- 
batted in our expanding economy 
by intelligent selling, by recogni- 
tion that when we stop growing, 


| improving, that’s when death starts 


to set in—for individuals, compa- 


| nies, even nations.” 


Aside from this, whenever one) 


station in a market decides to 
charge its advertisers more, 
others usually are not very slow 
to follow suit. 


the} 


He said some publications have 
met TV competition and others can 
make similar efforts at product im- 
provement. 


® Magazines, he pointed out, have 
aimed at more specific targets in 
service to readers, made skillful 
use of color, better printing and 
finer pictures to improve editorial 
content. 

The magazines he singled out for 
mention are Better Homes & Gar- 
dens, “with a special appeal that’s 
tangible, demonstrable”; Life. 
which “did a creative job, found 
a new service’; The American 
Weekly, which “did a big face- 
lifting job well.” 

“Some media representatives 
could do a better selling job 
against television,” he asserted. 

“It is not constructive to bom- 
bard a successful television adver- 
tiser with reasons why he should 
not use television. The sales or- 
ganization of such an advertiser 
might be putting on considerable 
pressure for more TV, because of 
its sales results. 


s“Under these circumstances, 
careful study is required to an- 
alyze for the individual advertis- 
er how a printed medium can best 
be used in his program as supple- 
mentary to TV.” 

He said that such a medium 
could offer less cost and greater 
flexibility or repetition, as well as 
color and better demonstration of 
results. It also can offer important 
merchanaisable features lacking in 
television, he added. 

“It is possible, too,” he contin- 
ued, “that the advent of television 
itself may easily turn out to be a 
positive factor for other media.” 

Studies made by his agency on 
the impact of television on other 
media, he said, were “far from 
clear or conclusive.” 


Electric Companies 
Adding Television 


New York, Nov. 13—Electric 
Companies Advertising Program 
will use television in 1953 in addi- 
tion to its regular radio and mag- 
azine advertising. 

The organization, which has a 
membership of about 150 power 
companies serving 56% of all elec- 
tric customers in the country, has 
boosted its ad budget from $1,700,- 


If this traditional pattern holds 000 to $2,000,000. 


true, WCBS-TV and American 
Broadcasting Co.’s New York sta- 
tion, WJZ-TV, should move in the 
spring to bring their price up to 
the WNBT line. 


® Spring also may be the time for 
rate raises for two other ABC sta- 
tions—WENR-TV, Chicago, and 
KECA-TV, Los Angeles. As of Dec. 
1, adding in fall changes and costs 
of new stations, an hour of choice 
evening time on the full ABC net- 
work will cost $53,970. 

The exception to the rule that 
when one station raises its price 
the others will go along is WABD, 

(Continued on Page 135) 


| 


| 


| 


N. W. Ayer & Son is the agency. 
Present plans call for sponsor- 
ship of “You Are There,” onetime 
prize CBS radio show, which 


| makes its bow on TV Feb. 1 over 


CBS-TV. Electric companies com- 
mercials will be used for 20 alter- 
nate weeks. 

The organization will continue 
its radio program, the half-hour 
Corliss Archer Show Friday eve- 
nings on 258 stations of the ABC 
network, during 1953, and also will 
continue its advertising in 14 mag- 
azines. 

Details of the organization’s pol- 
icies and functions are told on 
Page 98 of this issue. 
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Radcliff Offers 


‘Supermarketing’ 
to Manufacturers 


New Marketing Agency 
Specializes in Getting 
Lines into Supermarkets 


NEw York, Nov. 12—This is for 
manufacturers who are eyeing 
supermarkets as a new outlet for 
their products, but who hesitate 
because this kind of retail opera- 
tion is something of a question 
mark to them. 

A new consumer product mar- 
keting agency, the Alan Radcliff 
Co., 550 Sth Ave., has announced 
it will take over the entire mar- 
keting operation for manufacturers 
reluctant or unable to get their 
feet wet in the supermarket sea. 

“We eliminate the gamble you 
may take by trying to do it alone,” 
Mr. Radcliff is telling prospects 
about his “pioneering” operation. 
“We coordinate proven concepts of 
consumer product development 
with creative marketing methods. 
Specializing in distribution and 
merchandising of supermarket 
products, both food and non-food 
(preferably the latter), we con- 
centrate on the only thing that 
matters—the steady ring of the 
cash register.” 


® Mr. Radcliff, formerly merchan- 
dising director for Duane Jones 
Co., today announced that his 
company will serve as supermarket 
guide for Charles Antell Inc., 
which turns out Formula No. 9 
lanolin hair cream and shampoo. 
Antell claims gross sales this year 
(Continued on Page 131) 


‘Glance’ Layout Is 
Essential to Reader 
Interest: Dusenbury 


Cuicaco, Nov. 12—While a great 
deal of attention is paid to the 
“read” content of publications in 
research, very little time is spent 
on investigating the “glance’’ con- 
tent, George Dusenbury told the 
Chicago Dotted Line Club today. 

He said that the “glance” value 
of a page layout is important in 
getting the reader to pursue the 
text of a story or advertisement. 

Reading tests conducted in the 
field show that readers often un- 
consciously refuse to follow up an 
article with a layout which violates 


certain basic principles discovered | 


through eye-movement studies, he 
asserted. 

While many of the conciusions of 
these studies have been common 
knowledge since about 1936, quite 
a number of publications seem un- 
aware of them, he said. However, 
he praised members of the Associ- 
ated Business Publications as hav- 
ing taken the greatest advantage of 
these findings to improve their 
publications, 


s Mr. Dusenbury said people want 
pictures to be plain and clearly 
laid out. They shy away from 
pictures which are cut away or 
combined in complicated ways. 

The captions, he said, should be 
limited to one or two lines. The 
reader loses interest as the captions 
become longer. 

Most people feel they can’t read 
italics as well as roman type, he 
continued, although in fact they 
can, and generally avoid reading 
text set in italics. But readers also 
feel that they can read typewriter 
type easily—such as is used in the 
“newsletter” sections of some pub- 
lications—although tests show they 
read such type much more slowly 
and tend to misread more than 
with other type. 


BREAKFAST 


PANCAKES ANY TIME—This tie-in spread for Pillsbury Mills (Leo Burnett Co.), Penick 

& Ford’s Vermont Maid maple syrup (J. Walter Thompson Co.) and Hormel’s Spam 

(Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn) is running in full color in Better Homes & Gar- 

dens in December and Life, Nov. 24, stressing pancake combinaticns for breakfast, 

lunch or supper. Pancake meals are also being plugged by Arthur Godfrey. Similar 
tie-ins with other products are planned for Pillsbury. 


Ford Foundation’s TV Show a Hit 


Sponsors Are Nibbling, 
CBS Says After First 
| Showing of ‘Omnibus’ 


| New York, Nov. 14—If the ini- 
tial reaction is indicative, the Ford 

Foundation’s TV-Radio workshop 
| has a hit on its hands. 

And its brainchild—the “some- 
thing for everybody” telecast 
| called “Omnibus,” which was pri- 
| marily intended to chart the way 
/to “more culturally mature pro- 

gramming”’—may also be a com- 
mercial success. 

The day after the premiere of 
{the 90-minute experimental pro- 

gram last Sunday, Robert Saudek, 
who directs the workshop, reported 
a “surprising amount of commer- 
cial interest.” This came from 
would-be sponsors, who would 
|join Willys-Overland Motors, 
| which participated in the opening 
show. 
| Equally gratifying to Mr. Saudek 
jane his 25-man staff was the re- 
| action of the TV critics of the New 
York newspapers, which gave 
“Omnibus,” the workshop’s most 


ambitious project to date, rave re- 
views. 


® Rounding out the happy morn- 
ing-after picture for the workshop 
was a_ special 
made for CBS-TV, which will air 
the show every Sunday at 4:30 
p.m., EST. The first half-hour of 
the premiere got a respectable rat- 
ing of 6.6; the next half-hour 
jumped to 9.5, and the last seg- 
ment rated 13.4. 

These figures are particularly 
impressive in view of the fact 
that the show moved into a period 
previously devoted to local pro- 
gramming and drew this sizable 
audience its first time up against 
such long-established competitors 
as ABC’s “Super Circus” and 
NBC’s “Hallmark Hall of Fame” 
and “Zoo Parade.” Best indication 
that the people liked what they 
saw was the steady audience gain 
over the 90-minute period. 

“Omnibus” opened with a lei- 
surely—perhaps too much so for 
some tastes—introduction by Ali- 
stair Cooke, its host. Mr. Cooke, 
who is U. S. correspondent for the 

(Continued on Page 6) 


Holiday Drive Set 
by Walnut Growers 


Los ANGELES, Nov. 12—The Cali- 
fornia Walnut Growers Assn. has 
scheduled a special holiday pro- 
motion for Diamond Brand wal- 
nuts beginning this month and 
running through December. 

Insertions in color—placed 
through McCann-Erickson, San 
Francisco—are running in The 
American Weekly, Parade, This 
Week Magazine and the First 3 
Markets Group, spaced from Nov. 
9 through Dec. 14. 

Full-page, four-color ads will 
appear in December issues of Bet- 
ter Homes & Gardens, Family Cir- 
cle, Good Housekeeping, Ladies’ 
Home Journal, McCall's, True 
Story, Woman’s Day and Woman’s 
Home Companion. 

Two-thirds, four-color pages are 
scheduled for the December issues 
of Better Living, Everywoman’s 
and Today’s Woman. 

In addition, poster space in over 
100 major markets throughout the 
country is to be used. Special ad- 
vertising in the New York area 
will appear in the Jewish newspa- 
pers. 


Block Drug Signs Kate Smith 


Block Drug Co., Jersey City, has 
purchased the Kate Smith televi- 
sion program, to be broadcast over 
60 stations of the NBC network 
every Tuesday from 4:30 to 4:45 
p.m. Both Amm-i-dent toothpaste 
and the Py-Co-Pay tooth brush 
will be advertised on the new 
show. Cecil & Presbrey, New York, 
is the agency for Amm-i-dent and 
Py-Co-Pay. 


4 Detergent Makers 
Agree Not to Make 


Excessive Claims 


WASHINGTON, Nov. 12—Oper- 
ating on an across-the-board basis, 
the Federal Trade Commission to- 
day induced four big manufactur- 
ers of detergents to abandon ad- 
vertising claims which the com- 
mission considers excessive. 

Each of the firms agreed to drop 
the claim that its detergent washes 
clothes as clean without rinsing 
as with rinsing, or that the de- 
tergent, used without rinsing, 
washes clothes as clean as soap 
with rinsing. 


® The companies involved are Col- 
gate-Palmolive-Peet Co. for Fab; 
Procter & Gamble Distributing Co. 
for Tide and Cheer; Lever Bros. 


Co. for Surf, and Theobald In- | 


dustries for Hum. 

In addition to the two themes 
which were involved in all four 
agreements, Theobald Industries 
was required to drop claims that 


Hum protects the colors in dyed | 


clothes and that it produces 25% 


;more suds, cr any amount more, 


than other synthetic detergents. 


Crosley Appoints Lyall 


Crosley Broadcasting Corp., Cin- 
cinnati, has appointed Robert E. 
Lyall field merchandising director. 
Mr. Lyall formerly was midwest- 
ern division sales manager for 
Pacific Borax Co. He will be in 
charge of food and drug merchan- 
dising for WLW, WLW-T and the 
sister television outlets, WLW-C, 


| Columbus, and WLW-D, Dayton. 


Trendex survey | 


NBC Inauguration Sale to General 
Motors Helps CBS to Sign Packard 


New York, Nov. 14—The best 
way to snare a sponsor for a big 
news event is to go after a com- 
petitor of an advertiser already 
signed for broadcast coverage. 

This was the sales technique 
which the radio and TV networks 
used so successfully during the po- 
litical campaign. The same pattern 
is developing for the next headline 
occasion on the U. S. calendar—the 
inauguration of Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower as President. 

Early bird at lining up an ad- 

vertiser to present the Jan. 20 
ceremony on its radio and video 
| networks was the National Broad- 
|easting Co. General Motors will 
|pay the bill for keeping NBC's 
|cameras and mikes tuned on Wash- 
j ington for several hours. 
\. This week Columbia Broadcast- 
jing System followed suit by sign- 
|ing Packard Motor Car Co. (Max- 
on) to air the inaugural day ac- 
tivities on radio and TV. Packard's 
sponsorship covers the procession 
from the White House to the Capi- 
|tol, the review of the parade by 
the new President and the gala in- 
auguration ball. The actual in-| 
auguration ceremonies and Mr.) 
Eisenhower’s address will be} 
broadcast by Columbia as a public 
service. 

In January, CBS started the in- 
dustry sell-out of the party con-| 
ventions and election coverage by | 
signing Westinghouse Electric) 
Corp. as radio-TV sponsor. In short 
order a couple of Westinghouse | 
competitors, Philco Corp. and Ad-| 
miral Corp., contracted to carry the | 
big doings on NBC and ABC, re-| 
spectively. Westinghouse also} 


striking a bargain which required | 
two-station coverage in some cities 
in exchange for coverage in its 
home town via Pittsburgh's only | 
station, DuMont’s WDTV. 

Mutual Broadcasting System} 
went outside the appliance indus- 
try and sold election night returns 
to Chevrolet. 


8 At press time both ABC and Du- 
Mont were pitching hard for spon- 
sors for inauguration day. Among 
the interested clients at the former 
network were automobile makers. 

Elsewhere on the sales front, | 
CBS-TV was doing a good job of} 
filling the advertiser vacancies on 
the “Garry Moore Show.” Three 
new backers—Masland Carpets, 
Ballard & Ballard and Kellogg— 
have bought 15-minute weekly 


participations on the show. They 
join Best Foods and Stokely-Van 
Camp, which stuck by the comedi- 
an when the network attempted to 
get him to revise his daytime video 
format several weeks ago. 


® Serutan’s “Battle of the 3,” 
which CBS-TV acquired from Du- 
Mont at the start of the fall season, 
will leave the air as of Nov. 29. 
This advertiser’s future plans in 
video are uncertain at the moment. 

CBS radio signed Stopette 
(Earle Ludgin & Co.) to replace 
Philip Morris (Biow Co.) as bank- 
roller of “What's My Line?” Stop- 
ette is the original sponsor of the 
panel quiz on TV. This switch is 
extra money for the network, since 
Philip Morris is adding “My Little 
Margie,” another program adapted 
from video, to its radio schedule. 

Columbia’s sales staff also 
breathed a little easier as Cream 
of Wheat decided to keep its 
Saturday morning spot, replacing 
“Let’s Pretend” with “Grand Cen- 
tral Station.” The latter drama was 
dropped about eight weeks ago by 
Pillsbury. 


8 In another program shift Procter 
& Gamble will discontinue “Big 
Sister” in favor of “Road of Life” 


jas of mid-December, giving the lat- 


ter drama, which also continues on 
NBC, a dual network spread. 


Not so encouraging was the ac-_ 


tion of Campbell Soup Co. (Ward 


Wheelock Co.), which is expected” 
to cancel “Club 15,” a five-a-week> 


nighttime song session, when the 
current cycle ends. 

Meanwhile, Mutual signed Syl- 
vania Electric Products (Roy S. 


“The Shadow.” The other 15 min- 
utes are aired by Wildroot. 


® Back to television: DuMont’s 
gain of the week was ABC-TV's 
loss. Drew Pearson will move his 


| telecast to DuMont starting Dec. 24 


at 7:30 p.m., EST. Carter Preducts 


| (Ted Bates & Co.) continues as the 


sponsor. His broadcast on ABC for 
Carter is not affected by the move. 
Also in the cancelation department 
at ABC-TV: Masland Carpets is 
bowing out as alternate week 
backer of “Tales of Tomorrow.” 
ABC-TV has sold the Pearson 
time to Burton-Dixie Corp. for an- 
other news show. Fred W. Amend 
Co. (Henri, Hurst & MeDonald) 
will take over as alternate-week 
sponsor of “Sky King” on the 
same network starting Dec. 13. 


spams 


Heinz and Sun-Maid 
Part Company in ‘53 


PirrspurcH, Nov. 13—Effective | 
Dec. 31, H. J. Heinz Co. will no} 
| longer sell and distribute national- | 
| ly for the Sun-Maid Raisin Grow-| 
ers. 
| Termination of the ten-year-old | 
| agreement was announced jointly, 
| and both companies said the part- | 
ing was amicable. Reasons for the | 
| ending of the contract were given | 
as “increaged sales volume of 
| Heinz products and added ware- 
| house requirements for the steadi- 
ly expanding Heinz volume.” 
Future sales of Sun-Maid raisins 
will be handled through brokers. 
| Advertising plans will continue 
| without change. Maxon Inc., De- 
| troit, is the agency for both com- 
panies. 


8 A statement issued on behalf of 
Heinz said: 

“.. Heinz and Sun-Maid jointly 
pointed to the satisfactory rela- 
tionship under which the two 
groups operated and stated that 
‘both distribution and sales of Sun- 


Maid raisins improved through the ijsing 


| form 


Heinz sales organization. 

“Sales during the seasonally low 
spring and summer months were 
increased substantially, while a 
leveling of the former peaks ex- 
perienced in fall and _ winter 
months was effected. This has re- 
sulted, of course, in a more uni- 
month-to-month sales vol- 
ume of raisins.” 


Join Mayer & O’Brien PR Firm 


Howard G. Mayer & Dale O’- 
Brien, Chicago public relations 
consultant, has added three mem- 
bers to its staff. They are William 
B. Heckman, previously senior 
staff member of Poetzinger, Dech- 
ert & Kielty, Chicago sales con- 
sultant, executive assistant; Vir- 
ginia Butts, formerly with Warren 
Thompson Public Relations Serv- 
ice, Chicago, account executive, 
and Ben Butterfield, who has been 
responsible for radio, television 
and motion pictures in the publie 
relations department at Swift & 
Co., Chicago. 


Rauen to Export Advertising 
Earl M. Rauen, formerly with 
Needham, Louis & Brorby’s New 
York office, has joined the copy 
staff of National Export Adver- 
Service Inc., New York, 
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Gumpert Leaves 
Bab-0; Figured 
in Jones Case 


(Continued from Page 1) 
he added, means only that “I 
think it’s a good time for me to 
take a rest.” 

The Duane Jones Co., which 
had the Babbitt account when the 
agency opened in March, 1942, lost 
it in the fall of 1950 to William H. 
Weintraub & Co. According to Mr. 
Jones, Babbitt had been billing 
about $2,500,000. The new agency 
took over on Jan. 1, 1951, and re- 
tained the account until July, 1952, 
when Dancer-Fitzgerald-Sample 
was named to handle Bab-O, and 
Harry B. Cohen Advertising Co. 
got Glim 


@ A Weintraub spokesman said 
that, when his agency got the ac- 


count, Bab-O sales were dropping 
off and that 18 months were spent 
in spade-work to halt the slide 
and bring things back to an even 
keel. Then D-F-S was named. 

The spokesman said that Mr. 
Gumpert “fought us” and that, in 
the latter’s eyes, Weintraub could 
“do no right.” When Babbitt de- 
cided to get a new agency, the 
spokesman said, the Jones com- 
pany was among those pitching, 
but D-F-S and Cohen were selec- 
ted 

Mr. Gumpert, told of the alleged 
hassle between himself and the 
Weintraub agency, said he had “no 
wish to get into a discussion” nor 
any desire to hurt anyone. He said, 
however, that he had “had his 
own ideas of advertising.” 


@ Between January and Septem- 
ber, 1952, Bab-O was doing about 


half the sales volume of Ajax (Col- 


gate-Palmolive-Peet), the leader 
in the field, according to trade 
sources. But a big 1¢ deal pushed 
Bab-O in March, April and May 
up to 68% of the Ajax volume. It 


subsequently dropped back to the 
pre-deal level. None of the Bab-O 
gain was made at the expense of 
Ajax, it was said. “The deal did 
Bab-O good without hurting 
Ajax.” 

Mr. Gumpert went from Eras- 
mus Hall High School in Brooklyn 
to a meat packing company, where 
he worked about a year. Then he 
joined Babbitt as a retail grocery 
salesman. Later he became a 
wholesale man, and then got into 
the chain store phase of the bus- 
iness. He was subsequently promo- 
ted to metropolitan sales manager 
and then to general sales manager. 
Finally, he was boosted to v.p. in 
charge of sales. He has been with 
Babbitt 41 years. 


Joins Sherman & Marquette 

F. Winslow Stetson Jr. has 
joined Sherman & Marquette, New 
York, as v.p. He formerly was 
with Foote, Cone & Belding as v.p. 
and account supervisor on the 
General Foods account. Previous 
to that, Mr. Stetson was eastern 
advertising manager of Swift & 
Co. 


caching 


a Kceé Market of 
PROVED MAIL ORDER BUYERS 


7) ws FROM THE NATION'S SHOPS gf.” 
wre Direct to You 


Put your mail order message before more than 
400,000 prosperous able-to-buy, Farm and Rural 
Town families in lowa, Nebraska, Missouri, 
Colorado and Oklahoma. Throughout this vast area, 
Capper's Weekly is the long established family reading 


Kansas, 
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It was a gamble, all right, but Philco’s convention-election coverage 
has the company looking forward te 1956 like any good Demo- 
MII. Sein a: ace ating occu eho aces aon hg a aiid alder eter een TS a Page 44 
Domestic Engineering invaded Bay City, Mich., and came away with 
a study indicating that Americans will remodel like mad next year 
and revealing a vast market for home equipment items ..Page 104 
Three magazines are scheduled to carry ads for Hollywood bread, 
which is claimed to be the first nationally advertised bread on the 
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favorite. For years, advertisers have recognized Capper's 
Weekly as a consistent and dependable sales producer. 


This new Mail Order Shopping Section offers you a size and 
style to fit your budget. Make your space reservations now for the 
balance of 1952 Shopping Section issues—which are November 
29, December 6, and December 13. . . and also early 1953 issues. 


Send for the folder giving complete information on rates, sizes, 
styles, and other mechanical requirements. 


*Just one of the vital facts revealed in the new survey report ‘Mail 
Order Buying Habits reported by Cappers Weekly Subscribers.” 
Write for your free copy of this informative booklet TODAY! 


CAPPER 
PUBLICATIONS INC 


apper's Weekly 


912 Kansas Avenue Topeka,Kansas 
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Sharply rising sales prompted one national advertiser to 


steadily increase his linage in Le Droit . . . from 5,007 


lines in 1943 to 52,082 lines in 1950.” 
over 


[of the Ottewe AB.c. 
city zone speak French 


LE DROIT 


Daily Circulation over 26,000 


Head Office and Plant — 368 Dalhousie $t., Ottawa 


U. S. Representatives — 
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o_o do not elect Presidents. They propose Or they 
oppose. But the people, as they should and must under our scheme 


of things, do the electing. 


There is, however, one vital fact about newspapers which, in 
the realm of public opinion, puts them even above Presidents: news- 
papers report both the news and public reaction to it. The story that 
begins on page one is continued in the minds of millions. And, in 


a democracy at least, no power 


story—and public opinion which results from it. 


ITEM: 


On October 25, 1951, in a front-page 
editorial read to the nation-wide Herald 
Tribune Forum audience the night be- 
fore, this newspaper became the first to 
declare for Dwight D. Eisenhower as 
President. Captioned “The Time and the 
Man” the editorial stated: “At rare inter- 
vals in the life of a free people the man 
and the occasion meet... We believe that 
for the Republican Party the occasion 
has now come...For such leadership, 
political and moral, Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower is needed. This newspaper affirms 
its faith in the man. It asks from him no 
word or promise at this time; it has re- 
ceived none. But it will work for his 
nomination on the Republican ticket and 
his election to the Presidency of the 
United States.” 


This unique power—the power to arouse public interest and 
public emotion, and the resultant cumulative force which propels 
groups into positive action—is a power for leadership which no 
other medium has ever possessed in the same degree. 

The reason for this is very simple: no other medium is as con- 
venient as a newspaper for assembling news, issues and immediate 
public reactions—in a single daily package. 

This explains why, in the city of New York, there is no greater 


opinion-making force than the 


NEW ys YORK 
Herald <s¥z= Tribune 


43rd in a series 


(Continued from page one) 


pewmrlon « 


is greater than the impact of a news 


{ANSGAR IPOS ARE a I 


On Friday, July 11, 1952, Eisenhower 
was nominated at Chicago, on the first 
ballot. 

On Tuesday, October 21, he declared at 
the conclusion of the 21st Annual Herald 
Tribune Forum: “I well remember the 
morning, just a year ago, when I opened 
my copy of the European Edition of the 
New York Herald Tribune...There I 
read, with great surprise, considerable 
gratification and some dismay, that this 
great paper had openly and unequivo- 
cally decided to back me as a candidate 
for the Presidency of the United States. 
There may have been many political 
milestones in my life in the last twelve 
months, but none more clearly and 
cleanly carved than the Herald Tribune 
statement.” 
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(Continued from Page 3) 
British Broadcasting Corp. and the 
Manchester Guardian, emerged as 
a debonair and erudite emcee, a 
combination not often found in TV. 


8 With the shifting of attention to 
“The Mikado,” excerpts of which 
were presented by Martyn Green 
and others in the current Gilbert 


Aqua Pura... 


may sound more mysterious 

THAN pure water. For the same 

Dia: MOnaws reason a ty pesetter may call himself 
2 a typographer. No mysteries here, 
JAM PB. just skill free samples to prove 
eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 

WALK advertising typographer 
11 EAST HUBBARD ST., CHICAGO 11, ILL. 


Ford Foundation’s TV Show a Hit 


and Sullivan Broadway cast, the 
show began to roll at a very satis- 
factory pace. The dramatic ap- 
proach was emphasized in the un- 
folding of a “large number of sub- 
jects all at once” thereafter, and 
the featured names were big ones. 
A highlight of the show was a 
playlet, “The Bad Men,” written 
and narrated by William Saroyan. 
In this case the story's impressive 
mood—one of great good feliow- 
ship created by two lovable’ In- 
dians—triumphed over the some- 
what dubious taste of showing a 
small boy drinking wine on TV. 
Rex Harrison and Lilli Palmer 
shared the stage in “The Trial of 
Anne Boleyn,” a sequence written 


especially for the 
Maxwell Anderson 
For the lovers of something dif- 
ferent there was an impassioned 
Haitian dance and eerie, skeleton- 
like x-ray pictures of a woman 
making up her face and a man 
swallowing some candy. 


occasion by 


® This lavish production, which 
is under the supervision of William 
Spier, started out with the advan- 
tage of not having to fret over the 
budget. The workshop has indi- 
cated that it is ready to underwrite 
the 26-week series to the tune of 
$2,000,000. 

But both the workshop and 
CBS, which donates the time for 
the show as a sustainer and gets 
paid for it at the full rate if sold, 
are hopeful that “Omnibus” will 


Advertising Age, November 17, 


pay its own way by attracting a 
sufficient number of sponsors. 
With Willys-Overland (Ewell & 
Thurber Associates) already 
aboard, there is room for four 
more advertisers. Their price of 
admittance: about $13,000 weekly 
for program and production costs 
and from $8,000 to $10,000 for time 
charges. Thirty-three stations car- 
ried the kickoff show; five others 
will join the hookup at the end of 
the professional football season. 


@ In future telecasts a great deal 
of time will be devoted to Abra- 
ham Lincoln. Five 30-minute Lin- 
coln dramas, written by James 
Agee, have been filmed on location 
in Illinois. For classical music fans 
the Metropolitan will present 
studio-produced operas. Helen 


“Keep the top 
of the market 


sold” 


ALL ABOARD for the top of the market. THe New YoRKER concentrates over 60% of its 


U.S. circulation in the 10 greatest trade areas in the country. This circulation is fur- 


ther concentrated in the finest neighborhoods 


THE 


in these lucrative markets. THE NEW YORKER NEW YORKER 


No. 25 WEST 43n0 STREET 


sells quality in quantity to the best cus- 


tomers of the best stores in these top markets. 


NEW YORK 36,N. Y. 


SELLS QUALITY 


IN QUANTITY 


1952 


Hayes will star in another new 
Saroyan play for TV. Michael Red- 
grave may fly over from England 


to make an appearance on the pro- 
gram. 

“Omnibus” is the workshop’s 
third offering. Early this year 
NBC-TV carried its “Assembly 
Six,” a highly interesting film 
summary of the United Nations 


session in Paris. 

On radio the workshop’s maiden 
effort was “The People Act,” a 26- 
week series broadcast on CBS 
These were on-the-scene record- 
ings of people in various parts of 
the U. S. as they went about solv- 
ing their community problems 
These programs are now running 
on some stations. 


@ Mr. Saudek, who was v.p. in 
charge of public affairs at Ameri- 
can Broadcasting Co. before he 
took over the direction of the 
Ford Foundation’s radio and video 
programming activities, said the 
workshop will concentrate exclu- 
sively on “Omnibus” for the time 
being. 

Without going highbrow, the 
foundation clearly hopes “Omni- 
bus” will demonstrate to other 
producers—and to advertisers and 
networks—that TV audiences will 
go for meaningful material and 
unusual programming techniques. 


| Mudge Promoted to V. P. 

Steve Mudge, manager of the 
New York office of Ewell & Thur- 
ber Associates 
since 1947, has 

|}been appointed 
v.p. of the agen- 
cy. Mr. Mudge 
will have charge 
of the New York 
|Philharmonic 
|Symphony and 
i“Omnibus” 
broadcasts for the 
Willys-Overland 
Motors account. 
| He was formerly with D’Arcy Ad- 
| vertising Co., the Blue Network 
|and Conde Nast Publications. 


Chicago Adclub In Yule Party 


The Chicago Federated Adver- 
|tising Club will give its annual 
| “Off-The-Street” Christmas party 
jin the Conrad Hilton Hotel Dec. 
11, for the benefit of underprivi- 
leged boys and girls. Irv Kupcinet, 
Chicago Sun-Times columnist, will 
|be master of ceremonies. Tickets 
}are $12.50 each. 


| Stock Show to Allis-Chalmers 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Mil- 
| waukee, will sponsor an hour-long 
|telecast from the International 
| Live Stock Exposition, Chicago, on 
|the full NBC-TV network, Dec. 2, 
at 2 p.m. CST, for the fifth con- 
secutive year. Bert S. Gittins Ad- 
vertising, Milwaukee, is the agen- 
cy. 


| Joins Mitchell WerBell 

| Mrs. Evelyn McGahee Coleman, 
| formerly advertising manager of 
|Norris Candy Co., Atlanta, has 
joined Mitchell WerBell Adver- 
tising, Atlanta, as an account ex- 
ecutive 


Steve Mudge 


POINT-OF-SALE | _ 


we 


as 


“Illuminated and 
non-illuminated 


types. 


DISPLAY -CO, 


18-124 West Pearl St. 
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Comics magazines are 
virtually legal tender 
among their young 
enthusiastic readers. They 
are read and swapped . . . 
read and bartered . . . read 
and traded . . . read and 
passed along until they are 
literally worn out! 

That's how advertising in 
comics books is hard 

at work around the clock 
and around the calendar, 
making friends and 
followers 365 days a year. 
Little wonder that 
advertising pays off . . . plus! 


ational 
OMICS 
roup 


Represented by 
Richard A. Feldon & Co., Inc. 
205 East 42nd Street 
New York 18, N. Y. 
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Radio Writers Guild Officers Sue Members 


New York, Nov. 14—Two newly 


elected officers of the Radio Writ- 
ers Guild have filed libel suits 
against 31 guild members 

Hector Chevigny, national presi- 
dent, asked $100,000 in damages 
from the defendants for circulating 
“false, malicious and libelous state- 
ments” about him to approximate- 
ly 700 radio and TV writers. His 


complaint was entered in New 
York State Supreme Court. 

Philo Higley, v.p. of the guild’s 
eastern region, asked the same 
amount of damages from the 31, 
plus one other writer, for making 
a “false and defamatory statement” 
against him. 

The Radio Writers Guild has 
been in the news intermittently in 
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matter of record. 
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The 1952 FACT 
RVING BOOK. 
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recent months as two factions, 
one charging the other with being 
pro-communist, struggled for con- 
trol of the union. 


® Both plaintiffs based their 
charges on material circulated by 
the opposition group before the 
guild election. Messrs. Chevigny 
and Higley are members of the so- 
called “administration slate” of 
the union. 

Mr. Chevigny’s complaint grew 
out of a letter to guild members 
signed by the 31, who, it is charged, 
accused him of supporting com- 
munists consistently and publicly 
and accepting support from com- 
munists in the guild. Mr. Chevigny, 
who has written for many dramat- 
ic radio and TV shows, currently 
writes the “Second Mrs. Burton” 
show (General Foods, CBS). 

Listed among the defendants are 
Ruth Knight and Paul Milton, who 
has testified before a senatorial 
sub-committee which has been in- 


| vestigating communist activity in 


the entertainment business. 


Advertising Age, November 17, 1952 


Actors May Strike 


Over Pay Rates 


Involving Filmed Video Commercials 


New York, Nov. 14—Adver- 
tisers, who always spend a great 
deal of time worrying about their 
commercials, may have a new 
cause for concern if the Screen 
Actors Guild follows through on 
a strike vote against the New York 
producers of TV commercials and 
the American Assn. of Advertising 
Agencies. 

The strike to come, at an unde- 
termined date, was authorized at a 
membership meeting in Hollywood 
this week. The next development 
will come after a meeting of the 


New York branch Sunday, Nov.) 


16. 


® SAG represents performers who 
work in motion pictures. It has an 
agreement with film producers 
covering wages, etc., for movies 
shot especially for TV. 
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larly to the advertiser who wants to reach the right people 
...And, for the same reason, the Atlantic and Harper’s 
are the right place to reach them . . . Technically, they 
are magazines . . . Socially and financially, they are neigh- 
borhoods . .. Neighborhoods where things are happening 
and minds and pockets are receptive and responsive to 
the influence of ideas . . . Neighborhoods of culture, con- 
sequence and cash, where the advertiser with a message 
is assured of an audience that can 
afford to act upon it... The com- 
bined 350,000 circulation of 
Harper’s and the Atlantic consists 
of more than numbers only .. . It 
is not a census of ciphers but a 


selection of first 


citizens ... People you ought to 
meet and who are anxious to meet 
you... People whose political 
ideal is Life, Liberty, and the Pur- 
suit of “Two on the Aisle”! 


Harper-Atlantic 
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The strike threat came after the 
breakdown of protracted negotia- 
tions with producers for the in- 
dustry’s first contract covering 
film commercials. 

The talks collapsed as a result 
of differences over payment to 
performers for the re-use of com- 
mercials. SAG asked for repay- 
ment of original fees each time a 
film commercial was shown on a 
network show and on a film pro- 
gram with multi-market cover- 
age. If used as a spot announce- 
ment or participation, payment of 
the original fee would entitle the 
| advertiser to unlimited repetition 
| over a four-week period under 
|the guild proposal. If scheduled 
after that, SAG wants repayment 
| for its members. 
|@ In their counter-proposals, the 
| producers suggested that additional 
compensation for extended use of 
a commercial should be based on 
such things as (1) how the per- 
former is used in the commercial 
and (2) whether the commercial 
has been aired nationally, region- 
ally or locally. Their definition of 
the geographic subdivisions was: 
national, over 30 stations; regional, 
six to 30 stations; local, one to five. 

Meanwhile, on another talent 
front, broadcasters are now in 
the midst of talking money terms 
for new radio and TV contracts 
with the American Federation of 
Television and Radio Artists. This 
group, along with other guilds and 
unions, has assured the SAG of 
its support in the event of a strike 
against the film producers. 


® AFTRA represents performers 
on “live” TV and on radio, live 
and taped. 

The radio contract expired Oct. 
31 but has been extended to coin- 
cide with the expiration of the TV 
agreement. Talks going on cur- 
rently cover a variety of categories 
—local stations in several cities, 
transcribed independently pro- 
duced shows, and network radio 
and TV. 

The union wants a 20% hike in 
the network TV scale and a re- 
| vision of rehearsal time regula- 

tions. Payment for a performance 
| on an hour telecast now covers 22 
hours of free rehearsal time. 
| AFTRA thinks overtime should 
| start setting in after 12 hours. The 
/ union also is asking for a change 
in the discount rate for strip shows. 
| 

|s For variety acts, AFTRA wants 
} new network minimum of $250 
|for a single performer (current 
| scale is $200) and $150 for each 
| additional performer. A two-per- 
/son specialty act would cost $400, 
|compared to the present fee of 
$275. 

In radio, AFTRA is shooting for 
| equal pay for sponsored and sus- 
taining shows and a 15% raise in 
| the minimum fee for network and 
| transcription announcers and ac- 
tors. 


Davenport Resigns Manager 
Post on Rochester Papers 

Erwin R. Davenport, co-founder 

and general manager of the Roch- 
ester Gannett newspapers (Demo- 
crat & Chronicle and Times-Un- 
ion), has resigned. He will con- 
tinue, however, as v.p. and direc- 
tor of the Gannett Co., which oper- 
ates 22 papers and five radio sta- 
tions. 

Don U. Bridge, onetime adver- 
| tising manager of the New York 
| Times (1931-42) and recently as- 
|sociate general manager of the 
| Rochester newspapers, succeeds 

Mr. Davenport. 


_AAAN Adds Memphis Agency 
Rosengarten & Steinke, Memphis 
jagency, has joined the Affiliated 
Advertising Agencies Network. 
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Marketing and Election Polling 


Advertising and marketing men have more than a casual interest 
in election polling, because the sampling opinion techniques used in 
polling were largely developed in the advertising and merchandising 
fields, and the general opinion of the validity and competency of elec- 


. %, tion pells is bound to influence the use of research in marketing and 


Madvertising. 

* Our own opinion is that election polling has not proven startlingly 
good. Four years ago it was extremely bad, and this year we would 
not call it good, even though all of the polls leaned in the right direc- 
tion. 

It is quite obvious that the horrible results of the 1948 Presidential 
poll induced super-caution in 1952, with the result that an election 
Whose outcome should not have been in doubt was built up as an 

tremely close one. And while this horse-race atmosphere may have 

Been beneficial in the sense that it helped bring a record number of 

oters to the polls, this is not a proper function of polling. 

© We pointed out in 1948—and it may be well to point out again— 
that whether election polling is as good as it should be is really an 
“@eademic question as far as the marketer is concerned. It should 
fiave no influence, one way or the other, on the use of research in an 
@ttempt to resolve marketing and selling problems. 

The important reason for this conclusion is that research into 
Marketing problems does not revolve around the resolution of close 
faces. If, for example, two advertising appeals are being tested, and 
@e comes out with 49% and the other with 51%, no marketer in 
fis right mind would discard the one and concentrate on the other. 
He would recognize that, for his purposes, both are equally potent, 
@nd he would use both. Or, he would decide that neither was potent 
@nough, and discard both in favor of still a third which demonstrated 
a wide margin of superiority over both. 

It is in the area of resolving close decisions that election polling 
looks worst; but it is precisely in this same area that marketing re- 
search has the least difficulty, because it is under no necessity for 
resolving the close decision at all. Its primary function is to deter- 
mine whether one idea is “hot” and another a “dog”—whether one 
approach is considerably better than another. It makes no practical 
difference, in the resolution of most marketing research problems, 
whether the percentage of error is 2 or 5. 

It is only when there is a wide spread that the answer is significant. 
And intelligent application of sound techniques can develop accurate 
answers whenever there is a preponderant weight on one side or the 
other 


The Problem of Political Time 


It is quite clear that something must be done about the problem 
of political time on TV and radio, and it would be an excellent idea 
to clear up the whole situation now 

As things stand now, TV and radio stations and networks must 
clear all political time anyone is willing to pay for. If the recent 
campaign is a sample, this is far more time than anyone is willing to 
look at or listen to. 

Perhaps the FCC rules, and other laws, should be amended so as 
to make a certain amount of time available on a paid basis to each 
major party and a certain additional amount 
available to other candidates. On a national basis at least, no one 
would suffer, and many would applaud. The headaches of pleasing 
everyone are now intolerable; the net cost to networks from cancela- 
tion of normal programs is substantial, and the wear and tear on 
listeners is considerable. Furthermore, the issues can quite clearly 
be discussed in detail in half a dozen or so half hours, and any 
additional time seems merely to guarantee that, having run out of 
important things to say, the candidates and their supporters will of 
necessity repeat themselves or think up new names to call each other. 


on a national basis, 


—RCA Victor Family News 


“That's the father. He sets up displays in a showroom.” 


Advertising Age, November 17, 1952 


What They're Saying 


Teamwork Would Help 

I think cosmetic chemists can 
keep up with advertising claims. 
Not so much by trailing the im- 
aginative flights of advertising 
copywriters, but by taking steps 
to exert a constructive influence 
on those who are responsible for 
patterning the advertising for the 
products with which you are con- 
cerned. I am sure that you have 
much to contribute. And I am just 
as sure that those who prepare 
your advertising would find your 
counsel a practical inspiration in 
their creative work. Once an ad- 
vertising writer sees the advantage 
of having at least a working 
knowledge of the cosmetic chem- 
ist’s language, once he learns that 
by teaming up with you his copy 
will make better sense, once he 
discovers that in you he has the 
best possible ally, you will find 
that your status with him and with 
your firm will be on a much 
sounder and more genuinely stable 
basis. May I also venture to sug- 
gest that just as the planners and 
writers of advertising have much 
to gain from a closer and friend- 
lier relationship with you, you 
in turn have something to gain 
through a better, and consequently 
more sympathetic, attitude toward 


them. 
—Irving D. Auspitz, executive v.p., 
Weiss & Geller, speaking before the 
Society of Cosmetic Chemists in Chi- 
cago. 


Public Esteem 

The tendency to examine ad- 
vertising budgets with a view to 
cutting is understandable. The de- 
cision to spend appropriate sums 
for advertising requires a great 
amount of vision, faith and cour- 
age. In many businesses it is dif- 
ficult to determine cause and ef- 
fect. Often, because of the im- 
possibility of proving statistically 
the complete value of an advertis- 
ing program, such programs are 
never activated. . 

In all companies there are the 


faint of heart, the doubtful ones, 


| the content ones, who would elim- 


inate or at least substantially cut 
advertising appropriations. They 


seem unaware of the fact that they 
are pulling from the structure one 
of the essential pillars in maintain- 
ing public esteem. Unless this pil- 
lar remains strong and constant, 
a business will inevitably start 
slipping backward and the mo- 
mentum of public approval de- 
veloped over years will fade. Once 
lost, it is most expensive and 
sometimes practically 


the position once held in the par- 

ticular field of endeavor. 
—Harry J. Volk, v-p. » charge of 
The Pr 1 In- 


western 
surance Co. of America. 


Cooperation Needed 

Our company firmly believes 
that just as a toy manufacturer ad- 
vertises nationally to create a na- 
tional demand for parents to want 
to buy his products, so should the 
retailer let the customer know 
where he can buy these items lo- 
cally, and justifiably the smail 
dealer by virtue of the toy whole- 
saler’s catalog, then knows who 
stocks them in his trading area. 
The manufacturer’s advertising 
then helps not one but all and busi- 
ness begins to grow, first in the 
consumer’s mind, funneling to the 
retailer and the wholesaler, and fi- 
nally, back to the manufacturer, at 
no charge to anyone—and com- 
plete abolition to requests for ad 
allowances! 

What are we doing about the 
situation? Spending more of our 
own money to promote our own 
products, naturally. 


—Frederick W. Doepke, v.p., Charles 
William Doepke Mfg. Co., Rossmoyne, 
oO. 


Give Them Facts 

Too many ads go in one eye and 
out the other. Good, basic copy 
ideas are necessary, but reiterat- 
ing them is just as important. The 
American people are liberal 
minded and respond to advertising 
that is factual and realistic. Give 
them straight news and product 
information and it is amazing what 
they remember. 


—Frank T. Tucker, director of ad- 
vertising, B. F. Goodrich Co., speak- 
ing before the Advertising Club of 


impossible | 
to regain it fully or ever to regain | 


| | R ough Proofs 


When President Truman con- 
gratulated Gen. Eisenhower on his 
“overwhelming victory,” he was 
too modest to claim at least a part 
of the credit for himself. 


Maybe this would be a good time 
for “Kiplinger’s Magazine” to re- 
write the article it published in 
November, 1948, “What Will Dew- 
ey Do?” 


With Bill Benton no longer 
needed for the business of the 
Senate, and Chet Bowles getting 
ready to wind up his affairs in 
India, temporary desk space should 
be available somewhere on Madi- 
son Ave. 


The Standard outdoor group has 
found good support for its promo- 
tion story, “Short copy sells,” 
from voters who laid it on the line 
for “I Like Ike.” 


Alfred Hollender, director of ra- 
dio-television for the Citizens for 
Eisenhower group, has been ap- 
pointed v.p. and director of radio 
and television for Grey Advertis- 
ing. 

And no wonder. 


Look for this copy soon in the 
classified columns: 

“Wanted—by new tenant of the 
White House, a top flight executive 
who can figure out how to improve 
postal service, reduce expenses and 
cut deficit without raising prices.” 


The disconsolate pollsters who 
failed to predict the Eisenhower 
landslide can get good advice from 
the editors of the Daily Racing 
Form, who say that the horses fig- 
ured best by the scientific methods 
of the form charts win only 40% 
of the time. 


The Journal and Constitution re- 
port the popularity in Atlanta of 
the WSB-TV football panel of 
their own sports writers, who may 
be getting a little help this year 
from that rambling wreck from 
Georgia Tech. 


Smoking cigarets may be proof 
of daring, a Chicago Tribune study 
by social scientists suggests. 

It is in some circles if you use 
a cigaret holder. 


Gladys the beautiful receptionist 
says she thinks it’s awfully friend- 
ly of those two new agency men 
who are going to use their first 
names in the firm title. 


A farm paper editor is referred 
to as an agronomist, and the Old 
Professor thinks this is the kind of 
expert who knows how to make 
money out of agriculture. 


Fax Cone says the automobile is 
one of the hardest of all things to 
make good advertising for. 
Maybe because it’s about the 
easiest thing to sell. 


Milwaukee. 


Copy Cus. 
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THERE’S AN ECHO 
IN THE VALLEY... 


YWITITH 


. f fe % 


\ 
~$ mas county ’  ] = 
le Mow 
: PZ 7X Counter “ : cia 
J » Y ! 
gs he G Philadelphia Market ! 
es Ue “4 ‘ 
or 8 — ...the Greater Philadelphia Market! 
* Ciawane $ 
: é 
4 Sse tea, s a 
See “nmeer, Peet ne fi *URtNaroy h W ld’ I d } l A 
Fk The World’s Greatest Industria rea 
eZ ~_Soumsy® Camo, in 
PH, - ~ \€oumry a stretches from Trenton to Wilmington... east and west through 14 rich, busy 
Caan, cours Ven She 3 counties. It’s the Delaware Valley, a producing giant that refuses to quit growing! 
vy . ee S&y F . . p 
AC Nigh sen " Where's all the growth? In industry... with new plants and expansion worth 
: , \ : AM annie by ic : b “ j 
, eww wins 5 SOtmry $114 billion under construction or planned. In housing... with new homes by 
’ coumsaNe the thousand erected last year to help house the Valley’s huge working force. 
! Ne, In retail sales... where goods worth $4,762,100,000 moved across counters in 1951. 
4 Xo ae Upward and onward goes the Delaware Valley, powered by the dynamic force of a 
counrn forward-looking newspaper—THE PHILADELPHIA INQUIRER. Acting on its creed 
of constructive service to the whole valley, THE INQUIRER steadily increases its 
influence. The result is improved performance for national and local advertisers 


...and more of them! 


— Che Philadelphia Anguiver 4 == 


Constructively Serving The World’s Greatest Industrial Area 


Exclusive Advertising Representatives: ROBERT T. DEVLIN, JR., Empire State Bidg., N.Y.C., Longacre 5-5232; EDWARD J. LYNCH, 20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago, Andover 3-6270; GEORGE S$. DIX, Penobscot Bidg., 
Detroit, Woodward 5-7260. West Coast Representotives: FITZPATRICK & CHAMBERLIN, 155 Montgomery St., San Francisco, Garfield 1-7946 © 1127 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, Michigan 0259 
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Plant Expansion 
and Tough Sales 
me = Job Not Related 


Paradox Is Explained 
by J. F. Fitzsimmons 
§ to Business Publishers 


l1l1—A_ current 
4 paradox faced by American in- 
en dustry was described and inter- 
preted here yesterday for members 
of the Chicago Business Publica- 
tions Assn 

The paradox, as seen by J. F 
Fitzsimmons, commercial research 
department manager for the gen- 
eral machinery division of Allis- 
Chalmers Mfg. Co., 

The “apparent gloom” voiced by 
many segments of industry over 
the “tough sales job ahead” as op- 
posed to the fact that “expansion 
has been the order of the day.” 
According to Mr. Fitzsimmons, the 
“discrepancy” between what in- 
dustry has said and what it has| 
done is “not so wide.” | 


Cuicaco, Nov 


Is 


® There is no question, Mr. Fitz- 
“aX simmons indicated, but that sales | 
@rganizations have softened up. At | 

ve same time, he said, business | 
Men “saw more closely the growth 
potential” as evidenced by postwar | 
@xX pansion | 
The puzzling, excellent postwar | 
@xpansion conditions, Mr Fitzsim-| 
Mons explained, are the result of 
pressure to fill the vacuum created 
iy the depression and World War 
Many, he said, failed to realize 

e size of this vacuum and never | 
ansiated it into “basic human | 
eo | 
However, Mr 


Fitzsimmons said, | 
yahis expansion need had to be met | 
.' on a permanent basis. As ex- 
@mples, he said the steel industry | 
Will have increased output 20% 
By the end of 1953 over 1945, that | 
Petroleum output has increased | 
“) in the last six years, cement 
16 and electric utilities 56%. } 


@ Mr. Fitzsimmons suggested that 
this vacuum-created expansion has 
Been met and that from now on 
@xpansion will be at a rate to fill 
current needs, not to catch up with 
lost ground 

To fill the decline in expansion, 
urged that efforts be concen- 


3 % he 


y 
Don Gussow Publications, Ine. 


Intormanen Keadquerter: of the Bilhon Dolier Industries They Seve 
FROZEN FOOD AGE + CANOY INDUSTRY - BOTTLING INDUSTRY 
THE CANDY INDUSTRY CATALOG AND FORMULA BOOK 
220 Bast 42nd St, N.Y.C. * MUrray Hill 7-877) 
CHICAGO 30 Kerth LaSaiie Street FRasthe 2 9852) 

SAM FRANCISCO Sempron Rety Lt¢ 6D Market Suvet OOugias 7 4994 
(05 ANGELES Sempeee Meitty. (id Hatberten Beviding (BUnnee 61/7 


trated, at least in the machinery 
supply industry, on modernization 
and replacement markets. Here, he 
pointed out, is where business pub- 
lications can play a big role. 

He urged the group to educate 
industry to the acceptance of 
sound, modern replacement pro- 
grams. The result, he said, will be 
of benefit to all—to the publica- 
tions, to their advertisers and to 
industry generally 

Touching on the “spectre” of 
rising costs and higher break-even 


Advertising Age, November 17, 1952 


modernization and replacement 
will not be easy, Mr. Fitzsimmons 
said business publications have 
done tougher jobs and should con- 
tinue to serve as a focal point of 
progressive ideas. Once the re- 
placement market gets under way, 
he said, it should continue to grow 
as more machinery is put out and 
then needs replacement. 

Also on the credit side of the pic- 


points in the face of declining vol- 
ume, Mr. Fitzsimmons said indus- 
try either has to maintain volume 
or cut costs. Therefore, he told the 
group, they have to show business 
how to cut costs by using new 
methods, approaches and markets. 


sales groups. 


Girl Scouts Appoints Exec 


Girl Scouts of America, 


® He stressed that a “passive atti- 
tude” will not turn the trick and 
that it is up to the business pub- 


lications to “see that industry ture, according to Mr Fitzsimmons, and prior to that she was on the 
doesn’t become passive. is the “very real progress” made in staffs of the New York Times and 
Although selling industry on the last three or four years by The Nation. 
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The Congo Is in Business 16 


Good news from the mineral-rich Belgian Congo, whose colonial system 
is paying off for both “‘imperialists’’ and ‘‘natives.” Also, the story of the 
Big Five Belgian holding companies which dominate the Congo’s rising 
economy. by Herbert Solow 


Packard’s Road Back us 


How Jim Nance, the hotshot salesman from Hotpoint, figures to bring the 
fallen champion back to the top of the class-car field. 


Shopping after Dark 12 


The big downtown stores are pushing pell-mell into night 
openings, They may be right, but few have bothered to 
consult their customers. by Dero A. Saunders 


The Prudent Boston Gamble 12 


The six-year-record of American Research and Development Corp., 
which invests ‘‘conservative”’ millions in “longhair’ 
gadgetry. by Francis Bello 


Salespeople Can’t Be Traing 


... and shouldn’t be, according to a leading advoe 
in a dissent from FoORTUNE’s articles on selling. 


The Nine Hundred 1:2 


A statistical profile of the top executives of U.S. i 
schooling, starting jobs, routes up the ladder, and 


op ticket for top management 


Technology: Plastic Forming 


Three new processes for molding hard metals to el 
to save machining, materials, and man-hours. 


business to tighten up its sales 
forces. Most organizations, he said, 
now have much “harder hitting” 


New 
York, has appointed Mary Howard 
Ellison director of magazine serv- 
ices, succeeding Mrs. Ely Maxwell 
Miss Ellison formerly was editor 
of Shoe Service Magazine, Chicago, 


Decoys by Businessmen 126 


Wooden ducks carved by the hobbyists, 
and painted by John Atherton, great 
sportsman and artist, a few weeks before 
his death. 


Short Stories of Enterprise 
Ellen and Helen in the Export Trade 196 
House-and-Bible Salesman 206 
For Rent: Marsh Buggies 216 ® 
Atomic Airline 231 
Mining on Credit 236 


FORTUNE’s Wheel 38 


FORTUNE Portrait 136 
Dial of Union Carbide 


For acknowledgments see page 32 


The Terrible-Tempered Mr. Ball 1s 


In Florida, where he is business manager of the $200-million 
Alfred I. du Pont Estate, pugnacious Ed Ball is a power. 
by Freeman Lincoln 


Copyright 1952 by TIME INC. 


FORTUNE’s Perspective Business Roundup ass 
An Urgent Job for thee enema naldildh { 
the President-Elect 99 a 
People 47 
Salespeople vs. Robots 102 usinessmen in the news 
es Products & Processes 59 
Bechtel’s Pipe Dream 108 Noteworthy developments 
The Broadcasters’ Ordeal Labor 7 
by Politics by Edwin H.James 105 What's behind the labor news 
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‘Product Engineering’ Mails 
Annual Design Handbook 


Product Engineering, a McGraw- 
Hill publication, is mailing out its 
annual handbook of product de- 
sign for 1953. This is the first is- 
sue of the handbook which will be 

published annually hereafter in 
addition to the magazine’s regular 

12 monthly issues. 
I It’s designed as a service to 
' product design engineers. Its 758 
editorial and advertising pages 
make it the biggest single issue 
in the magazine’s 22-year history. 


Advertising Age, November 17, 1952 


Weltner Named Ad Manager 


Harold C. Weltner, formerly dis- 
trict manager of Caldwell-Cle- 
ments, has been appointed adver- 
tising manager of Farm Quarterly, 
Cincinnati. He will make his head- 
quarters in the publication’s New 
York office. 


Appoints John Hickey 

John J. Hickey, advertising man- 
ager of National Gypsum Co. since 
1947, has been appointed assistant 
advertising manager of Georgia 
Pacific Plywood Co. 


Non-Fattening Drink 
Will Be Introduced 
by Kirsch in N. Y. 


New York, Nov. 11—To acquaint 
the buying public with the non- 
fattening qualities of the five fla- 
vors of No-Cal, Kirsch Beverages 
Inc., Brooklyn manufacturer, has 
scheduled ads in eight metro- 
politan newspapers in this area. 

Units of 1,500 lines in standard- 


size newspapers and 600 lines in 
tabloids will be used. A secondary 
objective is to establish product 


identifications gf the new No-Cal | 


label designs. The labels have a 
close family relationship, varying 
only in color changes according to 
the fruit flavors of the bottles. 

Radio and television promotion 
will be used, also, for the 30-day 
campaign scheduled to begin in 
late November. In addition, there 
will be store streamers and win- 
dow and counter displays. 
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THIS IS FORTUNE 


This is the magazine thinking 


executives read for business 
perspective and ideas. This is 


purposeful reading . . . the kind that 
generates progress for the reader, 
his business, his community. 


Dont Laugh! 


This is the magazine that business 
advertisers depend on to get the 
attention of purposeful readers . . . 
the kind of attention that 

results in sales. 


36 of the advertisers in the November 
issue alone have documented for 

us the sales results their FoRTUNE 
campaigns continue to produce. 


Your advertising deserves the 
attention of these readers. There- 
fore, it deserves FoRTUNE. For proof 
of these statements, ask your 
ForTUNE representative. Or call or 
write FoRTUNE Magazine, 

9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20. 
(JUdson 6-1212) 


Ove MiOMmATS AOE JUnT 48 OOHOLETE 


TRANmosiLt ~ 


WD vnnther tndeetrtal Leader 


LOCK JOINT Pipe Compan 


15 


The company will herald Na- 
tional Diabetes. Week, Nov. 16-22, 
with promotion stressing the fact 
that the soft drink contains no 
sugar. Grey Advertising, New 
York, is directing the advertising, 
while the publicity campaign is 
under the direction of Press Re- 
lease Inc., New York. 


| 


Boland Sells ‘Hotel Gazette’ 


Frank A. K. Boland, New Eng- 
land hotel owner, has sold finan- 
cial control of the Hotel Gazette, 
76-year-old weekly, to a group 
headed by James A. Pearson, 
southern publisher. Associated 
with Mr. Pearson are C. Peter 
Davis, last with Carl Byoir & As- 
sociates, and Oscar Goldsmith, who 
will continue his association with 
the Southern Hotel Journal, Mr. 
Pearson also will continue with 
the latter publication. 


Appoints Gilbert Supple 
Gilbert Supple, formerly with 
Lennen & Newell, has joined the 
radio-television department of Do- 
herty, Clifford, Steers & Shenfield, 
New York, as a copywriter. 


it’s an appealing 
advantage of 
THE DALLAS NEWS 


e Nothing under the sun’s so stim- 
ulating to romance as the mesmeriz- 
ing influence of a full moon. 


... and nothing in North Texas is 
as enhancing to a sales story as the 
impelling influence of The Dallas 
News. The News’ way with North 
Texans is urgent. Conveyed to ad- 
vertising, it quickens acceptance 
and rouses sales activity. 


|@ When you're courting sales in 

| North Texas, nothing’s so stimulat- 
ing as this potent influence of The 
News—upon a larger circulation in 
a larger, 72-county market. You've 
a right to anticipate a greater return 
from your advertising in The Dallas 
Morning News. 


She Dallas 
Morning News 


CRESMER & WOODWARD INC. REPRESENTATIVES 
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Brown Joins Abbott Kimball 


Robert W. Brown, previously 
with Ringer & Associates, Los An- 
geles agency, has been named pro- 
duction manager for Abbott Kim- 
ball Co., Los Angeles. At one time 
he was associated with National 
Petroleum News and Petroleum 
Processing 


‘Sunset’ Appoints Wallace 


John E. Wallace, formerly Pa- 
cific Coast manager in charge of 
retail sales prometion and public 
relations for Life, has been named 
retail sales representative for Sun- 
set Magazine and Sunset Books. 
His territory will include the seven 
western states and Hawaii. 


The Fabulous Southwest 


The Nation's Largest Trade Territory 


EL PASO'S Retail Trading 
Zone includes 24 counties of 
West Texas and New Mexico 
—250 miles in all directions. 


Twe Seporate Newspapers — One Low Rate Buys Both 


Ghe £1 Paso Ttmes El Paso Herald-Post 


An I tN 
my Peace 


A Scripps-Howard Newspaper 
Bvening 
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Now Meat Numbers in Supermarkets 
Will Carry an Advertising Message 


Cuicaco, Nov. 11—The num- 
bered cards at the meat counter 
that tell a shopper when it’s her, 
turn to be waited on have joined 
| the ranks of advertising media. 
| Starting in January, Mart-Ads | 
| Inc. will have its four-color paste- 
boards with an advertising mes-| 
sage in use in more than 1,000 
chain stores and supermarkets in 
| the Midwest. 

Each set of cards is numbered 
consecutively from 1 to 100, and 
| present plans call for ten adver- 
tisers to have a showing of ten 
cards each (printed on both sides). 
| To date Mart-Ads has three prod- 
ucts definitely slated for its first 
| 13-week period (Kleenex tissues, 
| Solo cake and pastry fillings and 
| Sun-Ex bleach), and several other 
| advertisers are interested. By the 
time its first 13-week showing} 


starts on Jan. 1, the company ex- 
pects to have at least eight. if not 
the full ten, advertisers. 


® Total cost to an advertiser for 
a 13-week showing in 1,000-plus 
stores is $2,500, or $2.50 per store. 
The “largest percentage” of this 
$2.50, according to Mart-Ads, goes 
to the participating store. For its 
part, the store agrees to keep its 
set of numbers in continuous use 
for each 13-week period, and to 
replace the numbers with a new 
set (with different advertisers) 
every 13-weeks for a two-year pe- 
riod. 

In addition to selling space on 
the numbered cards, Mart-Ads also 
plans to furnish a card-holding 
rack that will also hold an 8x10” 
reprint of an ad. This will be sold 
to an advertiser for $2.75 per quar- 
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ANOTHER MEDIUM—The advertising mes 
sage on this 4x6” meat-counter card will 
measure 3'2x4'4" and will be printed in 
four colors. Ten advertisers will get ten 
cards each in complete set of 100 cards 
ter per store, with copy to be 
changed every month. 

Stores in the six-state area 
(Illinois, Wisconsin, Michigan, In- 


diana, Minnesota and Ohio) par- 
ticipating in the initial campaign. 
and the readership claimed for 
each group, based on average 
weekly meat sales, are: 
Store Name No. of Estimated 
Stores 
| Wrigley 27 123,000 
Acme 31 68,000 
| Saveway 15 48.000 
| Thrift-E & Supor-E 100 260.000 
Stillmans 15 54,000 
Piggly-W.ggly 10 18.000 
Certified 100 260,000 
Super (IGA) 702 2.236.000 
Total 1.010 3.067.000 


® Readership figures are based on 
3,500 meat customers, on the av- 
erage, for each group of stores 
Mart-Ads bases its 3,000,000 read- 
ership figures on only 70% of this 
3,500 figure, however, taking into 
account only the heavy traffic 
days for supermarkets, which are 
| Thursday, Friday and Saturday. 

| A unique advantage of its plan, 
| according to Mart-Ads, is that it 
places an advertising message in 
the potential customer's hand at 
|a place where the product is avail- 
able. Because the expectant meat 
customer keeps glancing at her 
number to see if it is her turn. 
the company feels that readership 
is virtually guaranteed. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


|@ Advertisers contracting for the 
Mart-Ads program will also re- 
ceive merchandising service, which 
will consist of (1) checking pric- 
| ing and supply on hand and (2) 
checking competitive displays 
Each of the 1,010 stores will be 
|checked once during the 13-week 
| period, and weekly written reports 
will go to each advertiser. 

The guiding hands behind Mart- 
|Ads belong to Joe Barnett and 
Dick Revnes, both v.p.s, and Har- 
old C. Dethlefsen, president, who 
is also head of Process Litho Arts, 
|Chicago, which will print the 
Mart-Ads cards. Prior to forming 
| Mart-Ads Inc. with Mr. Dethlefsen 
|last September, Mr. Barnett and 
|Mr. Revnes were associated with 
Louis F. Dow, St. Paul, selling 
point of sale and merchandising 
material for national accounts 


‘Machine Design’ Joins Starch 

Machine Design has been added 
to the Starch Business Paper Read- 
ership Program on a continuous 
basis. The magazine covers the en- 
gineering-design market. It is the 
sixth business publication to join 
the Starch program since 1946. 
when the industrial publications 
study was started by Daniel Starch 
& Staff. Mamaroneck, N. Y 


Masonite Corp. Campaigns 

Masonite Corp., Chicago, will 
use b&w and full-page and two- 
page ads in 23 trade publications 
in December te promote its pre- 
cut, packaged Masonite siding, «a 
Presdwood product. Buchen Co., 
Chicago, is the agency 
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~~ The Biggest 9 — 
Builder-Contractor Buying Power 


of any Magazine in the Industry 


For 17 years PRACTICAL BUILDER has been-and still is—the only 


publication edited exclusively for builders-large, medium and small. In 1950, PB builder readers 
7 ‘ P , averaging 17 unils per 
a4 That is why PB today offers advertisers the largest builder-contractor builder built 881.450 dwell- 
ee buying power of any magazine in the industry. ing units for an estimated 
$8,350,000,000. 


PRACTICAL BUILDER gives its advertisers a 
total of almost 65,000 overall builder circulation. 
Of this circulation, 59,400 are owners, managers, PB builder readers built 
. ate executives and other top buvi is over $2,100,000,000 in new 
corporate executives and other top buying power, fecun,caaemnandial, induecteled 
the largest number in this category that you can and other non-residential 
buy anywhere. construction. 


Our salesmen welcome your challenge on any basis 
you wish—builder buying power . . . editorial lead- 


srshi advertisi sults »y are able " PB builder readers handled 
ership .. . advertising re sults. They are able to offer between $2,000,000,000 
you proof on any of these points. and $3,000,000,000 in 
remodeling, alterations and 
repair work. 


= wil 
A Powerful Editorial Service Pra ctical 
These reprints reflect the kind of editorial power and @® 
service — not just for a year, but for 17 years — eo 
that has made PB the magazine preferred by most 
builders. 
PRACTICAL BUILDER readers this year have pur- 
chased more than 25,000 of these factual, helpful 
reprints at up to $1.00 a copy. No other magazine 


going to builders does anything like this. 5 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 3, Ilinols 
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“Mfood freezer plans. 


Admen Face Six 
Major Tasks, 
Borton Says 


Soutu Benp, Inp., Nov. 11—Six 
major challenges will confront ad- 
vertising and sales during 1953-54, 


Mr. Borton said. “Surveys show 
that the public often questions ad- 
vertising and selling, and that 
|young people are not generally 
looking ahead to careers in this 
| field. We have an educational job 
to do, both for the public and more 
| particularly in schools and col- 
| leges. 


. “4. To meet growing govern- 
ment restrictions and taxes on dis- 
tribution. Legislators and govern- 


facts about distribution,” Mr. Bor- 
ton said. “We have an obligation 
to tell them. 

“5. To sell our economic system. 
Advertising and sales people are 
the vocal forces in our system and 
large factors in our means of com- 
munication. We can do more, prob- 
| ably, than any other group to help 
the man on the street know more 
| about our economic system.” 

Mr. Borton presented the Mer- 
|chandisers Club with its charter 


Elon G. Borton, president of the! ment officials do not know the | of membership in the AFA, an or- 


Advertising Federation of Ameri- 
ca, told the Merchandisers Club 
of St. Joseph Valley here today. 

The over-ali challenge, Mr. Bor- 
ton said, will be to sell the prod- 
ucts and services of our tremen- 
dous productive capacity. When 
defense demands level off late in 
1953 or early 1954, he said, dis- 
tribution will have to sell about 
$20 billion more goods for civilian 
use. It can be done, but it will 
take advance planning and aggres- 
sive work, he declared. 

The other challenges Mr. Borton 
enumerated ran as follows: 

“1. To keep up with swiftly 
changing techniques and _ trends. 
Never have advertising and sell- 
ing been changing so fast,” he 
said. “In retailing, for instance, 
there are the growth of self-serv- 
ice and robot selling, changing re- 
tail store hours, the increase in 
suburban shopping centers and 


& “In advertising,” he pointed out, 
**here are problems of increasing 
@Osts, the inroads of television, 
and the need to do better pre-sell- 
img of brands. There are sharp 
changes in population, particular- 
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ganization of 25,000 members rep- | Doherty Heads Eastern Admen 
resenting all interests in advertis-| John P. S. Doherty, advertising 


ing. |director of the Eagle-Tribune, 
| Lawrence, Mass., has been elected 
Compo Shoe Promotes Long |president of the New England 


Compo Shoe Machinery Corp., Newspaper Advertising Executives 
Basten, has promoted Robert W.| ASS. 

ing to manager of the company’s | 
new Canadian offices at 432 W.| Navigation Coal Boosts 2 
Ontario St., Montreal. Mr. Long) _ Lehigh Navigation Coal Co. 
was assistant district manager of Philadelphia, has promoted Wil- 
the company’s Maine office. The liam M. Gillespie, sales manager, 
Canadian affiliate is to be known|to merchandising director and 
as Compo Shoe Machinery Corp. Richard C. Newbold, sales promo- 


ly among the very young and the 
very old. 
“2. To be efficient and keep | 
@@sts down,” Mr. Borton said, 
“Will be a particularly difficult 
CHailenge to meet. Both manage- 


ment and the public are very 
Camscious of increasing distribu- 
én costs. This is partly caused 


by consumers’ demands for more 
afd more service, for more pre-| 
Pparation and packaging, for con- 
Vénient buying and use. But the 
pllblic doesn’t allow for the fact 
that it costs more to do these 
things. It is imperative to be more | 
efficient and to keep the public) 
informed about the reasons for 
higher costs. 

*3. To inform the public about 
advertising and selling is vital,” | 


| 


Jack Williams, 
wasn t a greyhound 
once a dog? 


Mention the animal of the 
same name to someone. Go 
ahead. Will he think of a 
racing dog? He will not. 
He'll think of 


economical 


efficient, 
transportation 
via bus to more than 100,- 
000 places in 48 states and 
Canada and Mexico. That's 
the power of advertising, 
and we dare say that news- 
papers can take a lot of 
credit. In Cincinnati, for ex- 
ample, the Times-Star car- 
ries more linage to more 
people about Greyhound 
than any other publication. 


RETAIL ADVERTISERS KNOW THE 
LOS ANGELES HERALD-EXPRESS TO 
BE A NEWSPAPER OF TREMENDOUS 


ADVERTISING RESPONSEability! | 


of Canada. tion manager, to sales director. 
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tion case. | daily paper, the Item, which com- | combination ad rates. (According 
upreme ourt District Judge Herbert W. plained to the Justice Department to an AA check of Standard Rate 
Christenberry ruled last May that and thus instigated the suit. | & Data listings, there are approxi- 


the Times-Picayune Publishing Co. | mately 165 such combinations.) 
had been guilty of violating the| = The importance of the Times- | 
Sherman Anti-Trust Act by forc-| Picayune decision was magnified | abandon their combination rate 
ing national and classified adver- by the fact that it would affect) structures, the appeal says, “there; 
tisers to buy space in the New Or- a large number of similar news-| will be a very grave economic im- 
leans States with every purchase! paper combinations across the! pact upon a major segment of the 
of Times-Picayune space (AA,/| country. The Times-Picayune’s ap- | newspaper industry and the adver- | 
June 2). peal states that approximately 180) tising public.” 

The combination rate offer,|newspaper publishers, substan-| The Times- Picayune brought its 
Judge Christenberry ruled, was | tially all who publish both morn- | appeal of Judge Christenberry’s 
harmful to New Orleans’ other ing and evening papers, use similar decision directly to the Supreme 


Review Set for 
‘Times-Picayune’ 


WASHINGTON, Nov. 11—The U. S. 
Supreme Court has agreed to re- 
view the now-famous New Orleans 
Times-Picayune forced combina- 


if you want sales 
you ll GE7 them from... 


The Los Angeles Evening 
HERALD-EXPRESS 


"Los Angeles’ FIRST Metropolitan Newspaper’ 


(Founded 1871) 


a 


If these papers are forced to 


| Jan. 1. Each agency will handle 


| Douglas McAdams Inc. (pharma- 
— specialties), also of New 
ork. 


To Vick Knight Advertising 


Court. No date was announced for 
initial hearings. 


Hottman-La Roche Names Two 

Hoffman-LaRoche Inc., Nutley, 
N. J., maker of pharmaceutical 
specialties, chemicals and syn- 
thetic vitamins, has appointed Cor- 
tez F. Enloe Inc. and Robert E. 
Wilson Inc., both of New York, te 
|handle its advertising, effective 


selected Papa of products. Cur- 
rently liSted as handling this ac- 
count are Kiesewetter Associates 
(bulk vitamin sales) and William 


Vick Knight Advertising, Los 
Angeles, has been appointed to 
direct advertising for the El Mira- 
dor Hotel, Palm Springs, Cal. Me- 
dia will include newspapers in 
both the U. S. and Canada, 24- 
sheet posters and magazines. The 
hotel reopens in December, after 
having been used as an Army hos- 
pital during World War II. 


for PACKAGING 
WITH YOUR PRODUCT 


With your name or ad on them, 
these balloons are the balance-tip- | 
ping factor that will influence the 
shopper to choose your product — 
be it soap, dog food, cereal or any 
item packaged in a box or bag. 


Convenient also as a hand-out 
premium. 


Write, Wire or Phone 
for Complete 
Information. 


” 


‘The OAK RuseserCo 


Ravenna Onto 
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94.6% of NEWSWEEK’s readers are peo- 
ple of influence and decision in business, 
industry, the professions and government. 


NEWSWEEK delivers more such busi- 
ness purchasing influence... per adver- 
tising dollar...than any other weekly 
or bi-weekly magazine. 


Because 


NEWSWEEK’s 800,000-plus circulation 
delivers more families with incomes of 
$5,000 and more...per advertising 
dollar ...than any other weekly or 
bi-weekly magazine measured by 
Publishers Information Bureau. 


This income bracket is the top market 
for quality goods and services. For in- 
stance, the average NEWSWEEK family 
carries $23,122 in life insurance. 


Newsweek... 
First Choice to Sell” 
i the Top of the Market 
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Along the Media Path 


e Hardware News has adopted 
franchise circulation through job- 
bers in the hardware field. A bro- 
chure, explaining the plan, is 
available to advertisers and agen- 
cies 


e King Broadcasting Co., operator 
of KING (AM, FM and TV) in Se- 
attle, is helping the public school 
system there to enter the field of 
educational broadcasting. KING 
supplied the school system with an 
FM transmitter, monitor, antenna 
and services of its techncial staff. 
Part of this equipment came from 
the earlier acquisition by KING 
of KRSC’s license and transmit- 
ters. The schoal system expects to 
be broadcasting early in 1953. 


e@ Men’s Wear, a Fairchild publi-| 
cation, is out with a new brochure. 
reporting on what it calls “your 
new work clothes customer.” The 
booklet points out that the work) 
clothes market now includes white 
collar workers, professional men 
and business executives who do} 
work around their homes. A poll 
conducted by the magazine among | 
its retail subscribers found that} 
work clothing accounts for 15% | 
Sof their total volume. 
3 
® KEPO, El Paso, is now using| 
Station breaks recorded by promi- | 
Ment southwestern business execu- | 
tives. The twin purpose is to pro-| 
Mote the station and give adver- | 
fisers plus-service. The breaks tie 
fm the advertiser directly with the 
ation. For example: “This is 
hn Doe of the Friendly Furni- 

re Co., reminding you this is 
EPO, the friendly voice of El 
aso”; or, “This is James Doe of 
X-Premium Beer, saying that for 
a listening it's KEPO...” 


@ Magazine claim-and-boast de- 
Partment: Sunset has the biggest | 
November issue in its history-—232 | 


Beges—and ad revenue is 34.2% | 
Righer than last November: fall 
i§sues of American Artist (Sep- 


t@mber, October and November) 
“produced the largest dollar vol- 
Wme in our 15 years of publishing | 
history”; ad lines in the November 
Popular Mechanics were up 4,000 
Over last November; the December 
Modern Photography carries more 


Switch to the 
EASIEST of ali fixatifs to use 


“KRYLON® 
Acrylic 
Spray 


Just press 
@ button— 


PP me, spray it on! 


Krylon covers faster and better than 
old-fashioned fixatifs. But Krylon does 
more than fix. It adds sparkle and lus- | 
ter te layouts, charcoals, photographs | 


and retouchings, charts, repro proofs. 


It goes on clear and stays clear! Easily 


removed with eraser to permit correc- 
tions. Dries 


in three minutes. Get 
it at art supply stores. Krylon, Inc., 
2601 N. Broad St., Phila. 32, Pa. 


advertising than any issue in its 
history and closed out the year 
with a 19.2% increase (153 pages) 
over 1951 


e The Chicago Tribune reports 
that it hit an alltime month’s high 
in ad volume with 4,746,657 lines 


in October. A whopping 2,545,013 
lines of retail advertising helped 
set the record. The 10-month total 
for the Tribune was 39,329,787 
lines. 


e And the Philadelphia Inquirer 
Says its October linage—3,700,000 
—was the biggest month in its 
history. 


e Building products manufac- 
turers and their agencies may be 
interested in getting Architectural 
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Record’s continuing survey of sub- 
scribers on what kind of advertis- 
ing they consider valuable. The 
survey is unusual because the 
magazine did not categorize an- 
swers in any arbitrary listing. In- 
stead, the actual criticisms of in- 
dividual architects and engineers 
are presented. 


e WNBK, NBC television station 
in Cleveland, reports local sales 
are up 62.5% and national spot 
business up 44% for 1952. 


e Grit’s new presentation is “The 
World Behind the Trees,” a bro- 
chure which points out that adver- 
tisers can't reach the small towns 
by aiming only at big city markets 
and farm markets. Grit compares 
its reader survey with metropoli- 
tan consumer analyses to show 
that brand loyalty is much higher 
in small towns than in big cities 
and then shows how certain ad- 
vertisers have achieved brand 
preference through consistent ad- 
vertising in Grit. 
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e Anything goes in promotion, in- 


cluding promotion of promotions. , 


The Ladies’ Home Journal re- 
cently sent out a mailing piece 
which included the line: ‘More 
people buy the Journal than any 
other magazine in the world.” A 
few days later a follow-up letter 
went out, noting this item as an 
error and pointing out: “What we 
meant to say was this: ‘More wo- 
men buy the Ladies’ Home Journal 
than any other magazine carrying 
advertising.’ ” 


Now the Journal has directed a 
letter to Apvertistnc AcE asking 
whether we think this was a pre- 
planned promotion. Whether we 
do or not is, of course, beside the 
point. (According to the letter, 
“Journal advertising staffers aren’t 
saying.” ) 


e Look is promotion happy these 
days, too. In announcing prepara- 
tion of its second annual travel- 
vacation guide issue, the maga- 
zine says: “In December, Look 


will, in effect, tell its tremendous 
audience of 20,650,000 people to 
| pack up their bags and start trav- 
'eling.” In addition to reaching 
regular Look readers, the issue will 
go to 10,000 persons who are on 
the mailing lists of 40 leading 
| travel agents. 


e Everywoman’s has issued its 
year-end report—ad pages up 
49.2%, revenue up 81.7%. 


e A total of 106 companies, op- 


erating 2,604 supermarkets, have 
entered the fourth annual super- 
market advertising competition 
conducted by McCall’s. The maga- 
zine will present 18 awards at the 
mid-year meeting of the Super 
Market Institute in Los Angeles, 
Dec. 1-4. 


Burke Dowling Adams Moves 

Burke Dowling Adams Inc., At- 
lanta agency, has moved to new | 
quarters in the American Mutual | 
Liability Bldg. 


anc 


. { - ? . = | 
other magazine in the world 


ore tS 


| 


| 


| Cincinnati, 


Coast Classified Admen Elect 


Rex Buzan, classified advertising 
manager of the Oregon Journal, 
Portland, has been elected presi- 
dent of the Western Classified Ad- 
vertising Assn. Other officers 
elected are Felix Eberouette, San 
Francisco Chronicle, 1st v.p.; James 
Speedie, Los Angeles Mirror, 2nd 
v.p.; Florence Tyler, Press & En- 
terprise, Riverside, Cal., secretary, 
and Carl Lehman Jr., Press-Demo- 
crat, Santa Rosa, Cal., treasurer. 


Appoints G. P. Gundlach & Co. 


Johnson Dairy, Ashland, Ky., has 
appointed G. P. Gundlach & Co., 
to handle media and 
sales promotion in the Ashland, O., 
and the Ironton, O., market areas. 
A diversified media program will 
be developed for the company’s 
milk, ice cream and dairy products. 


Joins ‘Journal of Commerce’ 

Jan. C. Van Aller, formerly in 
the financial advertising depart- 
ment of the Wall Street Journal, 
has joined the advertising staff of 
the ‘New York Journal of Com- 
a weekly international edi- 
ion. 
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NBC Offering New 
Plan for Improving 
Video Commercials 


New York, Nov. 14—Nationai 
Broadcasting Co. is going to help 
its advertisers improve their TV 
commercials 

Convinced that it is to every- 
body's advantage to make televi- 
sion as efficient as possible for the 
sponsor, the network yesterday 
came up with a plan designed to 
improve TV's sales effectiveness 

The NBC suggestion, advanced 
by John K. Herbert, v.p. in charge 
of sales, is to produce experimental 
commercials in more or less rough 
form and pre-test them before an 
audience. Then, on the basis of 
findings in this test, make the final 
version of the commercials for on- 


IDEA-OLOGY 


Advertising with an instantaneous ap- 
pea!—based on a fresh approach —origi- 


nality—and IDEAS. Ads copy themes, 
letters, literature ‘travelture,”’ 
ete Serving agencies and advertisers 


a a ellow Bott 0 
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the-air use. 

Mr. Herbert said that the test 
commercials need not meet the ad- 
vertiser’s usual slick production 
standards To keep the test cost 
down, settings, props, performers 
and camera work can be confined 
to the amount required to get an 
idea across. The main objective is 
to determine the relative superior- 
ity of various copy approaches, he 
explained 


8 NBC will set up schedules in its 
New York studios for rehearsal 
and shooting of commercials. These 
will be kinescoped for showing 
before a specially selected audi- 
ence, whose reaction will be noted 
and reported on later by Schwerin 
Research Corp. 

The network will make this 
service available to its video clients 
at cost. How much this cost will 
be depends on how elaborate the 
commercials are, of course. The 
minimum package price for studio 
facilities and Schwerin pre-test- 
ing for a one-minute spot will be 
approximately $80. 

NBC evolved this project for 
increased video effectiveness fol- 
lowing an extensive study of au- 


dience reaction to video sales mes- 
sages. This research covered 2,000 
TV commercials for several hun- 
dred nationally-advertised prod- 
ucts. It was aimed at finding out 
what sales points were best re- 
membered and why. 


® Each commercial was Schwerin- 
tested before studio spectators. The 
audience watched a program with 
the commercial inserted as it would 
be on home sets. At the end of the 
show people were asked to write 
down the sponsor’s name (i.e., 
brand of the featured product) and 
everything they could recall about 
the product. Later they were asked 
to comment on whether they found 
the advertising convincing. 
Principal results of the tests have 
been summarized in a slide pres- 
entation and a 48-page book titled: 
“How to Increase the Effective- 
ness of Television Commercials.” 


® As a result of this research, 
NBC advises TV sponsors to keep 
these general rules in mind when 
producing commercials: 

1. Correlate audio and video. 

2. Demonstrate wherever pos- 
sible. 


3. Keep it simple. 
4. Use extreme care in selecting 
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the person to make the pitch. 
5. Keep the setting authentic. 


TV PITCHES SHOULD 
BE SIMPLE: SCHWERIN 

New York, Nov. 12—Leonard 
Kudisch, v.p. of Schwerin Research 
Corp., today said advertisers are 
throwing away their money by 
using expensive television com- 
mercials. 

Reporting the results of a re- 
cent Schwerin study, Mr. Kudisch 
said: 

“Elaborate and arty production 
touches can doudle costs of TV 
commercials without increasing 
their sales effectiveness.” 

Mr. Kudisch said his company 
studied reactions of nearly 1,000,- 
000 people to 6,000 commercials 
and found the simple, inexpensive 
commercial the most effective—in 
terms of audience liking, remem- 
brance and belief. 


s The TV commercials used in the 
tests were rough “blueprints” made 
by companies and agencies for ap- 
proximately $250 to $400. They 
were shown to 300-member audi- 
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WITH LARGE BETHLEHEM STEEL CO. AND JU. S. 


STEEL CORP. PLANTS HEADING THE LIST 


Western Pennsylvania's 
Second Largest 
Metropolitan District 


COAL and STEEL, two of our country’s leading wage paying indus- 
tries, form the backbone of the Johnstown market. With such 


a cushion of top payrolls the market is ripe for maximum sales 


results. Johnstown is one of the four test markets in the United 


States chosen by the country’s leading research organizations. In- 


clude Johnstown on your next schedule. 


No Outside Daily With Over 3% Coverage Of The Market 
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NEW—The Bijou hosiery box perched on 
the back of this counter unit is called the 
“first new departure from the sleek-shiny 
type of package which has deluged the 
hosiery field for the past four years.’ De- 
signed by Karen Lord, the new package 
has a duil firish French tricolor. A complete 
store promotion comes with the package. 
Dundes & Frank, the Bijou agency, reports 
excellent reaction to the new box. 


ences in Schwerin’s Manhattan 
theater and produced scores equal 
to elaborate commercials costing 
$3,000 to $10,000. 

Pointing out that $6,000,000 is 
now spent annually in New York 
City alone for TV commercials, 
Mr. Kudisch strongly urged elim- 
ination of arty props, dissolves and 
other touches which he said “clut- 
ter up commercialy. 


a As an example, he cited one 
commercial pre-tested for a hard 
goods company. This showed an 
attractive model undressing be- 
| hind a 412° screen, while the an- 
nouncer’s voice on soundtrack de- 
livered the sales pitch. 

“Very few people remembered 
anything from the advertising 
message, because they were paying 
such close attention to the model,” 
Mr. Kudisch said. “We tested an- 
other commercial for the same 
product, with essentially the same 
copy, but with a less distracting 
pictorial element. It achieved more 
than twice as much remembrance.” 


| Hutchins Appoints Martindale 

James K. Martindale, previous- 
| ly copy v.p. of Dancer-Fitzgerald- 
| Sample and prior to that asso- 
| ciated with Wm. Esty Co. and 
|Kenyon & Eckhardt, has been 
named v.p. of national advertis- 
ing on the Philco account by 
Hutchins Advertising Co., Phila- 
delphia. 


Reilly Named Royal Blue Exec 

The Consolidated Grocers Corp., 
Chicago, has promoted William H. 
Reilly v.p. and director of mer- 
| chandising for Royal Blue Stores, 
Chicago, a division of the company. 
|Mr. Reilly formerly was coordi- 
nator of advertising and sales pro- 
motion for Consolidated. 


Morrow Heads Merchandising 

WTVJ, Miami, has switched 
Lynn Morrow from public rela- 
tions director to merchandising 
| director. Genevieve (Billie) Geiss, 
formerly media director in the 
| Miami office of Grant Advertising, 
has been named assistant to Mr. 
Morrow. 


(To Post Advertising Co. 
Dolores Nicholas, formerly with 
Advertising Division Inc., Chicago, 
has been named art director of 
Post Advertising Co., Chicago. 


$20,000 WORTH 
of art and layout 
material for only 


i tile, $180! 
CLIPPER 
Multi-Ad Services, Inc. 
105 Walnut, Peoria, Ill. 
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Marketers Told a Dozen Reasons Why 
Trade Show Exhibits Can Benefit Them 


NeEwakkK, Nov. 11—Until the mil- 
lenium, it probably will be neces- 
sary to tell people what they may 
hope to get from trade shows, Wil- 
liam C. Copp, exhibits and adver- 
tising manager, Institute of Radio 
Engineers, told members of Indus- 
trial Marketers of New Jersey last 
week. 

Summarizing 12 major advan- 
tages that trade exhibits offer in- 
dustrial advertisers, Mr. Copp 
listed the following: 

Exhibits (1) present products 
quickly; (2) 
you; (3) enable you to renew cus- 
tomer contacts; (4) enhance the 
value of demonstrations; 
able you to reach people salesn:en 
can’t; (6) produce inquiries and 
leads unobtainable otherwise; (7) 
open new markets; (8) build sales- 
men’s prestige and help dealers; 
(9) help to develop local sales; 
(10) build community identity; 
(11) interest prospective employes, 
and (12) above all, exhibits make 
sales. 


s “You have audience participation 
in trade shows,” Mr. Copp said. 
“You can tell and tell people facts, 
but until you get them to ask 
questions you seldom get any- 
where. That’s what trade shows 
do. Buyers and prospects come to 
see and ask questions. 

“Another thing: Lots of people 
in the industrial field never see 
the products they buy. Exhibits 
enable them to learn first hand 
about products, components and 
end uses, and give the exhibitor an 
opportunity to give dramatic dem- 
onstrations. 

“Exhibits also give you an op- 
portunity to show what you’ve 
done for other people by presenting 
various types of case history mate- 
rial.” 


s Commenting on some of the 
things necessary to do in planning 
an industrial exhibit, Mr. Copp 
suggested that advertising manag- 
ers should buy exhibit space early 
and wisely on much the same 
basis they do advertising space in 
other media. Study the so-called 
editorial content of a trade show, 
he suggested, and find out who 
other exhibitors are. 

“Do advertising research and 
plan. Get your program down on 
paper in detail. Save money by 
ordering supplies early. If work is 
planned in advance, there is no 
need to have overtime work at the 
exhibition hall,” he said. 

“Don’t confuse an exhibit with 
outdoor advertising,” Mr. Copp 
cautioned. “A trade show is for 
demonstrations and sales,” he em- 
phasized. “Schedule your salesmen 
or demonstrators so that there will 
always be somebody on the floor. 
Be strict about enforcing this, but 
be sure you have enough people 
so that nobody gets too much work 
to do. Sales people have to get 
proper rest and relaxation inter- 
vals to be fresh and effective. Brief 
your salesmen and demonstrators 
before a show and insist on stick- 
ing to a planned program. 


s “Plan your sales literature also,” 
Mr. Copp said, “and don’t give 
away too much too freely. People 
value what is hard to get more than 
they do giveaways. 

“Don’t be afraid to sell. That's 
what you're there for. Get names 
and addresses of prospects, and 
work out a system of followups. 

“Finally,” Mr. Copp said, “don’t 
copy your competitor—out-idea 
him. You don’t need giveaways or 
gimmicks to attract a crowd. Make 
everything you do help to give 
needed information and to sell 
your product.” 

Elliott Charlop, advertising man- 
ager, S. Blickman Inc., in a brief 
discussion on the use of point of 
sale material in the industrial 
field, called it a refresher course 
on products for salesmen and deal- 


ers. 

He said he follows the practice 
of mailing such material to sales 
representatives in care of local 
dealers. They bring out the pack- 
age when salesmen call. Salesmen 
then go to work to sell dealers on 
the value of using the material. 


'Red Wing Potteries to Jamian 


} 
} 
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Red Wing Potteries, Red Wing, 
Minn., has appointed Jamian Ad- 
vertising & Publicity Inc., New 
York, to handle its advertising. A 
program calling for use of na- 


bring prospects to| tional magazines, business papers 


and sales contests is being planned. 


KMOX Promotes Three 

In a move to coordinate station 
sales activities, KMOX, St. Louis, 
has promoted three of its staff 
members. Robert Hyland Jr., who 
has been in charge of national 
sales, has been promoted to general 
sales manager. He will be responsi- 
ble for all sales, local and national. 
P. S. Anderson is advanced to co- 
ordinator of promotion and pub- 
licity, local and national. Ray Mc- 
Carthy, director of public relations 
and publicity, has been promoted 
to an account executive. 


WOKE Changes Kilocycles 
WOKE, Oak Ridge, Tenn., has 
been authorized by 
Communications Commission 
change from 1430 to 1290 kilo- 
cycles. 
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The Accounting Fraternity is a Market... 
BIG and INFLUENTIAL 


The accounting fraternity includes Financial V.P.'s, Treasurers, Con- 
trollers, C.P.A.s, Office Managers, Independent Public Accountants. 
The Journal of Accountancy will pin-point your sales message to these 
buyers of office machines, record-keeping systems, forms, and supplies; 
these advisors on taxes, investment and loan requirements, pension 
plans, and insurance programs. See S.R.D.S. Business Publication 
Section, Classification No. 20. 


ESTABLISHED 1905 @ CIRCULATION 62,914 A.B.C. 


The JOURNAL of ACCOUNTANCY 
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OIL! From its own wells Huber produces oil it uses 
in making carbon black, a basic ingredient of inks. 


printing famous Sporting News. And much more. You'll want to read 


HUBER NEWS. Write for your free copy. 


BALLPLAYERS’ BIBLE: Sporting 
News has never printed an error 
in fact. Read HUBER NEWS’ story. 
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TREMENDOUS PRESSURE on these large calender stacks irons out, smooths down 
coated with Huber clays. HUBER NEWS picture story shows “How Paper Is Made.” 


IF YOUR BUSINESS INVOLVES THE GRAPHIC ARTS, 
BE SURE TO READ THIS... 


Nothing's more basic to the graphic arts than the tools of the industry— 
paper and ink. And the more you know about these tools, the better 
they serve you. That's why you'll want to read this issue of HUBER NEWS. 
It’s packed with information on both paper and ink. There’s a four-page 
picture report on “How Paper Is Made”; a behind-the-scenes story on 


UP TO 20,000 COMIC BOOKS PER HOUR roll off this huge 
press. HUBER News tells how comic books—an increas- 
ingly important industrial sales tool—go to press. 
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J. M. HUBER CORPORATION 


cy) INK DIVISION 


620 62nd Street, Brooklyn 20, New York 
Ink Plants: Bayonne, N. J.; Borger, Texos; Boston, Moss.; 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; East St. Louis, Ili.; McCook, til. 

Ink Sales Offices: Boston, Moss.; Brooklyn, N. Y.; Chicago, 
11.; New York, N. Y¥.; Eost St. Lowis, Il. 

HUBER PRODUCTS IN USE SINCE 1780 
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Waterman Pen Has 
New Executive and 
Sapphire-Point Pen 


New York, Nov. 11—L. E. Wa- 
terman Co. has appointed a new 
top management team, spearhead- 
ed by Robert D. Howse as execu- 
tive v.p., and launched a new prod- 
uct, a sapphire-point fountain pen 

Priced at $6, tax included, the 
new sapphire jewel point pen will 
be in limited spot distribution by 
Christmas. Called the “smoothest 
writing instrument ever devel- 
oped,” the pen is a ball point type, 
has a gold-filled barrel, a retract- 
able point and is considerably 
slimmer than conventional pens. It 
weighs less than one ounce and 
is the lightest ever marketed, the 
company says. 

Waterman has also developed a 
new kind of ink for use with the 


sapphire-point pen. It is described 
as quick-drying and smear-proof, 
and cannot be transferred from 
one piece of paper to another. The‘ 
ink is supposed to flow over the 
surface of a sapphire more smooth- 
ly than a steel ball or any kind 
of metal point. 


s The new pen is the first step} 
in a changeover which will see the} 
entire line of Waterman pens re- 
styled. There will not be very 
much advertising for the jewel 
point until some time next year, 
however. 

Mr. Howse, formerly president | 
of Argus Cameras Inc., will be 
chief executive officer of Water- 
man’s domestic operations and will 
serve on the board of directors. 
Six other executives have been ap- 
pointed or promoted to serve with 
Mr. Howse. They are: 

George R. Weppler, formerly 
manager of operations of Metal 


Incomplete... like a 
+ media schedule without The Elks 


Over one million mature family men, with incomes | 
double the national median, want your ads to succeed 
in The Elks. It is their magazine, fraternal in nature, 
national in scope, high in editorial excellence. At only 
$2.14 per page per thousand, The Elks delivers a mass 


market with class incemes. y \ : 
. eT, ; 
THE . 
. \ 
~— ~ 
MAGAZINE 
NEW YORK « CHICAGO « DETROIT « LOS ANGELES 4 


CIRCULATION OVER 


& Thermit Corp., has been elected 
v.p. in charge of all Waterman 
manufacturing operations; Gordon 
F. Gilmore, formerly treasurer of 
Whitmery Chain Co., has been 
elected secretary and treasurer. 
Charles S. Kernaghan, formerly 
general sales manager, has been 
promoted to v.p. in charge of sales 


and merchandising. He has been | 


with the company since 1941. 


Robert D. Scott, with Day Mfg. | 


Co. when it merged with Water- 


man several years ago, has been | 


named v.p. in charge of research 


and development, a new division | 
which the company expects to play | 
an important role in its expansion | 


plans. 


® Another new executive post is 
merchandising manager, filled by 


| Marcus Salzman Jr., formerly with 


R. H. Macy & Co. 
A two-year process of consoli- 


| dating all the administrative and 
|manufacturing operations of the 


company at its plant in Seymour, 
Conn., has now been completed, 
according to Frank D. Waterman, 
president. 

Commenting on several new 
models now being introduced, Mr. 
Waterman said: “The introduction 
of these new models gives Water- 
man the strongest, most competi- 
tive product line in all price brack- 
ets that the company has ever pre- 
sented. We now have writing in- 
struments selling from $1 on up to 
$125, all leaders or potential lead- 
ers in their respective price classi- 
fications.” 

He said the company is doing 
continuous research on new types 
of fountain pens. One under study 
is a pen which will fill by an ab- 
sorption process, without the use 
of any levers. Several pen manu- 
facturers are believed to be work- 
ing on this type of pen at present. 


‘American Druggist' Boosts 3 
American Druggist, New York, 
has named John E. Riesenfeld bus- 
iness manager. Mr. Riesenfeld was 
advertising manager. Prior to join- 
ing the magazine he was on the 
advertising staff of Good House- 
keeping. Robert A. O'Malley, west- 
ern manager with headquarters at 
Chicago, succeeds Mr. Riesenfeld. 
O. M. (Mike) Onesty of the Chi- 
cago staff succeeds Mr. O'Malley. 


Two Join Holzer Co. as A. E.s 


Holzer Co., Los Angeles agency, 
has appointed John Bainbridge and 
Fred Eggers account executives. 
Mr. Bainbridge previously was ra- 
dio and television director for Wal- 
ter McCreery Inc. Mr. Eggers for- 
merly was radio and television di- 
rector for Lockwood-Shackelford 
and copywriter for Hixson & Jor- 
gensen, which absorbed the agen- 
cy. 


|“UNLIMITED OPPORTUNITY 
FOR RETAIL BUSINESS” 


79,000 ABC 


Represented Nationally by 
TEXAS QUALITY NEWSPAPERS Inc. 
927 National City Bidg.. Dallas 1, Tex 
Wew York 


CORPUS CHRISTI, TEXAS 


says Fred Lazarus, Jr. 


A crush of eager buyers 


jammed Corpus Christi’s new 


Fedway store at its opening 


October 16. “We believe there 
is unlimited opportunity here 


for retail business,” said 
Fred Lazarus, Jr., president 


of Federated Department Stores 


in selecting Corpus Christi 
as one of the seven cities 
for its new Fedway chain. 
And in order to reach this 
rich market Fedway used 
97,062 lines of advertising 
in the Caller-Times its first 


week! Write for market data. 


| 


Advertising Age, November 17, 1952 


Getting Personal 


Arnold Hartley, program director for WOV, New York, is visiting 
his parents in Los Angeles. ..Carl W.Ackerman, dean of the Co- 
lumbia School of Journalism, and Elliott M. Sanger, executive v-p. 
and general manager of WQXR, received the 1952 awards of the 
Columbia School of Journalism alumni association for their out- 
standing achievements in journalism and allied fields, on Nov. 13... 

Jay Hoffer, sales promotion director at WICC, Bridgeport, is giv- 
ing a course in radio and television at the Community Center... 
Fred D. Wilson, president of the Capehart-Farnsworth Corp., and 
Mrs. Wilson have returned from a month-long tour of England and 
continental Europe. .. 

Veteran Chicago adman Al Salisbury, ill these many months, is 
back in St. Francis Hospital, Evanston, for major abdominal surgery. 
He spent some time there early in the fall for observation and treat- 
ment. .. 

Bill Brower, copywriter in the sales promotion department of 
CBS radio network, New York, is author of three books just off the 
presses of Stravon Publishers. They are “The Complete Traveling 
Salesman’s Joke Book,” “The Complete Barbershop Joke Book” and 
“The Complete Army-Navy Joke Book.”.. 


ONE YEAR YOUNG—David J. Mahoney (left), who quit a $25,000-a-year spot with 

Ruthrauff & Ryan to open his own agency, seems to be in a jovial mood at first 

birthday party of David J. Mahoney Inc. The cake-cutters are George Neumann 
and Wini Kemp. 


William M. Savitt, president of Station WCCC, Hartford, is the re- 
cipient of the 1952 Citizenship Award of the Hartford Jewish War 
Veterans. .. 

The Advertising Council has awarded a certificate of apprecia- 
tion to Robert E. Healy, v.p. and treasurer of McCann-Erickson, for 
his services as volunteer coordinator of the council’s blood donor 
campaign. ..The Federation of Jewish Philanthropies has named 
Edward Klein, of Storm & Klein, chairman of the advertising di- 
vision’s 1952 drive... 

National Export Advertising Service president Paul R. Kruming 
is touring Latin America on a month-long study of current market- 
ing conditions. ..Among the newly elected members of the National 
Urban League is Benjamin Wood, v.p. and plans board member of 
William Esty Co... 

The general chairmanship of the Salvation Army’s 1953 appeal, 
which opens in January, has been accepted by Joseph H. McCon- 
nell, president of National Broadcasting Co...Harold E. Fellows, 
president of National Assn. of Radio and Television Broadcasters. 
head the 1953 March of Dimes’ national radio-TV committee. . . 

George Ives Jr., who, as salesman for the foreign editions of 
Popular Mechanics, has a larger territory than most, is on a three- 
week tour of Costa Rica, Venezuela and Ecuador...All set for a 
March wedding are New Yorkers Ella Geller, assistant to the editor 
of Diesel Publications Inc., and Alan Drucker, research director of 
Benrus Watch Co... 

Robert C. Tait, president of Stromberg-Carlson Co., Rochester, 
has been appointed chairman of the finance campaign of the Na- 
tional Planning Assn. He has been one of the most active members 
of the NPA’s business committee on national policy, of which 
Beardsly Rum! is chairman. 

Francis S. Murphy, editor and publisher of the Hartford Times, 
will receive an award, Nov. 23, for his leadership in the Connecticut 
city. The citation will be made at the 100th anniversary banquet 
of Ararat Lodge, B’Nai B’Rith... 

TV pioneer Dr. Allen B. DuMont answers those struck down by 
illness with an article, “Why did this happen to me?” in the October 
issue of Guideposts. Dr. DuMont was a polio victim at the age of 
11...Fred M. Linder, president of the Jacob Ruppert Brewery, is the 
new president of the New York State Brewers Assn. . . 

L. “Dusty” Miller, of the Metro Group, and president of the newly 
formed TGIF (Thank God It’s Friday) Club, has released the names 
of the founding members: Henry Woods, Young & Rubicam; Mar- 
shall Bruce, Oakite Co.; Albert Trussell, Mutual of New York; 
James Murray, Parke-Davis; Paul Muenzberg, Lederle Laboratories; 
Keith Miller, Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, and Harry Hoole, 
Advertising Publications. Meetings are held daily on the 7:36 a.m. 
from Port Washington, L. I... 

Adolph Stuber, v.p. in charge of sales and advertising at Eastman 
Kodak Co., Rochester, celebrated his 40th anniversary with the 
company last month. He joined up soon after his graduation from 
Cornell. .. 

John E. Roosney Sr., senior account executive at Geare-Marston 
Inc., Philadelphia, has been elected president of the Philadelphia 
branch, Automotive Boosters Assn...New president of the Green- 
ville, Tex., Kiwanis Club is Leo Hackney, manager of KGVL... 
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TODAY, THERE IS A BETTER WAY... 


Just as the automobile has made the horse and buggy obsolete, modern media analysis has profitably replaced 
haphazard space buying. 


i + wae 


According to the U. S. Census of Business, the average family in the three city and suburban areas of New York, Chicago and 
Philadelphia spends 5% more for Drugs, 31% more for Food, 339% more for Furniture and Appliances, and 103% more for 


Apparel than the average family in the rest of the U. S. 


— 


FIRST 3 Markets Group reaches nearly 2/3 of all families in the three compact metropolitan areas. 


There is a better way to sell your product... use 


The group with the Sunday Punch 


New York Sunday News 
Chicago Sunday Tribune 
Philadelphia Sunday Inquirer 


Rotogravure « Colorgravure 
Picture Sections « Magazine Sections 


New York, 17, N. Y. News Building, 220 East 42nd Street, VAnderbilt 6-4894 +» Chicago Il, [ll., Tribune Tower, SUperior 7-0043 
San Francisco 4, Calif., 155 Montgomery Street, GArfield 1-7946 + Los Angeles 17, Calif., 1127 Wilshire Boulevard, MIchigan 0259 
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IMPORTAN 


TSWG’s new rates, based on the new 
guarantee of 5,400,000 copies go into 
effect with the April 1953 issue...BUT 
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P.S....remember, TSWG is edited specifically 
largest market for consumer goods in our 
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MACFADDEN PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
203 East 42nd Gtreet, Mew Yor 17 - Officese: Chhenge + San Francisce 
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.... all orders received on or before | 
December Ist, 1952, will be protected 
at present low rates throughout 1953. 
To insure your protection— act now! 


for the great wage-earner market, 
economy foday! 
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Psychological Consultant Finds Movies 
Aren't Better Than Ever on Television 


Los ANGELES, Nov. 12—Holly- 
wood producers may have a tough 
time applying the results of a study 
of TV vs. movies, recently com- 
pleted by Applied Psychology As- 
sociates. 

Starting with the assumption 
that people enjoy those movies in 
which they can identify themselves 
to some degree with the characters, 
preferably the heroes or heroines, 
the research consulting organiza- 
tion says these movies are better 
than ever when presented in movie 
theaters. 

In other words, movies on TV 
don’t pack as much of a wallop 
emphaticaily speaking, as they do 
in theaters. They don’t, reports 
APA, because: 


8 1. TV screens aren't large enough 
to present the life-like image the- 
ater screens do. “This factor adds 
just that much more to the reality 
of the situation, and helps create 
the illusion of participation which 
the viewer is desirous of expe-| 
riencing.” 

2. “There is greater continuity 
to a theater presentation of a 
movie because of the lack of in- 
terruptions for commercials. When- 
ever a TV movie is broken for a 
ommercial announcement, the il- 
Hifion of participation which the 
Viewer has been trying to create is 
téM®porarily lost.” 

8. “Theater surroundings en- 
COBrage participation or projection 
beBause of the fewer distracting 
stimuli. The TV viewer is con- 
stantly aware of a light burning 
in the room, the voices of other! 
peeple seated in the room, the 

id of street noises and similar | 
actors.” | 


SApplied Psychology Associates 
on to say that “it is quite 
gable that the need for motion | 
a theaters will not vanish | 
@itirely...at least not as a result 
TV competition. If we can as- 
Same that producers will turn out 
pi@tures which make it easy for 
thé viewer to participate or pro- 
jegt, then people will continue to! 
ns theaters.” 
his is good news for the pro- 
du@fers, perhaps, but it has this! 
qublification from APA: “At pres- | 
however, no one has a full! 


” 


derstanding of just what the 
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factors are which go to make up a 
movie which encourages the view- 
er to participate. It is certain that 
the cost of producing the movie is 
not a factor.” 

The psychological company adds 
that a number of low cost produc- 
tions have been successful because 
they made it simple for audiences 


to participate. It also says that if} 


movie producers fail to get “these 
unknown psychological factors” 
into their movies, “the future of 
the movie theater is very much in 
doubt.” 


@ The APA study was conducted 
in Los Angeles movie houses and 
covered “a representative sample 
of movie-goers” as they left the 
theaters. Of this group, 37% were 
television owners 
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Comparative figures for movie results ran as follows: 


attendance of TV owners and non-| Type of Movie TVs Non-TV 
owners showed that the latter| Owners = Owners 
went to the movies more often, but | musicals ... 3% 3” 
among TV owners, 79% said they | Mysteries . rene 19 24 
would prefer to watch a movie in —- re acne 2 a 
a theater than on their own sets. | Romance ..... .e 32 33 
Of those without TV sets, Sine. Peer % % 


said they’d rather see a moyie in Of the 63% pore didn’t have 
the theater. television sets when the survey 

The movie-goers were also asked, was made, 72% announced plans 
to express their preferences on the| to buy a set within the next 12 
type of movie they like best. The months. 
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Dairy Group Sets 
$2,000,000 Budget 
for ‘53 Promotion 


Cuicaco, Nov. 11—The Ameri- 
can Dairy Assn. set a $2,000,000 
budget for promotion and research 
in 1953 at a two-day meeting here. 

Advertising for this period will 
center around a series of merchan- 
dising events for specific products. | 
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The first of these will be a special and newspapers to spearhead its, ards, who was general manager of, urer, directs Commonwealth’s ad- 


campaign promoting the virtues of 
evaporated milk in planning budg- 
et meals. This will be kicked off 
with a center spread in The Amer- 
ican Weekly Feb. 8. 

Other special promotions include 
milk and ice cream festivals in the 
summer months. 

The association will use The 
American Weekly, Better Homes & 
Gardens, Good Housekeeping, La- 
dies’ Home Journal, Life, McCall’s 


drives. 


s A new test program on television 
has been set up for the Chicago 
area. The program will stress the 
advantages of using real dairy 
products. Time for the program 
has not been bought, nor has a sta- 
tion been selected. 
Campbell-Mithun is the agency. 
The association has accepted 
the resignation of Owen M. Rich- 


the group since its founding in 
| 1940 (AA, Oct. 6). No successor 
has been named as yet. 


Wins Award for 2nd Year 

For the second successive year, 
Commonwealth Title Co., Phila- 
delphia, has been awarded the 
Capital Trophy for its 1952 ad- 
vertising campaign by the Ameri- 
can Title Assn., Washington. Ed- 


ward S. Schmidt, assistant treas-| 


it? 


in a cave 


under water 


in the jungle 


am. 


You've seen it many times before. Not quite as close, perhaps, but almost. For we venture 
that you've often enjoyed this vegetable at the dining table. 


Although broccoli is not a big crop, it’s a valuable one, and an example of the 
unusually wide variety of products Ohio farmers market to keep their income high, and 


steady, all through the year. 


The year-around farm prosperity in this top-third state makes it one of the richest 
markets for the products you sell. And, there’s an easy, economical, effective way to 
reach 3 out of 4 farm families twice each month — through THE OHIO FARMER! 


There’s another advantage. Your advertising message is carried in a publication that 
tailors the local, state and national news to the Ohio farmer’s current interests. That 
means exceptionally high readership. 


It will pay you to analyze the market in two neighboring states, also — Pennsylvania 
and Michigan — both with a similar crop diversification, income and buying pattern, 
and served by PENNSYLVANIA FARMER and MICHIGAN FARMER. We'll be happy 
to give you the full facts. Write to T1013 Rockwell Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Cleveland, Ohio 


Pennsylvania Farmer, Harrisburg, Pa. 


Two other rich farm states matching Ohio's steady farm income are Michigan and 
Pennsylvania — served by MICHIGAN FARMER and PENNSYLVANIA FARMER. 


Helps Hold Farm Income at a High, Steady Level! 


| vertising. Charles R. Cassidy is its 
‘pee counsel. 

Weil Resumes Duties 

| Sidney Weil, who for the past 19 
months has been on specia! assign- 
ment at the Kingsbury Ordnance 
Plant, La Porte, Ind., has resumed 
his duties as executive v.p. of 
American Safety Razor Corp., 
Brooklyn. The Kingsbury plant is 
operated by American under a 
contract with the Army ordnance 
corps. 


| Appoints Platt-Forbes 


Robinson Aviation Ino., Teter- 
boro, N. J., manufacturer of Met- 
L-Flex mounts and mounting 
bases, has appointed Platt-Forbes, 
New York, to direct its advertis- 
ing. Charles Blum Advertising 
Corp., Philadelphia, is the previous 
agency. 


Names Two Distributors 


Freshmaster Corp., New York, 
has appointed two new distribu- 
tors, one in Buffalo and one in Al- 
bany. Edwin H. Bank is president 
of Freshmaster-Buffalo Inc. and 
Freshmaster-Albany Inc. is headed 
by George Bernstein, president and 
treasurer. 


House & Garden 


Heralded 
by Radio and TV shows, 
by Newspaper Publicity anf 


Tie-in Advertising, 


attracted 


more than 30.000 visitors 


during the month 


it was on display! 
Coming: 


| the complete inside and outside 


in the big January issue 


House 
(«Garden 


story of the 1953 House of Ideas 
| 
| 
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Detailing. Test Push Snowy Bleach Ahead; 
Gold Seal May Give It $750,000 Budget 


Bismarck, N. D., Nov. 13—An 
eight-week test campaign in 
Southern Caiifornia will crystalize 
1953 ad plans for Gold Seal Co.'s 
Snowy Bleach. 

The test promotion, which 
started approximately six weeks 
ago (AA, Oct. 27), is featuring a 
ceupon offer in full-page newspa- 


per space in 12 dailies and includes 
daily television spots on three sta- 
tions. If the results of the test are 
as encouraging as the company ex- 
pects, Thomas S. Kleppe, v.p. and 
treasurer, told AA today, similar 
campaigns will be launched in 
other cities, probably starting with 
Detroit. 


ov 
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ER in Selected Areas! 


tHe AD-VER-TIS-ER, INC., FORT WAYNE, INDIANA 


Budget talks which are now go- 
ing on for Snowy Bleach’s 53 ad- 
vertising will probably result in an 
appropriation of close to $750,000, 
Mr. Kleppe said. The national me- 
dia list already includes four-color 
ads in Ladies’ Home Journal, Mc- 
Call’s, This Week Magazine and 
several other Sunday supplements, 
and space in_ store-distributed 
magazines, all of which Gold Seal 
has been using this past year. 


® Meanwhile, the powder bleach, 
which is designed for bleaching 
more delicate fabrics such as nylon 
and rayon, has been getting store 
detailing support from Reuben H. 
Donnelley Corp., Chicago. 
Donnelley detailers have covered 


independent retailers in Cincin- 
nati, Indianapolis, Kansas City, 
Los Angeles and St. Louis. and 


more than 50% of these dealers, 
Donnelley reports, are now stock- 
ing the product. Donnelley men are 
also furnishing the retailers with 
store displays and reprints of 
Snowy Bleach national ads. 
Snowy Bleach’s introduction has 
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been handled through newspaper 
splashes in one city or area at a 
time. So far, Mr. Kleppe says, the 
product has made its debut in 
roughly 75 metropolitan markets 
via newspapers. 

These introductions have been 
supported by national ads in Bet- 
ter Living, Everywoman’s, Family 
Circle, Ladies’ Home Journal, 
McCall's, Western Family and Wo- 
man’s Day. The Southern Califor- 
nia promotion is testing a followup 
technique which will probably be 
applied in other markets. 


8 Gold Seal’s advertising philos- 
ophy, expressed by its president, 
Harold Schafer, has been to use 
impact advertising with plenty of 
drama. The ad splash which ac- 
companied the introduction of 
Glass Wax by Gold Seal several 
years ago resulted in immediate 
and thorough public acceptance. 
The company hopes to have Snowy 
Bleach in the same position in the 
near future. 

Another product introduced by 
Gold Seal some time ago has been 


ii 


tional average. 


compared 


THE BILLION DOLLAR 
FARM QUAD MARKET 


Baar i tie ee 
(a The Billion Dollar Far 
— WASHINGTON, OREGON, IDAHO and UTAH 


IN THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST 
(compared with national averages) 
28% more farms are operated by full owners 


23% more farms have automobiles 

51% more farms have trucks 

29% more farms have tractors 

13% more farms have combines 

10% more farms have pick-up hay balers 
41% more farms have telephones 

: 17% more farms have electricity 

23% more farms have electric washers 

133% more farms have electric water heaters 
37% more farms have electric feed grinders 
30% more farms have electric water pumps 
10% more farms have electric chick brooders 


Source: 1950 Census of Agriculture 


1—Average income per farm is higher. Cash rece 
—$1,890 above the national farm average. 
average receipts per farm amounted to $62, 


With more money to spend, and with pri 
incentive for improving their farms and homes, the farmers of Washing- 
ton, Oregon, Idaho, and Utah are better customers. Census 
that they own more automobiles, trucks, tractors, farm machinery, and 
electrical appliances than the average U. S. farmer owns. And “What'’: 
Being Bought in 1952” 


There's more sales potential for you in the billion dollar Pacific Northwest 
farm market—for two important zeasons: 


2—More farmers own the farms they operate. Over 73% are full owners— 
with the national full-ownership fi 
de of ownership providing keener 


re of 57%. 


The Utah Farmer. 


« Merket OF 


ate 1951 average $8,036 
ing the last ten years, 
007—$17,869 above the na- 


buying intentions figures show continuing brisk 
demand for these and all kinds of other manufactured goods. 


To sell more of YOUR product in this big market of prosperous farm owners, 
give your advertising the advantage of the dom- 
inant coverage, deep penetration, and unequal 
reader influence of The Washington Farmer. 
The Oregon Farmer, The Idaho Farmer, a 


OF ALL FARMS ARE 
OWNER OPERATED 


data reveal 


ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVES 


Western Associated Farm Papers, Chicago, New York, San Francisco 


GENERAL OFFICES: Spokane, Washington 
STATE OFFICES: Seattle, Portland, Boise, Salt Lake City 


relatively idle on the advertising 
front. Gold Seal Wood Cream, a 
non-silicon wax polish for furni- 
ture and woodwork, has been 
getting second billing in Glass Wax 
ads currently but is said to be gain- 
ing in sales. Mr. Kleppe told AA 
that no plans for the product are 
in the works at present, but added 
that it might well get a sudden 
splurge during the coming year to 
put it in direct competition with 
other cream furniture polishes. 
Campbell-Mithun, Minneapolis, 
handles the Gold Seal account. 


‘Patent Medicine’ 
Salesmen Pitch for 
Ailing Coal Sales 


TOLEDO, Nov. 11—Coal usage for 
domestic heating has slumped 
from 80% of all heating fuels in 
1944 to less than 59% today. 

Harry M. Miller Inc., Columbus 
agency, has devised a remedy for 
this financial ailment for its client 
Elmer Miller Coal Co. here. 

For the company’s salesmen the 
agency has cooked up a medicine 
man pitch to be used on coal deal- 
ers. The salesman recites the symp- 
toms of the ailing coal market. He 
gives the causes that brought about 
the condition and what will happen 
to the dealer’s domestic business 
if he does nothing about it. Then 
he prescribes a cure: sell quality 
coal, which burns longer, gives 
more heat and less ash—in other 
words, sell Miller’s Clear Branch 
coal. 


@ Then, just before taking leave 
of the dealer, the salesman pro- 
duces a patent medicine bottle 
The bottle has a Day-Glo label 
reading “Miller’s Clear Branch 
Compound—A Tonic for Your Ail- 
ing Coal Market.” 

It has a skull and crossbones 
printed on it and carries dosage 
instructions which state, “Admin- 
ister Clear Branch Compound lib- 
erally whenever patient shows 
signs of preferring oil or gas fuel 
to coal. Recommended for the 
treatment of dissatisfaction with 
cheap coal and sore back from 
hauling ashes.” 

Inside the bottle is a simulated 
prescription form from “Old Doc” 
Miller. The prescription gives a 
recapitulation of the salesman’s 
selling talk, with facts and statis- 
tics and a boost for Clear Branch 
coal. 


Melrose Boosts Old Charter 
Via Magazines, Newspapers 

Melrose Distillers Inc., New 
York, has scheduled an expanded 
fall and holiday magazine adver- 
tising program for Old Charter 
straight Kentucky bourbon. Full 
page, four-color ads, many of them 
occupying cover positions, are due 
to appear in American Magazine, 
Atlantic Monthly, Cosmopolitan, 
Newsweek, The New Yorker and 
Time. Headlined “America’s long- 
est aged Kentucky straight bour- 
bon,” the ad depicts the distinctive 
Old Charter clock and a ruddy- 
faced host in evening attire holding 
a bottle of the brand. 

Melrose will also make use of 
daily newspapers covering 21 lead- 
ing markets, 24-sheet posters, 
painted bulletins, spectaculars, 
sponsorship of professional foot- 
ball games and selected wine and 
liquor trade publications. McCann- 
Erickson, New York, is the agency. 


Appoints Philip Everest 


Transportation Displays Inc., 
exclusive advertising representa- 
tive for 17 eastern railroads and 
the Port of New York Authority, 
has appointed Philip J. Everest to 
the new position of v.p. of sales 
and promotion. For the past ten 
years he has been managing di- 
rector of the National Assn. of 
Transportation Advertising. He 
will be succeeded by George B. 
MacGlennon, formerly director of 
promotion. Mr. Everest is also a 
director of the Advertising Coun- 
cil and the Advertising Federation 
of America. 
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“Advertising Age 
is read religiously by our 
advertising and sales 
promotion staff” 


Says 

MAX HESS, JR. 

President 

Hess Brothers, Allentown, Pa. 


“ADVERTISING AGE is read religiously by our advertising 
and sales promotion staffs. Like most retailers we are anxious to 
keep abreast of the latest ideas and trends in the advertising field. 
Thanks to ADVERTISING AGE'’s timely, accurate and 


comprehensive editorial approach, we are able to maintain a close 


liaison with the advertising industry. In the retailing field, where 


=> so much depends on advertising, ADVERTISING AGE is a 


{ 
| 
] 
| Max Hess, Jr. 7 must on every retailer's reading list.” 
Mr. Hess at 41 years of age is one of the 
youngest department store presidents in the i 
f United States. Under his dynamic leadership, 4 
f Hess Brothers has made department store [ i 
history by doing more business than any . 
other store in cities under 200,000 popula- \ ae 
tion. In 17 years, under his guidance, Hess ‘as 
Brothers has grown from a million dollar 2 
business to a $17,000,000 a year business. in ae 
Mr. Hess recently wrote a book entitled \ Pale 
“EVERY DOLLAR COUNTS” —the story 

; of the American department store. (Pub- 

: A _ lished by Fairchild Publications) 
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Mr. Williams 
‘Punch’ Letters 


Pack a Punch 


New York, Nov. 11—Members 
of the advertising press had a 
chance last week to meet Ron Wil- 
liams, publicity manager (promo- 
tion manager, on this side of the 
water) of Punch, the British hu- 
mor publication. They were de- 
lighted, as rarely happens, with a 
direct mail drive Mr. Williams is 
currently directing for Punch sub- 
scriptions. 

The occasion was a luncheon, 
arranged by Hewitt, Ogilvy, Ben- 
son & Mather. Mr. Williams is in 
the U. S. to arrange an exhibit of 
original art from Punch in Rocke- 
feller Center. 

But let's get to Mr. Williams’ 
three subscription letters 


@ The first is dated Oct. 31, 1952 
It reads 

“Seven weeks next Thursday— 
sorry to startle you—is Christmas 
Day. And because the weeks go so 
much faster at this time of the 
year, the days being so much 
shorter, we venture on this re- 
minder that Punch is the gift to 

ve 
2 “Blowing our own trumpet, even 
Yauted pianissimo, doesn’t come 
@asily to us, but there. Not half 
@ easly, for instance, as Punch 
Gan come to your (in every sense) 
Particular friends all next year, 
@nfirming them in their high 
@pinion of your kind heart and dis- 
@iminating spirit 
“For a modest 30s., or 36.6d 
ferseas, they can think of you 
atefully every Wednesday morn- 
zy And you can think of them 
inking of you. 


Think of it. 


?“Moreover (crescendo), corona- 
tion year means a Special Corona- 
tifn Number—at no extra cost, as 
tRey say—with every page in 
@lour, a thing which no one, not 
@en Punch (grandioso), has done 
Before. As for our famous tradi- 
tonal Summer Number and AIl- 
Manack, also covered by a year's 
M@bscription they 
ill as usual be unique in the 
hema field, packed 
tight with the most entertaining, 


SELL 
DIRECT 


for quick, low cost 
NATIONAL 
DISTRIBUTION 


If building national distribution for your 
product or service is your problem. . . 
look to direct-to-consumer selling. Every- 
where, in every state, experienced sales- 
men and saleswomen are ready to carry 
your line and demonstrate your product 
to ydur prospects. They do this at their 
own expense. Through this plan you ac- 
complish nationwide distribution in a 
fraction of the time required by any 
other method .. . and at a fraction of | 
the usual sales cost! 


(economoso), 


| 

a selling is a proved plan. It is big | 

usiness . . . over $7,000,000,000.00 in 

goods and services are moved to the 

consumer each year via the direct selling 
route. 


Every home, office, shop, factory, hotel, 
store and institution is reached by direct 
selling volume builders. If your line can 
be sold best by personal demonstration 
. « « we invite you to get the facts about 
direct selling and leading publication 
serving the field for the past 28 years... 
OPPORTUNITY MAGAZINE. The 
services of OPPORTUNITY’S merchan- 
dising and planning staff are yours with- 
out cost or obligation. Write in detail to 
Merchandising Director... 


OPPORTUNITY 
MAGAZINE 


Dept. A-145 
28 €. Jackson Blvd. Chicage 4, Illinole 


the most delectable, the most in- 
imitable————_! 
“Sorry. Our mute fell out. 
“Hoping that we may hear from 
you, we remain, Yours con brio...” 


8 The second in the series is dated 
Nov. 21, 1952: 

“Dear Sir (in rhyme, this time), 

“The instrument we played, in 
our recent serenade, must have 
lacked some vital element of sua- 
sion. You attended to us stonily, 
so now we speak trombonily. 


“Forgive us. Blame the stress 
of the occasion. 

“A yearly Punch to send a re- 
Jation or a friend is the kindest 
kind of Christmas gift to hit on. 
It’s new each week, a present that 
is 52 times pleasant; not like things 
to eat, or drink, or wear, or sit on. 

“Thirty shillings is the figure— 
overseas, a trifle bigger, as ex- 
plained in the accompanying chat- 
ter; for a friend who's spending 
Christhmus, on some far and lone- 
ly isthmus, can another six-and- 


sixthmus really matter? 


s “There’s a Coronation Number, 
all in colour, chrome to umber; 
there are two more special issues 
thrown in, gratis. If you know a 
better job being done for 30 bob— 

“Hurry up, though. Have you 
noticed what the date is? Sincerely 
Punch-for-a-yearly. ..” 

The third letter will go out under 
a Dec. 5 date. It will read: 

“Dear Madam, 


“Pardon brassy approach but 
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vital restate theme boldest medium 
before swamped by carol-singers, 
bellringers (any time now, see 
date). Regret shorthand, but short 
breath. 

“Theme restated: 


a “Punch the gift. Flatters them, 
flatters you. Says everything: good 
wishes, good tastes, good time, 
good fun, Merry Christmas, Happy 
New Year. Perfect. 

“Punch sub. NOT just admired 
Christmas morning, then handed 


The Iron Age and 
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round, put in cupboard, forgotten 
until spring cleaning. New and 
crisp each week, always different, 
always same. Folks get Punch, al- 
ters weekly calendar to Monday, 
Tuesday, Punchday, etc. Every 
Punchday, think fondly you. 
Warming. 


“Puff—sorry—Punch wittier, s Mr. Williams, it developed, finds 
that in a three-letter series, the 
first two shots are not nearly as 

: “aan president of the new agency, Mr. 
good as the third—“it’s the cumu-  Rakmil formerly was with McKim 
lative impact” that counts, he said.| Advertising, Montreal, and the 
| Mr. Williams figures on a 3% re-| Halfax Herald & Mail. 


wiser, welcomer than ever. Noth- 
ing like it. Never was, never will 
be. Bargain at 30s., esp. including 
Coronation and Summer Numbers, 
Almanack. Unique. 


“Punch a gift you'd love to re- 
ceive, hence very right, laudable, 
to give it away. Basic. 

“Strcke of pen, small] cheque, we 


turn from his letters. 
Punch, now 111 years old, has 
a circulation of 140,000. 


Gerieral Foods Explains to Its Employes 
How Not to Be Stuffy in Writing Letters 


do rest. Simple. Geller & Curtis in Montreal 
“Breath short, time shorter. Geller & Curtis, Toronto, an af- 


filiate of Weiss & Geller, Chicago, 
has opened an office in Montreal, 
under the direction of Joseph H. 
Curtis and Mike Rakmil. Mr. 
| Curtis, v.p. of Geller & Curtis, is 


New Yorx, Nov. 
Foods Corp. has just published a 
booklet on effective business let-, 
ters for its own organization. It 
is likely to be in demand by many , 
it stresses many 
of the stumbling blocks to be over-_ 
come if letters are to be good sub- 
stitutes for face-to-face contact. 


the marvels of science 


Ever see a dark star? The Electronic Telescope will. 


Can you multiply 64987239487612 times 27468923893546 in 
1/50th of a second? The Electronic Calculator can. Yet, today 
it has already become outmoded — tomorrow a faster, more 
efficient, more compact machine will take its place. 


Metalworking men who are today reading The IRON AGE 
will in great part be responsible for these and other marvels 
of science. What metalworking men? Production men... 
studying the news-packed pages of The IRON AGE to learn 
of new dies, better machine tools. Metallurgists ... eager for 
revelations of the latest alloys to withstand the terrific tor- 
tures metals must bear. Engineers ... designing and planning 
ahead of today’s methods of welding, casting, forming, 
machining, finishing. Administration and purchasing men... 
needing immediate data on sources, availability and prices. 


This is The IRON AGE buying team — administration, pro- 
duction, engineering, purchasing. 


THE IRON AGE. . . METALWORKING’S 
COMMUNICATIONS CENTER 


The IRON AGE is metalworking’s journalistic workhorse. It 
refines and streamlines the vital news of metalworking. Fast- 
paced, authoritative, accurate, The IRON AGE, week after 
week, presents the industry with the latest data on markets 
and prices, controls, manufacturing, revolutionary develop- 
ments, full-length engineering and production articles. 


THE IRON AGE. . . THE ADVERTISER’S BEST BUY 


To sell mighty metalworking . , . 44 per cent of all U. S. indus- 
try ... you need the most versatile sales builder you can find 
— The IRON AGE. Only here will you reach 136,958 execu- 
tives in administration, production, engineering, and pur- 
chasing — metalworking’s potent buying team. Only with The 
IRON AGE can you enter and penetrate 18,537 plants to get 
the highest provable buying power coverage of metalworking 

. selling across mighty metalworking with a powerful 
horizontal editorial appeal. Only with The IRON AGE will 
you get stronger advertising acceptance. 


The most successful salesmen in the industry . . rllronAlge 


No. 1 in metalworking 


@® NB P| A CHILTON PUBLICATION, 100 EAST 42nd ST., N.Y. 17, N.Y. 


© To switch ame to lighter @ 


| Sater dene 


guage takes the horse-and-buggy 
impression out of a letter and 
gives it life,” the booklet satys. It 
points out that lifeless expressions 
such as “we are in receipt of,” 
“attached hereto is” and “your es- 
teemed favor” would be more 
simply expressed and more effec- 
tive in a letter if the writer said 
“we received,” and “your order.” 


@ It recommends use of one word 
for many. Instead of saying “due 
to the fact that,” simply say “be- 
cause.” Instead of “with regard 
to” say “about.” 

The long and short of it, the 
booklet says, is to “use short, 
simple words for clear meaning 
and quick understanding.” It sug- 
gests “show” instead of “demon- 


| strate,” “use” instead of “utilize,” 
| “get” instead of “procure.” 


The booklet gives examples of 
types of letters, suggests better 
letters are a joint effort, and gives 


|a nine-point check list for letter 
| writers: 


s “1. Does this letter go straight 
to the point? 

“2. Is it conversational—friend- 
ly and polite? Have I used the ‘you’ 
approach? 

“3. Does the letter treat the 
reader as an equal and doesn’t 
talk up or down? 

“4. Is it simple, in words and 
construction, yet alive? 

“5. Does the letter sound sie 
cere? Is it sincere? 

“6. Is this letter complete? Ha 
I said everything I should say 
and paved the way for the read 
to take the necessary or desir 
action? 

“7. Does the letter flow— 
smoothly and logically from o 
idea to the next? 

“8. Does it do the best possib 
job for the company? 

“9. Am I proud to sign my na 
to it?” 


Buffalo Ad Club Awards Set 

The Greater Buffalo Advertisi 
Club has opened its first annu 
advertising awards competitio 
Forty awards will go to the 19 


are advertisers, agencies, radio a 
television producers, printers, e 
gravers, lithographers and typo 
raphers within a 100 mile radi 
of Buffalo, excluding Rochest 
Deadline is Jan. 15. 
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Canada Dry’s Comeback with Quinac 
Has Not Made Gin Distillers Glum 


Its Quinine Water Sales 
Have Passed Collins Mix, 
May Hit 2,000,000 Cases 


New Yorn, Nov. 
about a tonic trend. 

One of the oldest drinks in the 
tropics is gin and tonic, which 
was supposedly originated by the 
British as the easiest way to ac- 
quire a daily quinine ration which 
kept tropic fever away. 

It is even a fairly old drink in 


12—This is 


the U. S. Canada Dry, the biggest 
bottler, had it on the market 
around 1938, when about 20,000 


cases were sold. In the last pre- 
war year, Canada Dry accounted 
for about 139,000 cases. 

Then came ‘he war. The Japa- 
nese controlled most of the qui- 
nine-producing areas, and the 
government was around collecting 
quinine from anyone who had it 

In 1950, Canada Dry decided 
to go back into the quinine water 
business. It gave Quinac a push 
and watched it develop, It started 
fairly slowly, and came on with 
a rush 


In 1950, about 239,000 cases of 

uinac were sold; in 1951, 455,000 

ses were sold; in 1952, the fig- 
Ure will be about 934,000. 

And C. E. Van Anglen Jr., as- 

stant general sales manager of 

anada Dry Ginger Ale Inc., fig- 
that 1953 will see Quinac 
les at 2,000,000 cases. 

The last year saw gin-and-tonic 
take a tremendous spurt, and 
nada Dry’'s sales of tonic water 
ssed, for the first time, its Tom 
ilins mix. 

Part of the skyrocketing rise 
Mm 1952 was due to a handsome 
." promotion with Seagram, 
ich devoted king-size space to 
gim-and-tonic for its Ancient Bot- 
tl@ gin. But by late summer, all! 
gin makers—including sev-| 

» 4 who had been tepid to the 
idea of any joint promotion—were 
b@ating the drums for the new 


dfink 


@ The company figures the tonic 
Water is due for a big year, and 
tis premise is based on several 


res 


factors. First, gin-and-tonic is) 
much like the highball—easy to 
make and requiring no magic 


touch; second, it does pretty well 
with other liquors (rum-and-ton- | 
i¢ promotion is likely—Don Q is; 
already using point of sale pro- | 
motion in Florida) and, third, it 
may have a future as a soft drink. | 

If the last proposition falls 
strangely on American ears,| 
there’s always the comforting fact 
that Schweppes advertises its In- 
| 


"YONNE SAYS:— 


HAVE 
YOU 


OF OUR 


10 WEEK INVENTORIES 
OF 
GROCERY SALES 


Send of call for complete detasls of current and 
omtemplased grocery store surveys. 


THE BAYONNE TIMES 
BAYONNE, NEW JERSEY 
“Bayonne cannot be sold from the outside 
NATIONALLY REPRESENTED BY 


BOGNER & MARTIN 


dian tonic water in England 
(where it sells 4,000,000 cases an- 
nually) as a soft drink. In this 
advertising, an asterisk calls at- 
tention to a footnote, which says 
primly: “Adults sometimes add 
gin 


Schweppes water is sold in the 
U. S. It sells about all it imports 
into this market, through Heub- 
lein. Of its 70,000-case volume, 
about 60,000 cases are tonic water. 
The remainder is divided between 
ginger beer and other products 


8 Schweppes commands a large 
price (a 6-oz. bottle retails at 33¢, 
a 10-0z,. bottle at 39¢). Canada 
Dry sells Quinac at about 10¢ for 
a 7-o0z. bottle, and 15¢ for the 12- 
oz. size. 


At 


says 


the moment, Canada Dry 
Quinac is its third largest 
mixer, behind ginger ale and soda 
It will undoubtedly have compe- 
tition—White Rock has launched 
its Q-9, and other bottlers are 
expected to follow suit. 

But Canada Dry, which oper- 
ates 26 U. S. plants and has 115 
licensed bottlers in this country, 
isn’t interested in a specialty item. 
It intends to push Quinac into a 
major drink, as well as a major 
mixer. 
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1952 


This year it did sensationally 
well in four key markets—-New 
York, Washington, Los Angeles 


and Chicago. It used an extensive 
magazine list, plus such esoteric 
publications as shipboard news- 
papers. It is doubling its winter 
appropriations for Quinac, and 
expects to spend twice as much in 
1953 to advertise the tonic as it 
did in 1952, through J. M. Mathes 
Inc. 

It expects to get another big 
drive going with Seagram, and it 


Six thousand, eight hundred 
and twenty home- planning 
readers wrote in for copies when 
a building-materials maker of- 
fered a book on home ideas to 
the American Home audience. 


A mattress maker reports 
joyfully that out of the 6 to 10 
magazines that tell his sleep 
story every year, The American 
Home always rates among the 
top two. 


“Our best buy,” gloats a tile 
maker studying the results of 
advertising he’s run 18 different 
places. Top performer on a cost 
basis is The American Home. 
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expects to step into major mar- 
kets with a summer newspaper 
campaign (Seagram did a nation- 
al job this summer in news- 
papers). In the process, Canada 
Dry ought to get an approving 
look from gin distillers. In July, 
1952, gin shipments by distillers 
and rectifiers were double those 
of July, 1951, and it looks as if 
gin sales for the full year of 1952 
should top the 6,000,000 cases sold 
in 1950, a year inflated by Korean 
War scare-buying. 
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Fields Joins Irving Serwer 

Mildred Fields has joined Irv- 
ing Serwer Advertising, New York, 
as an account executive. She has 
had extensive women’s fashion ap- 
pare] background with magazines 
and advertising agencies. 


Launches Largest Campaign 
Regina Corp., Rahway, N. J., 
will launch the “biggest consumer 
campaign in its history” for Elec- 
trikbroom vacuum cleaner with a 
full-page color ad in the Nov. 24 
Life. Full-page color ads will fol- 


during December in House 


low 
Beautiful, Living for Young Home- 
makers, Parents’ Magazine, Sun- 
set Magazine, and Woman's Home 
Companion and in the January Eb- 
ony. Lewin, Williams & Saylor is 
the agency. 


Rambeau Promotes Wethington 

James A. Wethington, sales 
manager and v.p. in the New York 
office of William G. Rambeau Co., 
radio-TV station representative, 
since January, has been promoted 
to executive v.p. 


Beacon Studios Promotes Two 

Beacon Studios, New York, has 
promoted Thomas H. Wheatley, 
with the company for eight years, 
to general manager. George Leon- 
ard, with the sales staff for six 
years, has been advanced to ac- 
count executive. 


‘Canner’ Names Wettstein 

Canner Publishing Co., Chicago. 
has appointed R. O. Wettstein, Los 
Angeles, to represent their publica- 
tion, The Canner, on the West 
Coast. 


S| THE AMERICAN HOME 


pla” 


Ph te 
wos 


*® When a magazine gets write-in action (as in these 
three typical cases), it means it’s getting sales 
action, too. For pull at the counters, as well as 
with coupons, you'll find The American Home’s 
“high voltage’ audience a buy. For full story, 
just phone us. 
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ADVERTISING DECISi 


how 
to 


make 


time 
with 
ad 
time buyer 
& 
& 


SPOT YOUR SALES POINTS 
NANA ee 


WHERE THEY'LL STICK 


WITH THE MEN AN 


WOMEN WHO MAK 


Cast up your best prospects fot 
time sales and you'll find The 
New York Times is ready 


made to make sales for you. 


Tell your local station story 
nationally in The New York 


Times ... where you talk « 


advertising agency executives 
in New York, and in every 
major advertising city in the 


country 


Your station advertising in The 
New York Times also goes 
straight to the top. business 
and industrial executives who 
are so vitally concerned with 
advertising budgets, schedules 
and media selection, When it 
comes to advertising and 
agency men, survey after sur- 
vey proves this one big fact 


More advertising executives, 
both at agencies and accounts, 
see and remember media 
advertising in The New York 
Times than in any other U.S 
newspaper 

Which ts why you see more 
media advertising in The New 
York Times than in any other 


U. S. newspaper 


The New Pork Times 


FOR 33 YEARS FIRST IN ADVERTISING 
IN THE WORLD'S FIRST MARKET 
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Point of Sale Gets Thorough Treatment 
in Imaginative Book by Ladislav Sutnar 


New York, Nov. 11—Point of 
sale receives the attention it de- 
serves in a new book, “Design for 
Point of Sale,” by Ladislav Sutnar 
(Pellegrini & Cudahy, $8.50) 

The book attempts to define and 
analyze the field precisely and to 
suggest new ways to use the latest 
developments in design for point 
of sale. Finely printed on glossy 
stock, it is profuse with illustra- 
tions of all kinds accompanied by 
short, clear, explanatory text. 

Mr. Sutnar distinguishes point 
of sale from other advertising 
through its function of selling a 
product “here” and “now.” 

Through this distinction he 
underscores the importance of the 


direct visual aspect of point of sale_ 


and the major role of design. His 
chief criticism of present day dis- 
play design centers on its stereo- 
typed approach and its lack of im- 
agination and long-range planning. 


® The first part of the book deals 
with the past and present aspects 
of point of sale, pointing up its 
early origins in merchants’ symbols 
and crudeiy painted signs. It also 
focuses attention on the low 
standards of the displays in clut- 
ered-up shop windows and interi- 

s all over America. 

The second section illustrates 
Various design means the designer 
an use to create visual interest. 

cluded are points for creating 
a interest through animation, 
fa@ntasy, three-dimensional shapes, 
récorded and actual motion, kinetic 


Ipture, light and color and in 
ny other ways. 


Mr. Sutnar points out that the 
igns in this section, “which ap- 
r to be no more than artist's 
ing with an idea, can actually 
ygest uses in many fields. Some 
y have direct applications to- 
; others in the world of tomor- 


@The final section is crowded with 
d@ign contributions by artists, de- 
signers and architects. These con- 
tributions, many of them practical 
SUegestions for displays of aetual 
pFoducts, were made especially for 
tliis book. Contributors to this sec- 
a. include Raymond Loewy, Jon 
Antonin Raymond and 

others well known in the field 
The contributions on architec- 
ture show how effective planning 


agy, 


and redesigning can create the 
proper environment for point of 
sale 


Another highly interesting con- 
tribution, by Philip Pearlstein and 
Lee Goldman, shows the applica- 
tion of design to point of sale along 
the highway. They offer an easily 
assembled system for an Esso dis- 
play designed to capture the im- 
mediate attention of the motorist. 
Like the rest of the book, this dis- 
play relies heavily on the visual 
effect of the illustrations. 


HOW TO REACH 

6.5 MILLION FARMERS 
AT A PAGE RATE OF 8165 
Through COOPERATIVE DIGEST 
($165 page), covering the 10,000 
farmer-owned business associations 
in the U.S. representing a $10 bil- 
lion market . . . with a combined 
membership of 6500,000 farmers. 
COOPERATIVE DIGEST is the 
only national trade journal serving 
the management and purchasing 
officers of the 10,000 U.S. farm co- 
operatives... 


Write for descriptive folder on this 
growing segment of the farm 
market. 
COOPERATIVE DIGEST 
The National Magazine of Farm 
Business 


Ithaca, N. Y. 


Whether in fact this book fills 
the gap in point of sale literature, 
which Mr. Sutnar intended to do, 
is difficult to judge. Some who 
work with point of sale themselves 
may feel he has been too avant 
garde rather than fundamental in 
his approach. But certainly, be- 
cause of its aggressive imagination 


and stimulating richness in sug- 
gestions, the book will be a profit- 
able addition to the library of any- 
one interested in advertising. 


Chicago Families 
Are Heavy Paint 
Buyers: ‘Tribune’ 


Cuicac9o, Nov. 11—Rising wage 
scales for painters have resulted in 
a rapidly expanding consumer 
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market for paint, it has been dis- 
closed by the Chicago Tribune in 
an analysis of paint purchases in 
the Chicago area. 

These reports indicate that 
46.9% of area families bought 
paint during 1951. Projected to the 
market, this represents 750,400 
families. The rise is attributed to 
a higher wage scale for painters, 
who, in Chicago, 
making $2.60 per hour, second only 
to those in New York. 


are currently 


1952 


While the survey shows an ail- 
year market for paint, it indicates 
an emphasis on exterior painting 
in the summer, interior painting in 
winter. No single paint manufac- 
turer has taken a dominant posi- 
tion in the expanding market. 

A study of purchases during the 
second half of 1951 shows that 
40.3% were made from paint 
stores, 21.8% from the four largest 
house brand retailers, 24.3% from 
hardware stores and 8.1% from 
department stores. 
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Four-Way Promotion 
Shows Washability 
of New Synthetics 


MANSFIELD, O., Nov. 11—Spreads 
appearing in three New York City 
area newspapers Sunday and yes- 
terday kicked off an unusual four- 
way consumer promotion of the 
washability of synthetic fabrics. 

The promotion teams for the 


appliance division of Westinghouse 
Electric Corp., a merchandising 
group comprised of a_ synthetic 


fabric maker, a dress maker, an’ 


automatic laundry equipment man- 
ufacturer and a major retail outlet. 

The fabric maker is Burlington 
Mills, the dress maker is Puritan 
Dress, the equipment manufac- 
turer is Westinghouse and the out- 
let is Gertz of Jamaica, L. I. 


s The promotion is to be staged 


Jamaica and Flushing. L. I., stores. 
R. J. McDonald, Westinghouse’s 
laundry equipment merchandise 
manager, said it will show con- 
sumers that fabrics like nylon, 
orlon and dacron can be washed in 
tumble action laundry machines 
and dried in electric dryers. 

Mr. McDonald said the promo- 
tion “effectively ties in” a store’s 
apparel and appliance depart- 
ments. It will include demonstra- 
tions by textile specialists affili- 


Women visiting the appliance | 
departments will have an oppor- 
tunity to win one of 24 Puritan 
fashions. Sample packages of 
“All,” a detergent made by De- 
tergents Inc., which can be used in 
any washing machine, will be 
given to all visitors. } 

The ads announcing the promo- |} 
tion appeared Nov. 9 in the Long 
Island Press and the Queens | 
Long !sland News. The following 
day they appeared in the New 


first time, according to the electric throughout this week 


in Gertz’ ated with Westinghouse. 


York Journal-American. | 


CUT YOUR SALES COSTS 


YOUR PRODUCT STORY, in the business mag- 
azine your prospect looks to for help with 
his job, is more than just a sales call on a 
buying influence. Business Publications are 
multipliers of sales power. They can take 
your selling message to thousands of your 
customers and prospects at the same time 
. .. at a cost which can be counted in pen- 
nies per call. 

We call Business Magazine Advertising 
“Mechanized Selling” because it mecha- 
nizes the first three steps of a sale—makes 
contact, arouses interest, creates preference. 
It reduces the cost of personal selling by 
enabling the salesman to concentrate his 


time and effort on the pay-off steps. 

Even if the present economy finds you 
with plenty of orders, remember, you can’t 
aftord to let today’s customers and tomor- 
row’s prospects forget you. Key people 
change jobs—competition is keen and grow- 
ing—the seed for tomorrow’s sales must be 
planted now—and cultivated with consist- 
ent advertising. 

Ask your McGraw-Hill man for a copy 
of our 20-page booklet, ““Mechanizing Your 
Sales With Business Paper Advertising.” 
Also about our sound-slide film . . . “Mecha- 
nized Selling— Blueprint for Profits’’ which 
is available for showing at sales meetings. 


HOW ‘‘MECHANIZED SELLING’ INCREASED SALES OF PREMIUM-PRICED PRODUCTS 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


Using strong Business Paper schedules, plus direct mail 
and dealer helps, a producer of premium-priced screu 
stock (sold thru distributors) increased sales to a point 
where advertising costs averaged less than ‘4 of 1%. 


@ 330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36, IN. Y. 


HEADQUARTERS 


FOR eusiness ' 


A manufacturer of earthmoving scrapers used Business 
Magazines —2-color spreads—to reach his major mar- 
kets, plus preprints and booklets. Sales increased to 
$27,800,000, plus $10,000,000 in unfilled orders. 


@: 


WFORMATION 


1 they * 
Se BUSINESS 


Festerdavs tigures 
are out of date for 


judging Today's 
National Geographic 
Magazine 


Post-war shifts in population 
... Swifter and cheaper means 
of transportation ... these and 
other changing aspects of life 
in America have combined to ; 
create peak interest in the | 


world in which we live. And no 
magazine covers this world- ; 
_ wide living story more color- 
fully and authentically than 3 
| the National Geographic. So we 
say, use today’s facts to meas 3 
| ure the influence and vitality o 

today’s National Geographic 


Such as, the more than tw 
million active-minded familie 
who read and own The Nationz 
Geographic ... a voluntar: 
circulation gain of 66%. 
since 1915! 


Such as, the 84,000 letters 
from readers recently received 
in a single day, an all-time high! 


Such as, the growing volume 
of “dollar return’’ advertisers 
who regularly appear in the 
magazine. These advertisers 
rate The National Geographic 
among the most important of 
their top-grade producers. 


America’s most 


| active minds 


The NATIONAL 
~— GEOGKAPHIC 
MAGAZINE 


Member Avdit Bureau of Circulation 
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40 
To Gartieid & Associates 


Sidney Garfield & Associates, 
San Francisco, has been appointed 
to direct advertising for Horse- 
trader Ed, used car dealer; R. D. 
Schwalb Co., northern California 
distributor for Sentinel television 
sets and Universal Major home ap- 
pliances; Craftsmen Insurance 
Agency; Yates & Smart Paint Co., 
all of San Francisco, and Emkay 
Car Leasing Co., San Francisco, 
Chicago, and New York. 


tiful, House & Garden, The Satur- 
day Evening Post and Sunset Mag- 
azine. 


My + 
Series on TV; Adds | Placed through D’Arcy Adver- 
tising Co., New York, the 1953 Lees 


Kate Smith's Show t 
campaign will continue to use 


Bripcerort, Pa., Nov. 11—James | short, crispy copy and its “heav- 
| Lees & Sons Co. is augmenting its| enly carpets” theme. 
1953 advertising campaign by | 
sponsorship of a quarter hour of | Bendix to Sell Kitchen 
the Kate Smith television show, Appliances; Hartman Is S. M. 


beginning Monday, Dec. 8. , ¥ —s 
Its portion of the program will on ae > 


Lees Drops Music 
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|Department Store Sales... 


WasHINGTON, Nov. 11—Depart-, 
ment store sales plummeted 5% | 
below those of a year ago in the 
week ended Nov. 1. 

The decline came after four) 
straight weeks of increases. The) 
report from the Federal Reserve | 


5% Decline Follows 4 Weeks of Gains 


DEPARTMENT STORE 
“SALES INDEX 


1947-49 _quals 100 


| be presented every Monday from| Bend, will market a kitchen ap- wee ' 
4:15 to 4:30 p.m. in Lees’ major | pliance line in 1953. The new ap-| Atlanta districts with a plus record 
|markets over the NBC-TV net-| 


pliances will be shown at the Mid- | for the week. 


in 


WHAT'S GOING ON? 


Board showed only the Boston and | 


ae work Winter Furniture Market in Chi-| Biggest losers were stores 

i, Clippings from the business press, Kate Smith’s show actually will | ©@80, starting Jan. 5. | Syracuse, Milwaukee, El Paso and | 

: farm papers and a —— replace the current “Meet the| Gerald L. Hartman has_ been | San Francisco. | 
zines can keep you posted on what's Masters” television show, which! named kitchen appliance sales 


going on. The 2,272 publications we 
read are listed in the 192-page 


} 


é we oP | manager. He has been marketing 
will be concluded at the end of the manager for several months, com- 


|ws Stores in the smaller cities con- 
| tinue to do better than those in the 


Week to Nov. 1, '52*..p115 
Week to Nov. 3, '51*....121 
Week to Oct. 25, ’52....122 
Week to Oct. 27, '51*....113 
Week to Oct. 18, '52*....124 
.Week to Oct. 20, °51*....116 
*Not adjusted seasonally 
“pPreliminary 
a — 


current series about the end of the| ing to Bendix from the Belmont 
year. division of Raytheon Mfg. Corp.,| !arge metropolitan centers, on the 

The carpet division of Lees will| where he was general sales man- | basis of 52 vs. 51 volume. For ex- 
continue its full-color, full-page | ager. John K. Russell Jr., assistant | ample, in the week ended Nov. 1, 
|campaign in magazines and in| ™arketing manager, has been pro- sales in the Chicago district aver- 
Sunday supplements in 51 key|™0ted to range — — |aged 11% below the same week 
cities. Magazines on the Lees) Seedeee’ gee — has com last year. But the “other cities” 
schedule are American Home, Bet- | 1 o | group had a gain of 6%. In the St. 


advanced to freezer division sales a < 
ter Homes & Gardens, House Beau- | manager. | Louis district, sales were off 6%, 


You're sittin’ pretty when you 


MAKE MORE SALES CALLS 
AT LESS COST IN 


Pe Bacon's Publicity Checker in 99 
market groups. 

Ask for free copy of Booklet No. 50 
*, “Magazine Clippings Aid Business” 


Y Order Bacon's Publicity Checker on Approval 
a Price $19.00— it will soon save its cost. 


BACON’S CIIPPING BUREAU 


343 Se. Dearborn St., Chicago 4 


: | MORE CALLS! | In Progressive Architecture, 


you can sell the world’s largest professional architectural audience— 
architeam members who select and specify 

building products and equipment for 89% of the nation’s 
architecturally designed buildings. 


2 first in architects 


p. first in engineers 


2 first in designers 
2 first in draftsmen 


, first in total 
professional architectural 
circulation—30,001* 


*Publisher’s Statement, 
June 30,1952 


LESS COST! Progressive Architecture 
gives greatest coverage of all members of the architeam 
at only $15.83 per page per thousand 
: —lowest cost of any publication serving 
i! the architectural field. 
3 OTHER P/A PLUS VALUES 
ey Editorial coverage of all architectural services. 
ss Serves all architectural specification team members. 
Highest subscription renewal percentage. 


a PROGRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE 


REINHOLD PUBLISHING CORPORATION 


he a 330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
4! WORLD'S LARGEST PUBLISHER OF ARCHITECTURAL BOOKS 


but stores in the small cities aver- 
aged 4% larger than in 1951. 
Department store sales from the 
beginning of the year through Nov. 
1 remain about even with those of 
the comparable period in 1951. 


% Change from "51 


Week Ended 
Federal Reserve Oct. Oct. Nov 
District and City 18 «625 
UNITED STATES .. 6 | es) 
Boston District . o 15 4 
ew Haven ...... —1 9 -—3 
Boston oeccccccceones 4 13 5 
Lowell-Lawrence 10 12 17 
Springfield ......... 17 12 
rovidence ............... —16 29 9 
New York District ........ 3 4 —3 
aeuiincanabidcasaniend 11 21 5 
17 133-9 
0 1 —2 
aan 2 3 —11 
i 12 2 —18 
Philadelphia District .. 1 re —1 
Philadelphia ........... —1 11 —l 
Cleveland District ... 6 s—7 
Akron iiss 13 20 —5 
Cincinnati _............ 20 6 —1? 
Cleveland .. —1 8 -—2 
Columbus 15 5 5 
Toledo 6 11 —10 
Erie .... 5 9 —8 
Pittsburgh 5 9 —10 
Richmond District 0 nme —li 
Washington -l 5 —4 
TTI cccnstsecnscssercessore 2 13 0 
Atlanta District ........ 11 sors 2 
Birmingham 21 21 2 
Jacksonville 6 45 1 
Miami 21 22 14 
Atlanta 11 ri3 —2 
Augusta . 28 «r48 35 
New Orleans 10 14% —7 
Nashville .............. 8 reo —4 
Chicago District ......... 7 4 —11 
Chicago sicabadiidhiniantins 5 1 —13 
Indianapolis . 3 0 —12 
SS 10 122 —3 
Milwaukee ............... 8 -—2 —I17 
St. Louls District .... 7 9 —6 
Little Rock ............ 15 13 -—§ 
Louisville 2.0... 8 10 —14 
St. Louis Avzea ....... 5 6 
ID scttegrntsscrenscnenees i 10 —12 
Minneapolis District .... 13 4 —2 
Minneapolis .............. 17 3 1 
ae - 4 6 —8 
Duluth-Superior ...... 15 2 —3 
Kansas City District ... 2 1-7 
IID ccrninctstiicetni 6 —3 —7 
Topeka ....... —10 —4 > 
Wichita ........ o —3 —12 
Kansas City ..... —7 4 -—0 
1 0 ° 
12 3 3 
11 122 -—5 
13 ™ —11 
6 4 —6 
13 103 —30 
4 2 —13 
Houston _.......... = 40 22 —6 
San Antonio ............... 2 1 —1l7 
San Francisco District. 1 | fe | 
Los Angeles Area ...... 15 15 3 
Downtown Los Ange- 
BB sacccsse 1 3 —7 
Westside Los Ange- 
les ... iolesntess ll 4 2 
Oakland .............. 13 8 -—3 
San Diego ..... 1 —2 -—5 
San Francisco o —8 —20 
Portland ............... 5 6 2 
Salt Lake City 9 3 3 
Seattle ........ ‘ —2 -—2 4 
Spokane -1 —4 -3 
r—Revised. 
*Data not available. 
Publish Store Guide in Boston 
The Greater Boston Chamber of 
Commerce has published the 15th 
edition of “Stores and Legal Holi- 
days in New England,” including 
a supplement giving evening 
hours for retail establishments in 
the area. Copies may be obtained 


for 75¢ by addressing the cham- 
| ber’s information and research de- 
partment at 80 Federal St., Bos- 
| ton. 


Standen to Stockton, West 

Charles R. Standen, merchan- 
dising manager and account ex- 
ecutive of Tatham-Laird, Chicago, 
will join Stockton, West, Burk- 
hart, Cincinnati, on Dec. 1 as v.p 
and an account executive. 


Appoints Ingalls-Miniter 

| Budrell Packers, Everett, Mass., 
|has appointed Ingalls-Miniter, 
Boston, to handle advertising for 
its products. 
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Rol Rite 


10 YEAR GUARANTEE 
eeermer mamas Fanwen 


FIRST CO-OP AD—B-B Pen Co., Holiywood, 
has introduced its new retractable Rol-Rite 
ball pen on the West Coast, with retailers 


cipal markets outside the western 
states. 

The national campaign was de- 
cided upon as the result of retail 
store distribution achieved in 1952 
and contemplated for 1953, and 
the addition of extensive feed store 
distribution. 

Erwin, Wasey & Co., Los Ange- 
les, is the agency. 


Scalingi Joins Keystone 

Albert V. Scalingi has been ap- 
pointed sales promotion manager 
for Keystone Mfg. Co., Boston 
maker of cameras and projectors. 
He formerly was general manager 
of an independent sales promotion 
company in Detroit. 


‘Promotes Harold Hungerford 

Harold R. Hungerford, branch 
manager, has been promoted to 
administrative sales manager of 
accounting and tabulating equip- 
ment at Remington Rand Inc., 
Ilion, N. Y. 


the magazine of APPLIANCE AND 
.. from raw metal to finished product . . 


METAL PRODUCTS MANUFACTURING 


/. CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 


ih ail i. SMS I RAS eee 


using newspaper copy like this opening one. 


B-B Readies Drive 
for Retractable Pen: 
FC&B Resigns B-B 


HoL.tywoop, Cat., Nov. 11—An 
extensive advertising campaign is 
scheduled to touch off the first 
sales east of the Rocky Mountains 
of Rol-Rite, new retractable ball 
pen of B-B Pen Co 

The campaign was announced by 
Foote, Cone & Belding, which also 
has resigned the account, effective 
Jan. 1. FC&B has been B-B’s agen- 
cy for six years, during which 
time the company has become the 
world’s largest pen maker. 

FC&B said the campaign will 
utilize cooperative newspaper ad- 
vertising and television and radio 
commercials as well as point of 
sale material. The latter will in- 
clude a counter display box re- 
sembling a miniature showcase. 

Sale of the pen has been limited 
to Southern California, but the 
West Coast is expected to be cov- 
ered by Nov. 15, when the first 
shipments east of the Rockies will 
start. 


@ The agency described initial test 
sales as excellent with numerous 
types of outlets from variety, drug- 
store and supermarket chains to 
department, cigar and stationery 
stores being used. 

The pen sells for $1.29 and uses 
Perma-Dri ink, which, it is said, 
will not smear, stain or rub off. 

A pen with the same name was 
introduced by B-B six years ago 
but was withdrawn from the mar- 
ket. According to the firm, a new 
mechanical action has been per- 
fected for its pen, which is guaran- 
teed for 10 years. 


Magazines Used for 
Friskies: Dog Food 
Will Sell Nationally 


Los ANGELES, Nov. 11—Albers 
Milling Co., the cereals and feeds 
division of Carnation Co., has ex- 
panded its distribution of Friskies 
dog food to the national level, and 
will back the expansion with a 
national advertising program in 
1953. 

In 1953, Albers will use two- 
color half-pages in Better Homes 
& Gardens, Life and Look. Friskies 
cubes and meal “dry” dog foods 
will be featured. 

The magazines will augment an 
established pattern of advertising 
that has supported the expansion 
of Friskies distribution in :nid- 
western and eastern markets from 
its original western coverage. The 
pattern has included selective use 
of four-color Sunday comics and 
daily newspapers, and direct mail 
and retail store merchandising. 


8 Distribution of canned Friskies 
has also been expanded into prin- 


Population 563,832 
9 out of 10 


of your prospects 
read the DENVER POST 


Here's unique single medium coverage of a major metropoli- 
tan market of 563,832 consumers. In addition, The Denver 
Post saturates its retail trading zone, blankets the State of 
| Colorado, and penetrates the entire Rocky Mountain Empire. 


CIRCULATION 
ee WEEE NS 227,859 
a a, —— = 
Empire Magazine and Comics... 388,673 


A. B.C. Publisher's Statement 
September 30, 1951 


re THE DENVER POST 


es The Voice of the Rocky Mountain Empire 


=|) PALMER HOYT, EDITOR AND PUBLISHER 
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DRUG TOPICS 
GAIN NATION 
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LEADERSHIP 
ALLY PROVED! 


| Fact Finders report that ‘‘on every question, with a substantial margin, Drug Topics 


is the best read regularly of all retail drug publications in the United States.” 


The results of a national drug publications study 
just completed by Fact Finders Associates, Inc., are pub- 
lished on the opposite page. 

A full explanation as to how this impartial study 
was conducted is contained in the reproduced letter from 
Fact Finders. 

Established in 1922, Fact Finders is a reputable, 
recognized research organization having done research 
work for many leading advertising agents and drug trade 
manufacturers. 

The findings of this current national study confirm 
Drug Topics’ continuing leadership as established by past 
surveys (either independently made or conducted by credi- 
ble research organizations) in 1951, 1950, 1949, and 1948, 
for example. 

And drug trade manufacturers recognize Drug 
Topics’ leadership by continuing to place more advertising 
in Drug Topics than in any other retail drug trade publica- 
tion. For instance, for the first ten months of 1952, Drug Scent, yyy Serta 
Topics carried 255 more pages of advertising than the next 
national drug publication. 


The Drug Topics representative nearest your office » ede 
will be glad to show you the complete Fact Finders survey. testa COs 
Just phone... or write ... him. 


DRUG TOPICS 


OBL NATIONAL NEWSPAPER FOR Et aA DRUEGEeis £3 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


LOngacre 3-2400 


E. D. Duncan Charles D’Huyvetter John J. Walsh Nelson Harway 
652 Williamson Bldg. 22 Marietta Street 520 N. Michigan Ave. 3754 West 54th St. 
Cleveland 14, Ohio Atlanta 3, Georgia Chicago 11, Illinois Los Angeles 43, Calif. 


Phone: Superior 7-1768 Phone: Cypress 2334 Phone: Superior 7-1065 Phone: Axminster 2-1644 
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. rmocratic convention because 
a) ilco couldn't handle the orders 
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Philco Still Counting the Chips 
from $3,000,000 Political Gamble 


Puitapecenia, Nov. 13—Last 
spring, Philco Corp. took a gamble. 
It signed a contract with NBC's 
radio and television networks to 
sponsor the two national political 
conventions and election returns 
the night of Nov. 4. 

That gamble since has cost them 


showing the prints. 

Because of the deadline pressure, 
| time had to be cut wherever possi- 
|ble, but preparation of the films 

posed an acute problem. Even 
though only 11% of total commer- 
: . os cial time was to be on film, with 
prints were shipped. This is be-| the remainder live, 42 different TV 
lieved to be the largest single print | films with a total of 777 release 
order for TV film commercials to prints were needed for shipment 
date. | to the network. 

July 5—The prints appeared on| Philco’s agency, Hutchins Ad- 
the NBC network. vertising Co., and Film Counselors 

July 7—All other stations started Inc., which prepared the films, 
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{simply eliminated story boards., 


The next problem was to get the 
latest Philco models which were 
being shown at Philco’s national 
sales convention, June 18-21. These 
were rushed back to New York by 
Philco trucks for the film shots, 
and since these were the only ones 
of their kind, each item had to be 
handled with kid gloves. 


s A new Philco refrigerator, which 
was flown from the company’s 
Connersville, Ind., plant to New 


York for the filming, was a near 
catastrophe. A home economist 
who was demonstrating a plastic 
crisper drawer for the films, 
tripped over a lighting cable and 
the front of the drawer was 
smashed. A phone call brought in 
a new hand-forged drawer by 
plane. 

Problems like these continued to 
harass the agency and film com- 
pany, but the commercials began 
to take shape. 

Four different producers were 


more than $3,000,000, but Philco 
is all ready to take on similar 
projects in the future. 

Here are some of the results: 

Philco’s usual summer lull in 
sales of radios, television sets and 
appliances never occurred. 

Its distributors and dealers have 
been on strict allocations ever 
since the summer conventions as 
a result of high national sales. 
® The company introduced a new a 
multi-wave radio set during the 
conventions, but expected it to take 
months to develep sales. Within 
weeks of the radio's debut, existing 
stocks had to be put on allocations 
to Philco customers 

Commercials for Philco air-con- 
ditioners had to be withdrawn dur- 
ing the hot summer days of the 


whole 


Our re« 


Men 


Which were pouring in. 

After this experience, Philco 
scheduled a series of strictly insti- 
tutional commercials to be sand- 
Wiched in with selling commercials 
d@ring its sponsorship of the elec- 
tion returns. 


@ “We consider this promotion one 
the most successful things we 
e undertaken,” John Gilligan, 
. and advertising director, told 
WERTISING AGE. “It has been al- 
Midst unbelievably successful from 
@B advertising standpoint, from a 
Bblic relations standpoint and 
m a sales standpoint.” 
The company had a good deal of 
fe-convention promotion § from 
C to help. NBC-affiliated tele- 
viBion stations plugged the conven- 
tiéms coverage heavily with one 
station contributing 228 10-second 


SBots, 184 20-second spots, 9 30- 
s@fond spots, and 14 60-second 
Spots 


In addition to individual station 
spots, many thousands of free ad- 
vance radio and TV spots on the 
full NBC lineup were supplied by 
the network 


® Philco, which had more than 138 
hours of TV time and slightly over 
91 hours of radio time during the 
conventions, actually had no pre- 
cedent for handling its commercial 
problem. When Life sponsored the 
'48 convention, it was on a much 


humanize business news... 


less limited basis, and this time probe personalities, backgrounds 
Philco had only three weeks to ... tell what’s back of it all. This way, 


prepare both live and film com- Decision Men get an authoritative 


mercials. interpretation of the latest developments in the 
This is the way the schedule business world. And because of this vital, 
ae 9.-Produe a wide-awake approach, Forbes circulation has 
rT uae a practically doubled to 123.000 in five years. 
June 12—Scripts were ¢ yed . ‘ 
sees 24 romentitp co — If Forbes subscribers are the people you want to 
wat wade : P reach, listen to the rest of our story. Call CHelsea 
July 1—Answer prints were 3-8600 in New York. Or write Forbes Magazine, 
completed. 80 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 
July 4—By that morning, 777 
= ry The magazine of business 
225,000 Rotarians own their A 
homes 
108,300 own income property 
65,550 own farms 
79,800 plan to build or buy 
293,000 pay for and read The 
Rotarian regularly 


ent survey of subscribers points up 
this remarkably high percentage of Decision 


: In business, seventy-four per cent 


are either company officers or operating 
executives. Forty-one per cent make 
over $10,000 annually. Ninety-five 
per cent own corporate stocks. 
Forbes families have holdings in 
an average of 11.6 companies. 
Ninety-three per cent are ever 
35... men who are in the 


Age of Control... men who 
influence major business 
decisions. 


Vigorous editorial policy 

selects this choice 
audience for you. 

Forbes writers 


and finance 


@ A whole anything is too big when you can’t use it all. And 
that’s particularly true when you buy circulation. It’s wasteful 
to take on more than you can actually use. 


If you want the lean — not the lean-plus-fat — Forbes is 
your meat! It serves up the Decision Men of business —the 
contract signers, the men who have the last word — 

MEN IN THE AGE OF CONTROL, 


concentrates on decision men 
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employed because all the commer- 
cials were being produced simul- 
taneously. Each producer had to 
select separate film optical sup- 
pliers and each used separate mo- 
tion picture labs to avoid bottle- 
necks and to allow for pressure on 
all suppliers at once. 


® The producers—and everyone 
else—worked at breakneck speed 
for 10 days, almost night and day. 

All 42 spots were scheduled for 
interlock screenings on June 24, 


and it was decided to run them 
during the night to allow time for 
a full production day following. 

The first showing was at 6:30 
p.m. when the films were run, notes 
made and any changes decided 
upon, if changes were to be made, 
the producer took the film back 
to his cutting room immediately, 
made the corrections, and returned 
later for approval. 

The second producer was sched- 


uled at 10:30 p.m., the third at! 


12:30 a.m., and the fourth at 2:30 


a.m. By 5 a.m., all approvals were 
final. On July 1, all 42 films were 
delivered and screened for Mr. 
Gilligan who approved every one. 
Not only was the deadline met, but 
production costs had been kept 
within the fixed budget. 


s The commercials went on as the 
politicians gathered, and Philco 
began getting letters and post 
cards. 


The company estimates that 15,- | 


000 letters have been received. Of 


these, 90% expressed the writers’ 
approval of the mixed live and 
filmed commercials. A critical 10% 
objected mostly for political rea- 
sons or because they did not like 
the commentators. A special typing 


| staff is still answering the letters 


for Philco, and NBC has handled 
several thousand which were sent 
to the network. 

From all indications, the public 
remembered the Philco message 
and paid strict attention to what 
was said. In fact, the Hutchins ra- 


ASP 


1. He’s an executive. In business, 
74 per cent of Forbes subscribers are 
top administrative and operating 
executives. More than half—58 per 
cent—are in manufacturing, finance 
and wholesale-retail service businesses 
... in positions where large-scale 
buying is a daily routine. 


ee, eg 


tp. 


my * 
pay: 


a ae 


~ 2. He’s an investor. 95.3 per cent 
eS! own corporate stocks—an average of 
4 1,821 shares. Forbes families have 
holdings in an average of 11.6 


i oe, : . 
: companies. In addition, 22.07 per cent 5. He - a —_— Forbes 
ie of Forbes readers are directors and = rs ue peaardimcanes y gg 
ie part owners in businesses besides rine . - on oy h 
ee their own—and 22.2 per cent are ANOLE, Core Mane Sone 
ea responsible for investment decisions relatives ares immediate part of 
bs then Gussie coun his family. Because he is in the Age 
ae of Control (84 per cent of Forbes 
al 3. He’s a property owner. 71 per readers are over 40 years old), his 
a cent of Forbes readers own their own _ advice is sought and followed 
TA - 
¥ homes. And 50.2 per cent own other by others. 
is FIVE LIVES PER MAN ADDS UP TO A TERRIFIC BUY AUDIENCE FOR ADVERTISERS! 
& 


Sa 
es 


@ November 15 Issue 


Fabulous story of the Gillette Safety 

Razor Company — which sells the blades 
that shave half of “the great American 
shaving mug.” Here, you get a humanized 
account of its scraggly-bearded history . . . 
how the “G-Men from Boston” shaved 
down their opposition . . . and how ex-Swift 
meat salesman, Joseph P. Spang, took over 
as chief honer and became a “fisca 
heaven-on-ecrth for stockholders.” 


The FORBES man leads FIVE lives 


He’s in the age of control 


property as well . . . apartment 
houses, farms, land and other real 
estate holdings. 


4. He’s in many outside activities. 


93.5 per cent take part in at least 
one outside activity. 72.2 per cent are 
members of fraternal and veterans’ 
organizations. 73.15 per cent are in 
civic activities and social welfare 


work, while 70.5 per cent are members 


of religious organizations. 


Editorial features this month 


@ December 15 Issue 


An inside report on the Texas Eastern 
Transmission Corporation. Read how it 
ballooned in its five short years... and how 
it outbid rival Tennessee Gas Transmission 
Company for the Big and Little Inch 
pipelines. Are the two outfits still trying to 


asphyxiate each other? What are the 


implicaty as of the rulings of the Federal 
Power Commission on the future of natural 
gas companies? It’s all here in Forbes 


December 15. 


45 


dio staff even received a phone call 
from a New England fire chief who 
called because an announcer had 
left out one word of his commer- 
cial. 

With sales humming and no sum- 
mer slump to drag down the year’s 
totals, Philco—along with the 
Democrats—is looking forward to 
another year of national political 
excitement. 


Three Dimension‘s 
Big Christmas Push 


to Use 6 Magazines 


Cuicaco, Nov. 12—Fifty-one 
thousand dollars will be spent here 
by Three Dimension Co., maker 
of slide projectors, on a special 
Christmas drive called the biggest 
in the firm’s history. 

Gourfain-Cobb, Three Dimen- 
sion’s agency, says $45,000 will go 
for color ads in the Christmas is- 
sues of six magazines: Four-color 
spreads in U. S. Camera and Mod- 
ern Photography, a_ four-color 
half-page in Collier’s, two-color 
half-pages in Esquire and Holiday 
and a smaller ad in National Geo- 
graphic Magazine. 

The remaining $6,000 will go for 
free-of-charge dealer promotion 
kits which include full-color blow- 
ups ofthe ads, folders, stuffers, 
display pieces and newspaper mats. 

The drive will continue to fea- 
ture the “Greatest Slide Show Bn 
Earth” theme. In line with 
theme, Mary Hartline and Cliffie- 
the-Clown of the Super Ci 
television program have been 
corporated into the ads. 

Mobiles already distributed “to 
dealers push the circus theme 
a multi-colored circus tent, affi- 
mals and a facsimile of Three Di- 
mension’s Mainliner 300 projec 


Appoints Shamrock Co. 
Shamrock Co., Los Angeles, 
been appointed to handle adv@r- 
tising for Rear End Stabilizer 
Los Angeles, a new comp 
which manufactures a dev 
that can be attached to the r 
axle of automobiles to distrib 
the weight evenly. The compafiy 
guarantees the device will give 
more mileage to rear tires afd 
eliminate costly rear-end repa 
Magazines, newspapers, radio apd 
television will be used. 


Stone Joins Meyer & Bros. 

Tom M. Stone, formerly resea 

| manager of Fuller & Smith & Ross, 

Cleveland, has been named to do 

market research for F. E. Meyer & 

Bros. Co., Ashland, O., pump man- 
ufacturer. 
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¥ an age of Quick (7 out of 10 Quick readers are married \ ) 
readers 34.8 years) — Over half have children under 19 ~™ { 
(UCOWES.. © ed _ 
ba | . ali ry é Xs, 
< ae 1 ey ; : 
(median $5,262: 50% above & 3 NS j out of 10 have high school education, i. i 
national family median B.@ i § 1 out of 3 went to college) : i 
3 _ 
¢ —at «(6 vast wens Th 
EX 2 out of 3 family heads are managers, officials, 
professionals or white collar workers = 


(4 out of $) 


howmes.. Sa 22325, a te! 


CLVKS.... ~ ponds aud Wsarauce. | 


(1 out of 5) (2 out of 3 own U.S. Bonds) (9 out of 10 own life insurance) 


Compare this market with the readers of Life, 
Look, Post or Collier’s. Quick readers are 
better prospects for your products—and you 
can reach them at a cost-per-thousand 

($1.90) far lower than any other major weekly. 


Quick puts the world in your hand. 


Circulation: 1,265,000 GARDNER COWLES, EDITOR 
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TV picest 


in PHILADELPHIA 
333 S. Broad St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


me TV cuive 
in NEW YORK 


D) 251 West 42nd St., 
Ty New York City, N.Y. 


The “BIG 3” TV Magazine Group! 


With more and more good shows on TV, the chances of Mr. and Mrs. TV Viewer 
tuning in your TV show are getting slimmer — and slimmer! But there’s a way 
to beat the toughening competition. 


The overall costs of your show are the same whether your program is seen by 100,000 or 
500,000 viewers. The more viewers you attract, the lower becomes your cost per thousand 
in reaching them. To sell these three million avid TV enthusiasts in these three top markets, 
sell them your show in their magazine. Only the TV Magazine Group delivers 

100% TV viewers — no waste circulation whatsoever. 


No other medium gives you such pin-point performance — 
your tune-in ad is seen at the exact moment you want it to be read — 
at the exact moment the viewers are deciding which show to watch! 


No one can guarantee you the big TV audience you want — but the “BIG 3” TV 
MAGAZINE GROUP can help you build it—and at such an amazingly low cost— 

om only $2.59 per Thousand. This cost is a mere trifle compared to the investment in your TV 
» show, and should be regarded as wise insurance. Any magazine in the “BIG 3” TV GROUP 

: may be bought individually. When bought as a group, a special discount is available. 


Before another Pulse rating is taken — write, wire or phone any of the 
“BIG 3” TV MAGAZINE GROUP for details! 


*Based on ABC Publisher's statements — TV Guide 379,134; TV Forecast 198,180; TV Digest 156,045 
TOTAL NET PAID JANUARY-JUNE 1952 — 733,359 (current issues total approximately 820,000) 


build a biggeraudience 


‘9 ogo 


viewers! 


© TV Forecast 
in CHICAGO 


185 N. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Listing? 


noe Cota” 


SOME OF THE MANY FAMOUS 
NATIONAL ADVERTISERS WHO USE 
THE “BIG 3” TV MAGAZINE GROUP 
TO BUILD BIGGER TV AUDIENCES. ' 


The American Tobacco Company 
Bendix Home Appliances 
Bristol-Myers Company 

Celanese Corporation of America 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company 
General Electric Company 

General Foods Company 

Johnson & Johnson 

The Magnavox Company 

Nash Motors 

Proctor & Gamble Company 

Radio Corporation of America 

The Texas Company 

U. S. Tobacco Company 

Westinghouse Electric Corp. 
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Broadcast Advertising Section 


TV, Now in the Black, 


Has Clear R 


Advertisers Gripe 
about Rising Costs 
but Keep on Paying 


New York, Nov. 13—This has 
been quite a year for television. 

Advertisers complain about ris- | 
ing costs and worry about com-| 
mercial effectiveness, but they 
continue to pour more money into 
TV. 

After years of spilling red ink 
freely, the networks—with one 
exception—are in the black along 
with most of the country’s sta- 
tions. 

One by one the big names of 
the entertainment world are suc- 
cumbing to TV, though such king- 
pins as Bing Crosby, Danny Kaye 
and Judy Garland still shy away | 
from the video cameras. Many! 
motion picture stars are prevented 


from making the plunge by their 


studios, but Hollywood is keeping | 


oad Ahead 


vice versa. When his crime com- 
|mittee’s hearings were televised 
|Sen. Estes Kefauver (D., Tenn.) 


|'became a national figure over- 


night—too soon to suit some of 
the Democrats who voted against 
him at the convention. 


@ Sen. Richard Nixon (R., Cal.), 
using the straight-from-the-shoul- 
der approach to explain his $18,- 
000 expense fund to the American 
people, scored a rating just a 
breath away from “I Love Lucy.” 
Coincidentally, he gave admen an 
object lesson in super TV sales- 
manship. 

From the time of the sounding 
of the gavel for the opening ses- 
sion of the GOP convention in 
millions of American homes, the 
country was in for a bumper 
election year, with television and 
radio helping to whip up excite- 
ent. 

For network radio and TV—ex- 


an even more watchful eye On cepting the Mutual Broadcasting 
television since one of its glamour | System—the Democratic and Re- 
girls, Lucille Ball, has succeeded) publican Party conventions were 
Milton Berle at the top of the 4 sejiout. But the networks did not 
rating ladder. |make money on these events due 
|to program preemptions, spot 


® Politicians have taken to tele- 
vision as though it were invented 
just for them. People got as 
groggy watching the drawn-out 
battle between Taft and Eisen- 
hower, Kefauver and Stevenson 
and later Stevenson and Eisen- 
hower as they did following the 
bitter struggle between the Brook- 
lyn Dodgers and the New York 
Yankees at World Series time. 
From the long-range point of 
view, 1952 will be remembered as 
the year which showed what tele- 
vision can do for politicians and 


business losses and the unexpected 

|length of the meetings. Since this 
was something they would have 
carried as a public service, sus- 
\taining if not sponsored, they 
didn’t really lose on the deal any- 
way. 


ws When the candidates were se- 
lected, both parties were in agree- 
ment on one point: Television, 
frequently teamed with its prede- 


cessor, radio, was chosen as the’ station is doing fine. Spot sales are 


(Continued on Page 52) 
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(millions of sets) 
15 20 2s 


and TV Set Ownership 


4 4 


4, 
t + my 
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# Estimated 


NOTE: Pre-1952 radio homes compiled from various industry 
sources. TV homes based on NBC estimates. Radio homes for 1952 


Co. 


are NCS radio homes. Estimates for 1953 are by A. C. Nielsen 
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But Spot Sales Are | 
Booming and Regional 
Nets Continue to Grow 


Cuicaco, Nov. 13—Once “king of 
the hill,” network radio is now de- 
throned, with almost no chance of 
regaining its former glory. 

It not only is losing primacy to 
television, but it is taking a beat- 
ing at the hands of spot radio. 

The networks have been forced 
'to give concessions at every point. 
| As a result advertisers can now get | 

more for less. Programs cost less 
and time charges are less. Station 
lineups are flexible and new mer- 
chandising aids are offered. 

'm On the other hand, the individual 


| soaring and financial reports to the 


Radio Homes in the U.S. 


Distortion Map Based on Nielsen Coverage Service, May 1952 
(in Thousands of Homes) 


Radio: Networks Find Demand for New 
the Going Is Tougher Radio Stations 


FCC show that in 1951 only 24% | 
of the nation’s 2,200 AM stations | 
lost money—the smallest percent- | 


Remains High 


11— - 


WasHINGcTON, Nov. 


age in the past five years. Also, 
77% of the losers were post-World | €V¢r May be ahead, television 
War II stations. | far has failed to take much ef 
The changes radio is going | bloom from AM. The industry 
through still haven’t worked them- | tinues to operate profitably. 
selves out into a clear pattern.|¢¢mand for new stations rem 
Speculation about the future of ra- | high. And the sale prices for e 
dio is therefore rife. Will it merely | 18 stations have been firm. 
survive? Or will it manage to re- 
tain the listenership that has made 
it one of the communication mar- 
vels of our time? 
For almost all advertisers, these 
questions—at this time—are aca- | the same as the rate for the 
demic. Any company planning to| five years. Of course, it is be 
market products in the next few | 1946 and 1947, when the Cc 
years will either use radio or else | Processed the big backlog of 
cut itself off from a sizable mar- Plications piled up during 
ket. World War II freeze. 


® The fact that there are only ® The continuing demand for AM 


ae 


some 19,000,000 TV homes in the 
(Continued on Page 61) 


stations remains one of the amaz- 
(Continued on Page 60) 


Ratings Are Still in a Snarl 


New York, Nov. 14—The hope 
of the broadcast research business 
is currently the Advertising Re- 
search Foundation. 

Or, to be more precise, the hope 
is the work of a committee, headed 
by E. L. (Larry) Deckinger, v.p. 
in charge of research of the Biow 
Co. 

For the ARF committee is trying 


manfully to untangle the ratings 
|snarl, and is probably the most 


hopeful sign on the broadcast re-| 


search horizon. 

| And the importance of adequate 
broadcast research is being under- 
lined with each passing week. 


Ad Research Foundation Is Latest 
Group to Tackle the Ratings Problem 


read the rating sheets with the 
same rapt attention accorded a 
stock ticker in the booming '20s. 
Ratings ruled the radio roost. 
With the arrival of television— 
a new, glossy, dramatic medium— 
the ratings problem was intensi- 
fied. For while TV could boast a 
formidable sales sock, and wooed 
retailers and blase salesmen as 
no other advertising medium had 
before, its costs were considerable. 
It took a sizable advertising 
budget to buy into TV, and once the 
investment was made, cost-con- 
scious advertisers read their rat- 
ings with a fine eye for a trend. 
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® Ratings eventually became the 8 Representatives, who privately 
Great Arbiter of the radio busi-| deride ratings, still sell spot time 
ness. A comedian whose Hooper | on the basis of the ratings of the 
was up had very few worries in| shows surrounding the spot. And 
the ulcer-coddling world of com-| sales have been made on a frac- 
mercial air. Sponsors and agencies | (Continued on Page 80) 
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LIKE EVERYTHING ELSE wrought by man, 
every advertising medium has a hitch in it. 
Skywriting is splendid—except on windy 
days and during rainy spells. Newspapers 
are nice—but it takes so many of them to 
get your story into different markets from 
coast to coast. Magazines are mighty fine— 
if only your sales and distribution pattern 
happened to fit a given publisher’s total 
circulation. And television is tremendous— 
but it still costs so much to reach so 

small a fraction of your 48-state market. 


THERE IS A 


There is even a hitch in network radio, 


the only true mass medium. All four networks 


blanket the biggest centers, of course—but 
recent research reveals that only one of the 
four really dominates the 17,000,000-family 


radio audience throughout Non-TV America... 


largely because this network, single-handed, 


provides more stations there than the other 


three combined. Mutual is the one network 
with this unique plus—and timely rate 
adjustments make Mutual the one network 
for you to hitch to... right now for ’53. 


MUU 


the plus network of 560 affiliates 
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TV,Nowinthe Black, — 
Has Clear Road Ahead | 


| the advertiser—and everybody else | 


(Continued from Page 49) 
best way of selling the product to 
the public. 

| 
® Figures are not available at this 
time, but TV undoubtedly re- 
ceived the lion’s share of the ad- 
vertising funds of the Democrats 
and Republicans. This probably 


boredom—go with the public? Did 
the contestants show to best ad-| 
vantage when speaking before an | 
audience or when talking directly | 
into the camera in the “fireside | 


been more film coverage of their| 
cross-country campaigning? And/ 
most important of all, do political 


to a 60-odd market hookup, even 
more of a factor to be reckoned 
with. 

For the second biggest TV de- 
velopment of 1952 from the stand- 
point of the politician, the voter, 


—was the lifting of the freeze. 


FCC’s Busy Year 


The miracle industry, which 


;chat” style? Should there have | mushroomed within the haphazard 


confines set by the Federal Com- 
munications Commission, now has 
an opportunity to spread more 


was at the expense of newspapers, | office seekers, like actors, have to naturally. Under the allocation 


which, in major cities at least, | 


be wary of wearing out their wel- 


plan, announced at the end of a 


hardly got into the act until the|/ come on TV? Did televiewers get | three-and-a-half-year ban on sta- 


waning days of the campaign. | 

The morning of Nov. 5 left! 
political advertising strategists of | 
both parties with plenty to think | 
about: Were spot announcements 
more effective than programs in 
selling the voters? How did ques- 
tion and answer sessions—with 
the candidate usually getting his 
queries from carefully selected 
people, rehearsed to the point of! 


bored with seeing the same two 
faces at every dial turn before 
election day, and should the pe- 
riod of active campaigning, there- 
fore, be shortened? 


s Party bigwigs in the national 
committees now have four years 
to second guess themselves on 
these matters. By then they will 
find television—no longer frozen 


tion licensing, every city of size 
in the country will have a chance 
at TV. There is room for about 2,- 
500 stations in addition to the 108 
pre-freeze U.S. pioneers. This ex- 
pansion will be mainly in the new 
ultra high frequency band. 

Since it started the marnmoth 
job of processing applications from 
would-be station operators in July, 
the FCC has granted 98 construc- 


EN’S SH 
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L AM-TV-FM 


AM-FM: NBC AFFILIATE 
TV: ALL NETWORKS 


~ Haberdashing 


IS 


Americas Minacle Manket 


Sales of men’s and boys’ 


Norfolk — Portsmouth — Newport News 


furnishings and cloth- 


ing climbed 11% over the year before, and the 


climb is even steeper for this year. You'll be 
flabbergasted at the sales gains on almost every- 


thing in this rich market where you get full 


penetration only with dominant WTAR-AM and 


exclusive WTAR-TV. Use both stations to give 


your sales a shot in the arm. Get the figures 


from the Petry Company NOW. 
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tion permits. Of this total nine) these get an automatic okay. Con- 
are in the educational classifica- tested applications go into a file 
|to wait their turn in competitive 


| tion. 

” As this story was written, four 
}of the stations were already on 
the air—KFEL-TV and KBTV, 
Denver; KDUB-TV, Lubbock, Tex., 
and KPTV, Portland, Ore. The 
latter is the first commercial UHF 
outlet. WSBA-TV, York, Pa., and 
KTBC-TV, Austin, Tex., are due 
to be operating by the time this 
story gets in print. Nearly 20 other 
stations expect to be telecasting 
by the time the new year rolls 
around; approximately 25 are aim- 
ing at a relatively early 1953 
starting date. Other opening dates 
are indefinite at this time. 

Among the cities which hope to 
have video by January are Wilkes- 
Barre, Reading, Scranton and New 
Castle, Pa.; Spokane, Wash.; Mo- 
bile, Ala.; Jackson, Miss.; Baton 
Rouge, La.; Springfield, Mass.; 
Roanoke, Va.; Flint, Mich.; Akron, 
O.; Fort Lauderdale, Fla.; Colum- 
bia, S. C.; Peoria, Ill.; Bridgeport 
and New Britain, Conn., and El 
Paso, Tex. 

Scheduled to get their first TV 
stations by mid-1953 are Lincoln, 
Neb.; Massillon and Youngstown, 
O.; Amarillo, Tex.; Montgomery, 
Ala.; St. Petersburg, Fla.; Little 
Rock, Ark.; Ann Arbor, Mich.; 
Fall River and Holyoke, Mass.; 
Harrisburg, Pa.; South Bend, Ind., 
and Rockford, Ill. 


® Other non-video cities for which 
construction permits have been ap- 
proved are Gadsden, Ala.; Fresno 
and San Bernardino, Cal.; Pueblo, 
Colo.; Waterbury, Conn.; Muncie, 
Ind.; Sioux City, Ia.; Manhattan, 
Kan.; Ashland, Ky.; Frederick, 
Md.; New Bedford, Mass.; Battle 
Creek, East Lansing and Saginaw, 
| Mich.; Duluth, Minn.; Springfield 
and St. Joseph, Mo.; Asbury Park 
and Atlantic City, N. J.; Albany 
and Elmira, N. Y.; Asheville and 
Raleigh, N. C.; Warren, O. 
Charleston, S. C.; Lynchburg, Va., 
and Wichita Falls, Tex. 

Exactly how efficiently the FCC 
licensing machinery will roll along 
in forthcoming months is any- 
body’s guess. Harold E. Fellows, 
| president of the National Assn. of 

Radio & Television Broadcasters, 
estimates that there will be about 
250 construction permits issued by 
mid-1953. He expects 97 of these 
stations to be on the air by the 
end of 1953 and looks forward to 
nationwide service in five to seven 
years. 

Most of the lucky applicants for 

| uncontested—and therefore theirs- 
| for-the-asking—channels to date 
have been radio station operators. 
|Several members of this group 
represent combined radio-publish- 
ing interests. Some of the new 
| permit holders are TV operators 
| from other cities. 

Otherwise the licensees range 
|from Texas Oilman Tom Potter, 
|who has permits for Texas and 
| Tennessee, to Bing Crosby, who 

has an interest in KXLY-TV, Spo- 
| kane. There is a sizable amount of 
| absentee ownership. 


® The commission has been grant- 
ing an average of four or five 
|licenses weekly as it works its 
| way down two parallel processing 
lines. Line A is made up of 1,013 
| cities with no TV service at all— 
priority listed in terms of popula- 
tion. Denver was first on this line, 
which winds up with Goldfield, 
Nev., population 336. 


Line B sets up a complicated! 
| video expansion act. In fact there 


priority system for the rest of the 
country in this general order: 
Cities with some video coverage 
from neighboring communities; 
|cities with a limited amount of 
local service, and far down the 
|line, station-rich markets which 
are to get even more channels. 
The FCC has been plowing along 
both lines at a steady pace by 
| acting first on non-contested chan- 
| nels. If there are no glaring engi- 
neering or financial problems, 


hearings. 


® Some FCC staff members have 
criticized this procedure as unfair 
because the element of chance 
plays such an important part in 
the decision. A kind of a blind 
man’s bluff, they call it, with one 
man lucky enough to find himself 
with an uncontested channel, 
while another one, who is perhaps 
better qualified, is forced into a 
competitive hearing because an- 
other seeks the same channel as he. 

In the early days of TV licensing 
before the freeze, the FCC dumped 
all applications for an individual 
city into one general hearing. If 
there were three grants available, 
the idea was to give them to the 
three applicants best fitted to oper- 
ate them in the public interest. 
During the course of the hearing 
the city was, of course, without 
television. In the interest of speed 
this method was abandoned. 

The present plan—despite its 
critics—is getting TV into hitherto 
video-barren areas faster than 
could otherwise be hoped for. By 
late October, stations had been 
authorized for 55 new markets. 


s It provided TV for one major 
city, Denver, 10 days after the 
freeze was lifted, and in ample 
time for one of the hottest events 
of the year, the Democratic Na- 
tional Convention. Under the old 
hearings-for-all method, Denver, 
the number one priority city, was 
a good two years away from TV. 

Hearings for disputed channels 
4 and 7 in Denver started Oct. 1. 

Hearings also are in progress for 
conflicting applications in Port- 
land, Ore.; Beaumont, Tex.; Du- 
luth, Minn.; Sacramento, Cal.; Ft. 
Wayne, Ind.; Harrisburg, Pa.; 
Tampa-St. Petersburg, Fla.; Flint, 
Mich., and Wichita, Kan. As of late 
October there were more than 250 
applications designated for hear- 
ings. 

The commission has only 14 
hearing examiners to handle this 
tremendous backlog of painstaking 
work, as well as other hearing as- 
signments. Due to lack of funds, 
all sessions will be held in Wash- 
ington. 

Applicants complain that there 
would have been many more wit- 
nesses available to help present 
their cases if the meetings were 
held on their home grounds. But 
some Washington sources point 
out that the commission may be 
doing them a favor in permitting 
them to supply important data in 
writing. In the final analysis, this 
should make for shorter hearings. 


FCC Troubles 


One of the most serious charges 
leveled against the FCC licensing 
blueprint is that it is unfair to the 
pre-freeze TV cities. Denver, for 
example, the largest city without 
TV during the ban, was the first to 
get attention from the FCC when 
it began allocating post-freeze 
channels. It has four construction 
permits—two of which are already 
stations on the air—as a result of 
uncontested grants. Meanwhile, 
two contested channels in Denver 
were given top priority in the 
hearing assignments. 

Thus Denver may have six sta- 
tions before other larger cities— 
such as St. Louis and Pittsburgh, 
which had some TV but not enough 
—have a chance to get in on the 


are eight cities larger than Denver 
with a limited number of “pioneer” 
TV stations which won’t have an 
opportunity at any more until Den- 
ver is a veritable TV metropolis. 
This situation has been flayed 
by new Commissioner Robert 
Bartley, who suggests there is no 
reason the non-TV cities should 
continue to hold prierity over the 
pre-freeze cities in the hearing as- 
signments after they have been 
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— WCAU-TV 


ELECTED BY A LANDSLIDE ! 


In the first three-quarters of 1952, more advertisers bought more time 
on WCAU-TV than on any other Philadelphia TV station.* 


@® MORE ANNOUNCEMENTS 

@® MORE PARTICIPATIONS 

@ MORE SPONSORED UNITS 

@® MORE NATIONAL SPOT ADVERTISERS 
@® MORE TOTAL ADVERTISERS 


que EES Cah 8 OF THE TOP 10 


PROGRAMS IN THE PHILADELPHIA MARKET. «+ 


WCAU-TV 


*Rorabaugh **ARB Sept., 1952 


THE PHILADELPHIA BULLETIN TELEVISION STATION ¢ CBS AFFILIATE ® REPRESENTED BY CBS TELEVISION SPOT SALES 
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granted some construction permits. | 
So far he has been outvoted on 


this point 


sThe biggest hassle to arise out of 
the plan involves some of the 31) 
pioneer VHF stations. These tele- | 
casters agreed to move to new | 
channels as requested by the FCC, | 
believing that by so doing they) 
would help speed the lifting of the | 
freeze. They assumed that the 
amended operating permits would | 
be forthcoming as a matter of} 
course. Now, however, several of 
them find they will face competi- 
tive hearings for the new channel 
the FCC asked them to accept. | 

The test case will be that of a| 
Steinman station, WGAL-TV, Lan- | 
caster. Filing what it thought was 
a routine application for the new 
channel, it discovered that Arthur 
Scharfeld, who subsequently en- 
tered law partnership with ex- 
Commissioner Robert Jones, has 
a client who wants the same chan- 
nel. | 

The FCC said that court deci- 
sions of the past hold that a license 


cannot be granted without a hear- 
ing if the application is competi- 
tive. It may well be that WGAL- 
TV’s owners have nothing to worry 
about, but they have no way of 
being sure of this. 


And Now. Color? 


All signs point to another round 


of important television hearings| 


next year. Color TV, which has 
taken up so much of the FCC’s 


time with so little to show for it, | 


seems set to break out in a new 
place. 

Washington sources expect a 
special committee of radio manu- 
facturers to be ready next summer 
to propose another system of color 
television. Currently, the only 
authorized color system in the U.S. 
is the CBS system, approved two 
years ago. But nobody, not even 
CBS, is using it for colorcasts. 

When the “new” all-industry 
system, which is said to be a 
modification of the previously-re- 
jected Radio Corp. of America 
plan, is submitted, the commission 


must hold hearings. Engineers re- 
port that the system is completely 
“compatible’—that is, it can be 
picked up in black and white by 
existing sets without any adapters. 


Many engineers believe that the 4 
technical weaknesses, criticized by “ 


the FCC when the RCA plan was 


rejected originally, have now been Ju! 


corrected. 


® At about the same time, the 
commission will probably find it- 
self in the midst of another major 
debate over channel allocations. 
When its allocation plan was set 
up, the FCC said no changes would 
be considered until July, 1953. 
When that deadline rolls around, 
proposals are expected to pour in. 
Commercial broadcasters are cer- 
tain to ask that some of the un- 
claimed educational channels be 
re-allocated for commercial use. 

Commissioner Bartley has ad- 
vised educators to make prompt 
use of the channels assigned to 
them if they hope to keep them. 
Many of the 242 assignments set 
aside for educators are highly de- 
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1952 Production of 


Radio and TV Sets 


Total 

Portables Auto Clock Radio 
68,433 195,147 80,152 632,455 
72,866 ‘779 106,103 759,453 
: 343.314 175.169 975,892 
110,529 5,250 176,003 847,946 
128.351 215,478 115/588 748,344 
205.186 246,909 124,489 874,253 
81,353 95.220 61,295 441,736 
105,006 94,315 108.753 543/802 
126,666 230,7 183,496 65,654 
998,110 1.964,118 1,131,048 6,689,535 


—Radio-Television Manufacturers Assn. 


sirable VHF channels. In a recent 
speech he said: 

“IT must say frankly that unless 
the next several months reveal 
substantially greater activity on 
the part of the educators in ac- 
quiring and using the channels 
now set aside, there will be slight 
basis for justifying all of the 242 
channels now reserved for educa- 
tion. 


s “The people of the country have 
a right to receive service from 
these valuable channels, and idle 
channels provide no service.” 
The lack of response from local 
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In 67 communities, FM is the only local radio 
buy after sunset 

In 257 communities, FM is used to supplement 
AM, because AM is directionalized after sunset. 


Cow up the holes in the net-with EM i 


There are over 4 million FM sets in use nationally, 
according to the most recent estimates. 

FM is a necessity in a wide list of static and “white 
spot” areas that stretch from Florida to Minnesota, from 
upstate New York to San Francisco. If you want to 
catch all your prospects, include FM in your coverage. 


FM fills ‘holes’ in 352 cormmunities* 


In 28 communities. FM is the on/y local radio buy. 
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*1f you want the complete list, simply write to: ZENtTH RaDIO CORPORATION, Chicago 39, Illinois 


Cpecial to Broadcasters 


Your local Zenith dealer will gladly 
help promote your station and pro- 
grams in his newspaper ads and dis- 
plays. Get in touch with him today. 
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and state civic and educational 
groups has been surprising in view 
of the stiff fight waged by their 
national leaders to obtain the video 
frequencies. There have been réla- 
tively few applications in this 
category so far and many of those 
who do express an interest in a 
station don’t seem to know where 
the money to build and run it is 
going to come from. If this situ- 
ation doesn’t change by next sum- 
mer, the FCC probably will be 
asked to take some of these chan- 
nels away and assign them to 
people who will use them. 

Should this happen there doubt- 
less will be a healthy demand for 
these channels, many of which are 
in major markets. There is nothing 
like the smell of profits to inspire 
business men to make investments 
and most television operators have 
reached the happy side of the 
ledger. 


Who's Making Money? 


Ninety-two stations reported 
profitable operations in 1951, with 
each station making an average of 
$330,000 before federal income 
taxes. These FCC-compiled fig- 
ures cover 106 of the 108 stations 
then on the air in the U.S. Com- 
plete data was not available for 
the other two stations. 

New York and Los Angeles fared 
the worst; eight of the 14 deficit 
stations were in these seven-sta- 
tion markets. Seven of the 14 
grossed more than $1,500,000. Only 
one of the 40 monopoly stations in 
one-station markets lost money, 
but three of 22 stations in two- 
station markets had a deficit. 


@ In 1950, some 53 stations were 
in the black, with a median in- 
come of $129,200. That year only 
one telecaster was in the $1,000,000 
to $1,500,000 category; in 1951 
seven stations moved up to that 
level and four exceeded it. In the 
1951 deficit column, the worst 
record was that of two stations 
which lost $800,000 or more; right 
below them were two others which 
reported losses of $400,000 to $800,- 
000. 

Total TV broadcast revenues in 
1951 were $235,700,000, compared 
with $105,900,000 in 1950 and $34,- 
300,000 in 1949. After a record- 
breaking loss of $25,300,000 in 1949, 
plus an additional loss of $9,200,000 
in 1950, the industry earned $41,- 
600,000 in 1951. 


s For the first time in history the 
major networks, including their 
owned and operated stations, de- 
rived a greater proportion of their 
total earnings from TV than from 
AM. Profits for the four national 
AM networks totaled $9,500,000, 
compared with $11,000,000 for the 
four national TV networks. How- 
ever, the FCC pointed out that the 
scales may be tipped in favor of 
video in this comparison since the 
networks with dual operations 
charge “certain overhead expenses 
not readily allocable between radio 
and TV” against radio. 

Most of the industry's total 
revenue came from time sales, 
which hit $175,300,000 after com- 
missions to agencies. Talent sales 
and commissions contributed $33,- 
000,000 and the sale of program 
material and services, $27,400,000. 

The time sales, in turn, were 
subdivided as follows: network— 
$97,600,000, up 177% from the 
preceding year; spot (station sales 
to national and regional adver- 
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tisers )—$59,700,000, up 139%, and 
local (station sales to local ad- 
vertisers )—$51,300,000, up 69%. 


® At the time of this report it was 
already costing more than half as 
much to run four TV networks and 


Wrigley. Runners-up to Autry are | ever-present feature length hoary; Go West Young Man? (as of Oct. 15), 36 originate in 


the “Range Rider” (35 markets) | movies which the stations run to| 


New York, 17 in Los Angeles, four 


and “Files of Jeffrey Jones” (20| pad their local schedules. If New | Ranking along with the topie of | in Chicago and one in Washington. 


markets). 'York is any guide to the rest of) live vs. film telecasts as a subject 

One of the hottest properties in the country, this crutch is being for debate in the industry is the 
NBC’s film division is the Douglas| used more all the time. These| question of New York versus 
Fairbanks-produced “International | films range from excellent to ter-| Hollywood as a production center. 


(This adds up to one more than 
\the total since “All Star Revue,” 
| sometimes televised from New 
York and sometimes from Los An- 


108 stations as it did to operate the Theater,” which got off to a fast|rible. It is not so much the quality|Though many executives foresee|geles, was counted twice.) The 
radio industry’s seven networks start with a 19-market sale to!as the repetition which is helping|a big western movement now that |CBS breakdown for all programs, 
and more than 2,000 stations. The Phillips Petroleum Co. Other big|to cool some viewers’ ardor for|CBS and NBC have opened spa-|sponsored and sustaining: New 
biggest item on the industry’s ex- money makers: “Hopalong Cas-|TV. When one station has all but| cious new studios in California, | York, 65; Los Angeles, 10 (about 
pense account was $34,036,000 for sidy” (about 45 markets) and worn a movie out, it frequently|the numbers for the moment are half of these are filmed) ; Philadel- 
talent. Next in line were unidenti- “Dangerous Assignment.” 


fied “other expenses directly re- 


begins another long run on a com-|still balanced in favor of the East. | phia, 4. 
Impossible to overlook are the peting channel. | Of NBC’s 57 sponsored telecasts} DuMont’s 23 sponsored shows 


lated to program” and salaries and 
wages charged to the programming | 
department. 

The average station, excluding 
those owned by networks, grossed | 
nearly $1,630,000 from time ,talent 
and program sales. It did this at 
an operating cost of $824,574, near- 
ly half of which went for pro- 
gramming. Other big expenses 
were general and administrative, 
27.9%; technical requirements, | 
20.8% and sales department, 7.6%. 
This average station had an origi- 
nal investment in tangible broad- 
cast property of $592,262. 


Networks Jockey 


Current network business is run- 
ning well ahead of 1951 despite a 
summer slump in billings. The facts 
on spot are less easy to find, but 
authoritative sources believe this 
medium may reach $70,000,000 this | 
year—which is quite a jump from 
the 1951 total of $59,700,000. 

National Broadcasting Co. con- 
tinues to outdistance the field in 
the billings competition. As of Oct. 
15 this network was feeding 75 
hours weekly to its affiliates, with 
approximately 44 hours of this 
time sponsored. By far the great- 
est portion of the schedule was 
devoted to live shows—68% hours, | 
to be exact. 

Next in line in terms of weekly 
hours of programming was CBS 
Television with nearly 60 hours, 40 
of which were sponsored. Film 
shows filled 7% hours weekly; the 
rest—52% hours—was live. 


s DuMont Television Network was | 
broadcasting 32% hours to its sta- 
tions weekly. Of this time, 14 
hours and 15 minutes were sold.) 
DuMont had less film program-| 
ming than any other network—_ 
only 15 minutes weekly. 

American Broadcasting Co. was 
on the air 24% hours weekly, with | 
11% hours of this time sold. The 
breakdown: 15% hours live and 
834 hours film. (ABC, which seems | 
to be more or less treading water | 
until it gets a yes or no signal | 
from the FCC on its merger with | 
United Paramount Theaters, is in 
the red on its video operations. | 
The network is said to have lost. 
several expected “big sales’ be-| 


cause of the delay in the merger.) 


| 
| 


® Analysis of the above figures 
indicates that despite the gains 
made by film—in the live versus 
film programming battle—the| 
trend toward film is still a good 
deal short of a stampede. It should | 
be remembered, however, that net- | 
work comparisons leave out a good | 
deal of the film story. | 

Many advertisers are placing) 
film programs on a spot basis. | 
Among them are Pacific Coast 
Borax with “Death Valley Days’ | 
and Canada Dry with “Terry and | 
the Pirates” to mention a couple) 
which joined the already sizable | 
list this fall. 

To this must be added any num-| 
ber of syndicated programs filmed | 
especially for TV and sold locally | 
or regionally by packagers. Ziv’s| 
“Boston Blackie” (60 markets), 
“Cisco Kid” (nearly all markets) 
and “The Unexpected” (50 mar- 
kets) are among the best sellers. 


® CBS-TV and NBC have set up 
separate divisions to see that they 
get a share of this lucrative busi-| 
ness. Columbia’s Gene Autry is) 
sold locally on 29 stations outside | 
the 11-station network carried by’ 
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Two more network feeds from the 


' 


Strong words, but Irving Waugh or any 
Petry Man can produce carefully docu- 
mented evidence to back them up. 


South's boss salesmaker 


With Quaker’s “Aunt Jemima’s Home Folks” to CBS and 
Locke Stove’s “Duke of Paducah and The Opry Gang” to NBC, 
WSM now originates twenty-five network programs weekly. 


The fact that more and more smart national advertisers keep 
drawing on the vast talent reservoir and equally impressive 
programming and production facilities of WSM, means just 
one thing: 

Radio, WSM-style, has a freshness and an audience 
appeal unequaled anywhere in America... And an ability 
to move merchandise which makes the South's Boss 
Salesmaker a must to any advertiser who wishes to 

sell the Central South! 
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Clear Channel 50,000 Watts 
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Television Stations and Network Connections: November 1952 
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came from New York (17), Chi-|Chicago, 2, Philadelphia, 2, and)sible for most of the fare. Thirty- | cle its way to the top of the list} For the fall season the coun- 
cage (2) and one each from Phila- | Washington, 1. four of CBS’s 55 sponsored shows | of network TV sponsors in 1951, is| try’s No. 1 advertiser has shows 
delphia, Washington, Pittsburgh; Another perennial favorite with | were house packages as of Oct. 15, holding on to the position. This| going on all four networks. This 
and St. Louis. The ABC break-| the boys at the bar is the old one— | compared with 32 out of 57 for’ company spent $8,727,415 for net-| schedule includes two five-a-week 
down for all programs, commer-|who controls the programs? At)|NBC. work video time costs during the soap operas on CBS and “Welcome 
dal and sustaining: New York,'’CBS and NBC, network packages | |first eight months of this year— Travelers” four afternoons week- 
28; Los Angeles, 8 (counting film | predominate; at ABC and DuMont, |@ Procter & Gamble, which came | according to Publishers Informa- ly on NBC. This is noteworthy 
shows networked from N. Y.);| independent producers are respon-| from ’way behind in 1950 to mus- tion Bureau. since some sponsors have cooled on 
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this profitable WV market 
on WBNS-TV! 


Your sales message on Channel 10 will have a full impact 
on this rich and responsive market. WBNS-TV reception 
is good in every one of these 24 central Ohio counties — 
as shown by mail counts and verified in “The WBNS-TV 
Coverage Story.” 

But that’s only half the story. Pulse ratings show you the 
popularity of WBNS-TV programs and stars — daytime 
and evening — local and CBS. Top production achieve- 
ments and excellent film facilities guarantee the best all- 
around programming results. You are sure of a ready- 
made, enthusiastic audience in a profitable TV market 
area covering 24 counties when you schedule WBNS-TV. 


reach all of 


Phone Blair TV or write direct 
for your copy of “The WBNS-TV Coverage Story" 


WDNS-TV) men ame 


CRS-TV Network — Affiliated with Columbus Dispatch 
and WBNS-AM. Sales Office: 33 North High Street 
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network daytime video in recent} Speidel Puts 98% 


months—so much so that NBC} 


turned back most of the daylight | of Ad Budget into 


hours to stations for local pro-| 
gramming. 

As this story was written, NBC} 
was offering no regular network 
fare between the end of the Dave 
Garroway show at 9 a.m., EST and| 
CST, and the “Big Payoff” (Col-| 
gate) at 3 p.m., excepting an hour} 
pickup from the United Nations | 
General Assembly sessions in New 
York. This fall CBS reshuffled its 
weekday attractions in an effort 
to revitalize advertiser interest. 


8 For those who like to measure 
progress in terms of figures, the 
N. C. Rorabaugh Co.’s reports on 
TV advertising over the years 
make interesting reading. In the 
second quarter of 1950, with 98 
stations reporting, this index 
showed 107 network, 734 national 
and regional spot, and 3,071 local 
retail advertisers for a total of 
3,912. 

Comparable figures for 1951 
were: 159 network; 1,064 national 
and regional spot, and 3,937 local 
retail advertisers for a total of 5,- 
160 sponsors. For the second quar- 
ter of 1952, with all on-the-air sta- 
tions reporting except WKRC-TV 
and WCPO-TV, Cincinnati, the | 
breakdown was: 183 network, 1,- 
384 national and regional spot, and 
5,813 local-retail, adding up to 7,- 
380. } 

In the July-August-September | 
quarter these were the products | 
which were getting the biggest | 
play, in terms of number of mar- | 
kets used, as measured by Rora- | 
baugh: Bulova watches, 63; Kool | 
cigarets, 61; Lehn & Fink’s Eti-| 
quet deodorant, 56; Crosley TV| 
sets, 54; National Biscuit Co.’s| 
crackers and cookies, 54; Viceroy | 
cigarets, 53; Colgate shave cream, 
51; Ronson lighters, 51; Shadow 
Wave home permanents, 50; Trico | 
Products Corp.’s window wipers, 
47. 


TV: It's for BigChips | 


On the basis of time expendi-| 
tures on the TV networks for the’ 
first eight months of the year, 
General Foods Corp.—with $5,- 
326,544—ranks second as it did for 
the corresponding period last year. 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co., with 
billings of $4,994,934, eased ahead 
of R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co, with 
$4,725,050. This reverses the posi- 
tion held by those two companies 


at the same time last year. 

Ninth in the nine-month com- 
pilation made by PIB in 1951, 
Lever Bros. Co. spent $3,795,314 
for network video time January 
through September of this year to 
move into fifth place. 

Next in line in terms of TV net- 
work time purchases for the same 
period are the following com- 
panies: 

Company Expenditure 
American Tobacco Co $3,708,230 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co -.» 3,369,690 
P. Lorillard Co. . 2,445,025 
General Mills - 2,360,118 
Gillette Co. - 2,319,513 
Kellogg Co. - 2,309, 

General Motors Corp. - 2,185,922 
Ford Motor Co r = - 1,951,250 
National Dairy Products Corp 1,845,822 
General Electric Co. . 1,845,345 
Philip Morris & Co. 1,579,770 
Radio Corp. of America ‘ 1,312,371 
American Home Products Corp. 1,274,422 
Quaker Oats Co ‘ 1,273,944 
Westinghouse Electric Corp 1,273,007* 
Bristol-Myers Co. acetate 1,142,304 
Texas Co. . 1,073,750 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 1,050,760 
Joseph Schlitz Brewing Co. 989,110 
Pabst Brewing Cu. 953, 


“This excludes convention broadcasts which PIB 
has not been able to estimate to its satisfaction. | 


Weber to Wemple Advertising 

H. G. Weber Co., Keil, Wis., | 
maker of bag manufacturing ma- | 
chinery, has appointed Jack C. 
Wemple Advertising, Green Bay, 
Wis., to handle its advertising. Na- 
— trade publications will be 
used. 


Appoints James Lovick & Co. 
Wix Accessories Corp., Toronto, | 

has appointed James Lovick & Co., | 

Toronto, to direct its advertising. | 


| Network Television 


New York, Nov. 12—The Spei- 
del Corp., first company to make 
the public brand-conscious about 
watch bands, started doing that 
with a radio offering called “Stop 
the Music” back in 1948. 

Today it spends 98% of its ad- 
vertising money in network tele- 
vision. Speidel 
week sponsor of 
Name,” an NBC show featuring 
Paul Winchell and his dummy, 
Jerry Mahoney. (Since Oct. 3, 


Speidel also sponsors “Boston 
Blackie” via WABD, in New York 
only.) 


is an alternate-| 
“What’s My} 


Sullivan, Stauffer, Colwell & 
Bayles, the agency, says that 
“Stop the Music” put Speidel into 
the No. 1 spot in the watch band 


| business, and that the video show 
‘is “doing a great selling job.” 


Speidel has been identified with | 
“What’s My Name,” which is pro-| 
duced by Louis G. Cowan, since 
September, 1950. 

| 


before it got into broadcast in a|Ludgin & Co., Chicago, to form his 


big way, spends upwards of $1,- 
000,000 for advertising today. It 
went into TV “early” because it 
was regarded as “a hot medium,” 
demonstration-wise. 

According to the agency, the 
Paul Winchell telecast had an 
average Nielsen of 29.4 for the first 
six months of this year—about 
4,000,000 homes. The peak rating 


|= Its video commercials feature|eame in late January, when the | 


own creative and consulting or- 
ganization. To be known as !n- 
spiration, the new agency will of- 
fer a complete creative and pro- 
duction supervising service to 
agencies and advertisers who are 
unable to maintain permanently 
a skilled radio and television cre- 
ative staff. 


City Title Wins Award 


City Title Insurance Co., New 


Norman Brokenshire and Speidel | show got 39.6—5,690,000 homes— | York, has won first prize for the 
bands. Brokenshire is always live,| and garnered 17th place in na-| development of direct mail adver- 


while the merchandise is either | 
live or on film. SSC&B says the} 
commercials get across so well | 
that, for instance, the announce- | 
ment of a new band brings tele-| 
phone calls to retail outlets the 
morning after the broadcast. 
Speidel, which used magazines 


tional rankings. 


he ter Ge cunet GA ow, Si sored by the American Title Assn. 


got 31.3 on Sept. 22—with listeners 
in 5,284,000 homes. 


Moran to Form Own Agency 


Roger F. Moran has left his post | 


|tising during 1951-52 in the na- 


tional advertising contest spon- 


The prize winning mailing piece 
was one addressed to lawyers, dis- 
playing reproductions of newspa- 
per ads placed by the company. 
Albert Frank-Guenther Law is the 


as an account executive for Earle | agency. 


after 22 years 
we think it the 
most beautiful name 
we know! 


fe 
a 


EDWARD "PETRY & 


rR i oe 


co., NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVE 


OUR months after WFAA opened The Early Birds show, 

the station held an audience contest to find a better 
name. Response was a ringing protest reminiscent of James 
Kimbrough Jones’ fiery declaration on the floor of Congress 
in 1881. Congressman Jones was passionately opposed to 
changing the name of Arkansas. Listeners to WFAA’s Early 
Birds were no less vehement in their defense of a name the 
station brass thought too corny. 


It all began in March, 1930. Forty-five minutes of early morn- 
ing music and nonsense was ready to go... only the name 


appeared doubtful. That doubt was erased by the ensuing 
contest. Twenty-two years later, The Early Birds, the oldest ; 
continuous variety show in radio, has yet to lay an egg. 


“change the name of ‘The Early Birds’? Never!” 


Matter of fact, The Birds take to the air so well that in 
September this year their schedule was expanded from six 
to seven days a week! They’re currently feathering the nests 
of fourteen sponsors — and almost that number are stand- 
ing in line with automatic contracts. 


= 


A saying is popular around here now: fancy names are for 
the birds — it’s what you do with a show that counts. The 
Early Birds have sold 
everything from soup 
to nuts. Ask the Petry 
man to tell you more. 
Call him today! 
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Dr. Dichter Doesn't Think the Commercial 
Is Hurt by Tenseness Built Up by a Show 


New York, Nov. 12—The man 
to see if you have a problem deal- 
ing with psychology is, of course, 
a psychologist 

That is just what AA did in an 
effort to find out if advertisers are 
getting their money’s worth out of 
radio and TV programs that don’t 
leave people in the right mood to 
be sold 

AA's reporter went armed with 
plenty of questions: Is Mrs. House-| 
wife in the proper mental state to 
appreciate the special features of | 
Westinghouse appliances right} 
after she has been emotionally | 
drained by the tribulations of a 
Maugham hero on “Studio One?” 
Is her husband interested in what 
Esso will do for his car while he 
is still preoccupied with news of | 
plane losses in Korea and ever) 
higher prices in the U.S.” 


@ At the outset, the consulting psy- 
chologist, Dr. Ernest Dichter, made | 
it clear’ that he had no definitive 
answers to such posers, He seemed | 
disinclined ta be concerned about | 
the adverse effect | 
of program con- 
tent on the com- 
mercial—how- 
ever depressing 
the former might 
be—-provided the 
proper relation- 
ship is main- 
tained between 
the two. 

“Any tense- 
ness built up by 
: the show does not | 
eafry on through the commercials, 
if there is a proper handling of the 
viéwers’ mood,” he said. 

eople who have just seen a tense 
odrama need a release by the} 
e the story ends; the commer- 
1 serves that purpose, Dr. Dich- 
suggested | 

“If an audience is over-excited, | 

r-stimulated by the program, | 
thé worst thing an advertiser can | 
dGotis to prolong the mood with a 
Sugpenseful commercial,” he said. | 


& | 


De, Ernest Dichter 


@ What is required in a aetien | 
of this sort is a “mood supple-| 
m@nt,”” perhaps something in the| 
nature of the character who af-| 
fofds comic relief in the great | 
tragic plays, he continued. 
oP theory is that the relation- 
between the commercial and 
the show should be a psychological 


FoRD 
NELSON 
| One of 
| WDOIA's 
many famous 
Personalities 


Omega Flour 
Joins the Parade 
To WDIA, Memphis! 


Yes, Omega Plour hos started ao 52-week 
contract of 5 quarter hours weekly on 
WDIA — and so another famous odvertiser 
takes advantoge of WDIA's complete dom- 
inance in selling to the great Negro seg- | 
ment of the Memphis trode area (439,266 || 
Negroes in WDIA BMB counties). Join the || 
list of national odvertisers that includes || 
Bayer Aspirin, Wonder Bread, Jello, Came! || 
Cigarettes and many more bive chip brands. 
Get full facts todoy! | 


"HOOPER RADIO AUDIENCE INDEX —s_ |. 
City: Memphis, Tenn. Months: July-August 1952 | 


‘Time SetsWOIA 8 GC OD OE OF CG 
TAY. 11.9 26.5 20.1 17.2 18.2 10.3 9.2 7.3 
Note: WDIA's share Saturdays 24.2 Sundays: 30.6 


mens WI DIA om 


Joho E. Pearson Co., Representative 


pather than a logical one. From 
which follows the advice that a 
news show doesn’t necessarily re- 


quire a news-type commercial, al 
comedy a funny commercial, a) 


dramatic broadcast a dramatic 
commercial, and so on. 

The type of commercial called 
for depends not on the program 
format so much as the audience’s 


|mood—what listeners will be 
| wanting to see or hear next. And 
|the commercial should have an 
|identity of its own, he advised. 


® “But what about the highly suc- 
cessful integrated commercials?,” 
AA’s reporter asked 

Dr. Dichter had a ready answer 
for that one. “However well inte- 
grated the sales message may be, 
the viewer or listener is not going 
to use the same kinds of attitudes 


toward it that he uses toward the| 
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show,” he said. “Rather than fight- “Godfrey behaves the way you 
ing this fact, the advertiser might think you would have to if you 
as well make the most of it.” were in his shoes,” he said. “The 

Asked what qualities make one normal person feels that if he were 
person more effective than another | working in the advertising field, 
in this respect, the consultant had | he would have to make fun of it 
this to say: {once in a while. That he would 

A very important consideration | not possibly be able to take it with 


‘is to have the commercial de-/a straight face, day in and day 


livered by someone with whom.) out.” 

the members of the audience can Godfrey goes even further. He 
identify themselves. This is one does what the average person 
reason for Arthur Godfrey’s tre-| would like to do, but frequently 
mendous success. can’t. Godfrey tells the boss off. He 


some Spots are better 


For the best spot, at the right time, at the right place 
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pendent and does as he darn | like them. For radio announcers throwing away a “percentage of| 
pleases. All of which makes every-| 
thing he says about a product twice 
as believable, Dr. Dichter pointed | form of spontaneity. 
out. Dr. Dichter emphasized the ne- 
cessity for the establishment of Ideal Names Bryant, O’Hara 
| ® A good airwaves salesman—)| human contact between the person; Tom Bryant, formerly western 
| whether he be CBS’ No. 1 star or| hearing and the person delivering} Manager of the Screenland Unit, | 
a scale announcer—by Dr. Dich-| the commercial. For this reason he| New oe been named west-| 
ter’s standards, does not use per-| considers the personality of the | ee aan tne Cae 
fect diction, but makes a mistake) man or woman who presents the} Barney O’Hara, formerly with 
now and then. This gets across the | commercial] more important than | American Magazine, has joined the 
idea to his listeners that he is a the contents of the message. He| eastern sales staff of the group. | 


tells the truth, is completely inde- | “living, feeling human being” just|feels that many advertisers are| Joins Fulton, Morrissey 


Frank J. Westbrook has beén 


for Michael Shore Advertising, 


art director for Toni Co., Chicago. 


Stewart to Wright-Campbell 
Ellen Stewart, formerly copy 
chief for Advertising Division, 
Chicago, has joined the copy de- 
partment of Wright-Campbell, 
Chicago. 


than others 


Every purchase soon becomes a matter of digits and decimals. 
But even in Spot Radio and Television advertising, the 
decision to buy is influenced by many factors. 


Your NBC Spot Salesmen have top research and program 
information staffs at their command. They will supply you with 
the market data, audience composition and the cost-per-thousand- 
listeners statistics you need to develop and launch a 
limited campaign or multi-city saturation schedule. Your 
NBC Spot Salesmen know the importance of presenting 
decision-making facts for your consideration. 


It takes expert planning to successfully put the decimals in 


your sales figures where you want them. For the complete 
service you need to plan successfully, call NBC Spot Sales. 


SPOT SALES 


30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 


Chicago Cleveland Washington San Francisco 


Los Angeles Charlotte* —Atlanta* = * Bomar Lowrance Associates 


representing 
RADIO STATIONS: 


~ wec Washington 
2 WNBC New York 
- WMAQ Chicago 
«NBC San Francisco 
WTAM = Cleveland 
KOA Denver 


representing 
TELEVISION STATIONS: 


WNBK = Cleveland 
NBC} WNBW Washington 
KPTV Portland, Ore. 
WRGB Schenectady- 
Albany-Troy 
wnert New York 
WNBQ) Chicago 
KNBH Los Angeles 
wrtz Philadelphia 
WBZ-TV Boston 
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Simms Backs Paint Promotion 
T. S. Simms & Co., Saint John, 


who don’t come naturally by the their radio and TV investment” by | appointed art director of Fulton,|N. B., is sponsoring a fall promo- 
casual touch, he suggests a studied | not building the personality of the | Morrissey Co., Chicago. Mr. West-| tion for i 
| announcer who sells their product.| brook formerly was art director|theme, “For better painting re- 


paint brushes with the 


| sults, choose a Simms.” Each ad- 


| Chicago, and prior to that he was) vertisement features a coupon of- 


fering a free copy of the booklet, 
“Taking the Pain out of Painting,” 
Two English and two Freneh 
weekend newspapers, three shelter 
magazines and a French magazine 
are being used. Hardware and 
painting trade publications also are 
being utilized. The Toronto office 
of E. W. Reynolds Ltd. is direct- 
ing the promotion. 


Cloud Joins Jewell Radio 

Jewell Radio & Television Pro- 
ductions, Chicago, has appointed 
Jack Cloud merchandising diree- 
tor. Mr. Cloud formerly was editor 
of Playthings, the toy trade maga- 
zine, and organized the Metropoli- 
tan Tey Buyers’ Club in New York. 
In his new post he will work with 
Ned E. Willia.ns, Jewell promotion 
directer, in licensimg subsiddaries 
of “The Silver Eagle,” the radio 
program produeed by the organiza- 
tion. 


RELIEF THROUGH MODERN's 
3-point film traffic and library 
service especially designed for 
agencies, syndicators, producers 


and distributors. 


1. Process control that gives you exact 
information on every program from 
scheduling to return of the film after 
showing. 


2. Editing and film maintenance con- 
trol that keeps your prints in optimum 
condition. - 


3. Shipping control that places your 
prints — programs or commercials — in 
the hands of TV stations on time every 
time. 


These plus many other features 
constitute our complete television film 
traffic service. 


MODERN 
TALKING 
PICTURE 


SERVICE 


| Modern Talking Picture Service, Inc. 
| TV Division 

| 45 Rockefeller Plaza 

| New York 20, New York 


EXCHANGES IN 
| Chicago * Los Angeles * New York 
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Demand for New 
Radio Stations 
Remains High 


(Continued from Page 49) 

ing phenomena of the industry 
Try as it may, the FCC can’t seem 
to dispose of the backlog of ap- 
plications. On June 30, 1951, 
there were 270 applications for 
stations pending. A year later, the 
backlog had increased to 323. By 
Sept. 30 of this year, the FCC had 
cut down the pending applications 
to 276 

Almost without exception, the 
new stations are 250-watt opera- 
tions, generally in small towns. 
Not that there wouldn't be a de- 
mand for bigger stations in major 
markets. There are simply no fre- 
quencies available there. 


@ It’s a rarely appreciated fact that 


the number of radio stations in the 
. S. has tripled since pre-World 
War II days. In 1940, there were 
765 stations. As of June 30, 1952, a 
total of 2,420 AM stations were 
author:zed, and 2,333 actually were 
on the air and had licenses (some 
additional authorized stations were 
on the air and operating, but had 
yet to get formal FCC approval 
of their licenses). 

During 1951, 70 AM_ stations 
turned in their licenses. This was 
not an unusually high number, 
and the rate was about even on 
a monthly basis throughout the 
year. During fiscal 1951 (June 30, 
1950-June 30, 1951), the FCC re- 
ceived about 400 applications for 
transfer of licenses. In fiscal 1952, 
there were 484 transfer applica- 
tions. However, not all these are 
sales. This category includes so- 
called “involuntary” transfers— 
corporate reorganizations, trans- 
fers as a result of death, etc. 


eS 


& The sales market has been brisk 
and prices have been good. One of 


the big recent sales was KOIN and | 


KOIN-FM in Portland, Ore., which | 
Marshall Field sold for $700,000. | 


KNGS, Hanford, Cal., went for 
$606,000. WRON and WRON-FM, 
Racine, were sold for $157,600, and 
WGFG, Kalamazoo, went for 
$105,000. For smaller stations, the 
prices recently have run this way: 
WROD, Daytona Beach, Fla., $54,- 
000; KCBS, San Bernardino, $50,- 
000; KBKO, Portland, Ore., $26,-| 
800. 

So many factors enter into sales 
prices that it is impossible to treat | 
the subject statistically. Right af- 
ter World War II stations were 
bringing very high prices, and the 
FCC became disturbed about what 
it called “trafficking in licenses.” 
These prices were paid because 
stations were in very high demand. 
TV hadn't arrived, and there was 
good money in radio. While some 
good frequencies were still avail- 
able, it was cheaper to buy than 
risk the delays involved in apply- 
ing for a station and building. 


s Some of the recent deals have 
undoubtedly been influenced by 
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Homes Using Radio, By City Size 


April ‘50, 
Seven-Dey Averere, in ke 


"Sl 


18.6 
20.2 
17.3 
20.4 


10-11 Pu 20.5 


--Copyright 


factors other than a desire to be 
in radio, the biggest being the de- 
sire to establish status as a broad- 
caster to improve chances of get- 
ting into TV. For, in a competitive 
hearing on a TV channel, an or- 
ganization that can show it is do- 
ing a good job in radio, has a def- 
inte advantage over new outfits. 
This was certainly a factor in the 
recent purchase of a Denver sta- 
tion for more than $2,000,000. 


This factor has been at work in| 


other recent station deals. The 
desire for a toe hold in TV prob 
ably influenced the purchase of 


WHAT IS AN INEXPENSIVE TV COMMERCIAL? 


A cheap commercial is one on which creative 
and production costs have been drastically cut 
at the expense of effectiveness. 


| 


Dealers’ 


cial on the 


We'd be pleased to give you case histories on why 
Sarra TV commercials are inexpensive commercials. 


shelves were 
of a combination offer of Stopette 
Deodorant and Poe{ Body Powder by 
first showings of this Sarra commer- 
“What's My Line?” 
gram. Made for Jules Montennier, 
Inc, through Earle Ludgin & Co. 


SARRA does not make cheap commercials. 

SARRA does make inexpensive commercials. 

An inexpensive commercial is one on which 
creative imagination and production methods 
have been skillfully combined to do a success- 
ful selling job. 

Or an inexpensive commercial may be one 
so fresh and interesting that it can be used 
again and again without becoming tiresome 


swept clean Human interest 


pro- 
duced for Pet 
through Gardner 


Situations 
tize the various uses for Pet milk 
so pleasingly and convincingly that 
this series of Sarra spots is still 
being used for the third year. Pro- 


Advertising Co. 


. one in which the repetition has a cumu- 


lative sales value. (For instance, the Lucky 
Strike opening is in its third year; Philco 


opening, second year. Pet Milk, 


many others are using the same 
mercials for the third year.) 


A&P, and 
Sarra Com- 


An inexpensive commercial is one that comes 
over the home television screen with all the 
quality retained that went into the original. 
To insure this fidelity Sarra makes its own 


Vide-o-riginal prints in its own 
trolled laboratory. 


drama- 


Milk Company 


quality-con- 


Vide-o-riginal is Sarra’s name for a 
quality-controlled motion picture 
print custom-made in Sarra’s own 
laboratory to give maximum fidelity 
on the home TV screen. Every print 
receives individual attention in quan- 
tities of one... 


Sarra— %- 


or hundreds. 


New York: 200 East 56th Street 
Chicago: 16 East Ontario Street 


seeeeeseeeeeseneuusameues SPECIALISTS IN VISUAL SELLING 


‘51, and "62 
Cent 


1952 by A. C. Nielsen Co. 


KOB and KOB-TV by Time Inc. 
and ex-FCC Chairman Wayne 
Coy. CBS has surrendered major- 
ity control in AM stations in 
Washington and Minneapolis in 
order to get into combined com- 
panies which have TV holdings. 
Its recent purchase of KQV, Pitts- 
burgh, was to strengthen its bid 
for a TV outlet there, as KQV 
is an applicant of long standing. 
CBS’ offer of $6,000,000 for TV 
station WBKB in Chicago is an 
example of a local situation. It is 
doubtful that WBKB would be 
worth anything near $6,000,000 to 
anyone else. 

Similarly, a desire to get into 
TV is believed to be a factor in the 
recent purchase of WOR control 
(58% ) from Macy by General Tire 
& Rubber. 


@ The next year may produce a 
considerable change in the AM 
situation. For one thing, the metro- 
politan area stations seem to be 
| less profitable this year as TV 
| realiy begins to bite. In the smaller 
| communities, radio is still safe 
| from TV’s impact and its revenues 
| —saraly local—seem secure. The 
|} FCC found that stations in cities 
| under 50,000 got 77% of their rev- 
enue from local advertising, while 
| 84% of the national radio adver- 
tising goes to 900 AM stations in 
the 168 metropolitan markets. 
FCC data also showed that be- 
| ing in a television area last year 
| didn’t heip. Of the AM stations in 
TV areas, almost 31% lost money. 
|Of the AM stations in non-TV 
| markets, only 21% were in the 
red. 
| One of the most significant de- 
velopments of 1951 was that for 
the first time the networks and 
their o-and-o stations got more 
revenue and profits from televi- 
| sion than from radio. The follow- 
ing FCC tables tell the story: 


ee NETWORKS INCLUDING 
OWNED-AND-OPERATED is ONS 

COMPARATIVE DATA FOR AM AND TV 

oP TRATIONS 


($ Millions) 

1 1949 

Broadcast Revenues 
AM $99. $106.0 $105.3 
| TV 128.4 55.5 19.3 
Total $227.4 $161.5 $124.6 

| Broadcast Expenses 
| AM $89.5 $87.3 $86.8 
A W724 655 _31.4 
Total $206.9 $152.8 $118.2 

Broadcast Income (Before 

Federal Income Tax) 
AM $9.5! L $18.5 
TV 11.0! (10.0) (2.1) 
Total $20.5 $8.7 $6.4 

( ) Denotes toss. 

‘ As reported by the networks. However, net 


works engaging in joint radio-TV operations have 
indicated that certain overhead expenses not 
readily allocable between radio and TV, have 

| been charged against radio. To the extent that 
this occurred, the above figures may understate 
radio income and overstate TV income. 


'‘New Yorker’ Promotes Bosee 


| J. Kennad Bosee, who went to 
The New Yorker in 1948 from the 
|research department of McCann- 
Erickson, has been promoted to 
research director of the magazine. 
He succeeds John Maguire, who is 
on vacation and will take a new 
|post with the magazine, as yet 
unannounced, on his return. 


Appoints Aitkin-Kynett 

Taylor Fibre Co., Norristown, 
Pa., manufacturer of vulcanized 
fibre and laminated plastics, has 
appointed Aitkin-Kynett, Phila- 
delphia, to direct its advertising. 
Harris D. McKinney Inc., Phila- 
| delphia, is the former agency. 


Hotchkiss Joins Fred Gardner 

Wesley Hotchkiss, formerly with 
McCann-Erickson, New York, has 
|joined Fred Gardner Co., New 
| York, as art director. 
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Network AM 


Radio: Networks Find ex =. =» 


10% of matching their ‘51 TV bud-, The 25 leading network radio 


the Going Is Tougher | 


Jan.-June, °52 . ; : : : . 
$1ass675 gets in the first half of '52: Pills- —e eon een first eight 
; months o were: 
be 5.699.191 2,302,165 | bury Mills, Procter & Gamble, Pep- ein 
Ser  . ee eae si-Cola Co., General Mills, Gillette rank Advertiser Radio Pete 
Carnation Co. 1342.419 243. Co., Lever Bros., American To- } Procter & Gamble Co $10,421,582 
American Tobacco 3,302,906 1,274,721 bacco, Bristol-Myers and Camp- 3 Sterling Drug Inc. 4,242,359 
| Wrigley Co. 2'232.977 847'8 4 Sane feos One. 4.180.747 
Serutan Co. 1,217,973 496,031 | bell Soup. |S Lever Bros. Co. 4,152,026 
spent more money in network AM | Warner-Hudnut 619,016 170, | 
. Block Drug 368,865 8, | 
than network TV in 1951, but then | Ronson 505,102 430 | Cn a ae - 
switched this year to spend more| while network AM expenditures | 
in TV: Warner-Hudnut Inc., Ron-| pave been shaved, advertisers) 


(Continued from Page 49) 
nation right now is enough to 
guarantee radio a significant con- 
sideration in ad budgets. Any na- 
tional advertiser thinking of delet- 
ing radio may want to look first at 
Mutual Broadcasting System’s re- 
cent report on World Series listen- 
ing and viewing. With both TV 
and AM carrying the games, Mu- 
tual estimated the radio audience 
at 44% higher than the television 
audience. 

The industry still has plenty of 
problems to face. For example, 
how far will the networks go in 
juggling their station lineups? An 
executive in one of Chicago’s larg- 
est agencies told AA: 

“Don’t quote me on this, because 
some of the station reps I know 
would kill me if they heard me 
saying it, but networks are so 
flexible today that you can get al- 
most the same market lineup on 
network buys that you get by spot 
purchases.” 

Network rates make up another 
major problem. The rate cuts 
adopted this summer and fall pro- 
duced new business, but the ques- 
tions still plaguing network radio 
are: What’s to keep rates from 
descending again in the coming 
months? Will advertisers demand 
another slash before they renew 
time? 


THE NETWORK PICTURE 


Actually, when you look at the 
networks’ program lineups this 
fall, radio appears to be extremely 
healthy. Daytime schedules are 
holding up, with both CBS and 
NBC boasting a solid row of spon- 
sored programs. ABC is strong in 
the morning and Mutual closes out 
the day period with almost two 
consecutive hours of sponsored 
time. At night, all the networks 
have gaping holes here and there— 
the weekends, in particular, are 
rough—but not in too many places. 
Radio is still selling a lot of time 
to the same advertisers and even 
to new ones like Willys-Overland 
Motors and International Cellucot- 
ton Products Co. 
s However, the differences be-| 
tween today and yesterday are| 
there and everyone—advertisers | 
and radio salesmen—knows they 
are. A year ago network radio 
execs were heartened by the de- 
cision of some big advertisers to| 
return to network AM after a) 
brief fling at television (see AA’s | 
1951 Broadcasting issue, Dec. 10). 
There is no such trend this year. | 
The movement is in the other di-| 
rection. 

One way to get at this changing | 
picture in network radio is to look | 
at some cold dollars-and-cents fig- | 
ures. These statistics document two | 
significant trends: (1) Advertisers 
today are using less network radio, 
and (2) advertisers who still use| 
network radio are putting up less | 
money for time. For example: 

1. Network billings in 1951 were 
off $9,000,000 or 5% from 1950 
and down $24,000,000 or 12.2% | 
trom 1948. 

2. In the first nine months of} 
1952 billings were off another) 
10.6%. 

3. General Electric, Andrew 
Jergens Co., Pepsi-Cola Co., Trans 
World Airlines, Schenley Indus- 
tries, Pan-American Coffee Bu-| 
reau and E. R. Squibb Co. spent, 
respectively, the following sums 
in network radio during 1951: 
$248,462, $611,908, $180,398, $111,- 
925, $840,749, $238,269 and $149,- 
439. In the first six months of 
1952 these seven advertisers didn’t 
put one cent 
(although GE and Jergens have 
since bought programs). 

4. The following companies, 


in network AM | 


son Art Metal Works Inc., Reyn-| 
olds Metals Co., VCA Laboratories, 
Liggett & Myers, Mars Inc., Gen- 
eral Foods, Gillette Co., Carter} 
Products, Peter Paul Inc., Pearson | 
Pharmacal Co., American Tobacco, | 
B. T. Babbitt Inc., Block Drug, | 
Carnation Co., Electric Auto-Lite | 


Co. and Firestone Tire & Rubber. | during the first six months of 1952 


have by no means reduced their | 
total radio-TV budgets. Many, | 
like B. T. Babbitt, General Mills| 
and General Foods, are investing | 
heavily in spot radio and almost} 
all are putting up much more coin | 
for television. The following com-| 
panies spent more in network TV| 


| 
} 


| than they did in all of 1951: Miles| 


# Some advertisers really went to 
work on their network AM budg- 
ets with an ax. The following 
table of expenditures indicates 
their thinking about the medium 
midway through 1952 (Source, 
Publishers Information Bureau): 


Laboratories, National Biscuit Co., | 
General Motors. Mars Inc., Ameri- 
can Home Products Corp., Carter | 
Products, Peter Paul Inc., Pearson 
Pharmacal Co., Reynolds Metals 
and‘ VCA Laboratories. And these | 
companies came, roughly, within | 


82nd in POPULATION 
among Sales Management's 
162 Metropolitan Areas 


Al people are consumers. But quality 
people are better customers. The depth 
of quality in the Quad-City market iz 
an outstanding asset of 240,500 peo- 
ple who live here. Good ancestry, fine 
geographical location and diversified 
means of livelihood all contribute to 
the high standard of Quad-City living. 
WHBF-TV is favored with the loyalty 
and friendship of Quad-Citians, accu- 
mulated during 25 years of service in 
radio broadcasting. 


les Johnson, V. P. and Gen. Mgr. 
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TO SELL THE $3.5 BILLION COUNTRYPOLITAN MARKET 


Till WNAX’'s 
Big Aggie Land 


ONLY METROPOLITAN NYC and Chicago are bigger mar- 
kets—and no comparable area is more effectively covered by a single 
radio station. WNAX isheard 3 to 7 times a week in 80° of the 


countrypolitan homes of Big Aggie Land. 


@ That’s 267 counties in Minnesota, the Dakotas, Nebraska and Iowa. 


@ That’s where WNAX averages more than 3 times the share-of-au- " 


dience of its nearest competitor. 


@ That’s where WNAX has top rating in 97.3‘~ of the 500 segments 
covered by the 1952 Diary Study. 


THAT'S WHERE your class A 
chainbreak reaches 20,000 radio homes 
for $1. That’s WNAX, where your sales 
message tills fertile ground. Further in- 


formation from The Katz Agency. 


TELCO BUILDING, ROCK ISLAND, ILLINOIS 


Represented by Avery Rnodel tne 
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6 General Mills Inc 3,885,405 
7 Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. 2,932,837 
& American Home Products 
Corp 2,890,002 
9 Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co 2.712.760 
10 Morris, Philip, & Co, Ltd 2.517.626 
1h = Gillette Co. 2.286.218 
12 Campbell Soup Co. 2,224,712 
13 Reynolds, R. J, Tobacco Co. 2,055,186 
14 Swift & Co 2.032, 896 
15 Lorillard, P.. Co 1.774.266 
16s Pillsbury Mills Inc 1.582.635 
17 =Wrigley, Wm., Jr., Co 1,492,132 
18 American Tobacco Co. 1,473,700 
19 Johnson, S. C., & Son Inc. 1,349,303 
20 ~— Bristol-Myers Co. 1,295,376 
21 = Kellogg Co. 1,105,043 
22 =~ Philco Corp. 1,092,036" 
23° =National Dairy Products 
i] 1,051,301 
24 Prudential Insurance Co 1,028,7 
25 American Chicie Co. 1,019,103 


*Does not include convention program in July 
Source: Publishers Information Bureau. 


These 25 companies are pretty 
much the same 25 which have 
been leading the network parade 
for the last five years. In fact, the 
only change in the first ten is the 
replacement of Campbell Soup by 
Philip Morris. American Chicle is 


a newcomer and Johnson wax is, 


back after a two-year absence 
from the network picture. The one 
thing that has definitely changed 
is the figure on the right. In almost 
every case—with Miles Laborato- 
ries being the notable exception— 


expenditures have been trimmed. 
P&G, radio’s biggest bankroller, is 


the pace-setter. For the past tw 
F I =e MILLION DOLLARS 


Advertising Aye, November 17, 


Radio Station Revenue and Expense: 1940-51 


years it has been a plus-$18,000,C00 


spender in network AM. This year | g4o } | | 
the soap maker will probably ] | 

spend less than $16,000,000 in net- *° ance nneen neonates ie Ee 

work time. This represents a 14% 3004 See Gunes eS ee See ee 

cut and the other advertisers show | geo ac 

the same spending pattern. Last Ker | | 


year there were five $6,000,000 ac- 
counts in network AM; this year 
there will only be four. Last year 


you had to spend $4,800,000 to get 


into the first ten; this year you can Pe > i 
chop $1,000,000 off that figure and al . 
still gain admittance to the me eee ate ape + 
“charmed circle.” | a a are 
CT. Kk eee i: cee | 
a 2 + 
@ What does all this add up to? | 
First of all, it’s important to re- | —— 
member that using dollar expen- t ——>  Neramere ace 2 
ditures puts network AM in the ( shat 
worst possible light. Rate de- | | | OPERATING RATIO (PERCENTAGE) | 
creases account for some of the ~— | T | aan’ | i 
reductions in spending. On a com- 20 t t + T T 
parison of ‘51 vs. '52 sponsored 96 | i + - + 
1940 1941 1942 1943 944 1945 1946 1948 1949 1950 195: 


time, network radio doesn’t come 
off badly at all. Those dollar fig- 
ures, while less than formerly, are 


* Exciusive of networks ond their owned and opercted stations 


National Assn. of Radio & Television Broadcasters 


“ oat 
SOE re one tee ee eR. 


| In Philadelphia 
.--people watch 


WPTZ 


4 


more than any 
other TV Station!* 


“Not our estimate but ARB 
figures for the entire year 
of 1951 and the first 
6 months of 1952 


WPTZ 


NBC-TV AFFILIATE 


1600 Architects Building, Phila. 3, Pa. Phone LOcust 4-5500, or NBC Spot Sales 


not exactly anemic. They show 
clearly that big business, far from 
deserting radio, still has a healthy 
appreciation of its pulling power. 
At the same time, it’s obvious that 
the networks are swallowing what 
to them must be a bitter pill—less 
revenue—and there is no sign that 
rates have been stabilized. 

It’s reasonable to assume that 
NBC and CBS brass pored over 
these dollar figures in the early 
part of this year and then dinned 
them into the ears of their affil- 
iates at those heated summer 
meetings. What emerged was a 
revised discount structure which 
amounted to a 25% slash in night- 
time costs to advertisers. On the 
other hand, daytime rates were 
boosted about 10%, putting the 
card back to its early °51 status, 
before the first round of rate cuts. 
ABC and Mutual were not far be- 
hind in making essentially the 
same adjustments. 


8 Does rate cutting pay off? Well, 
in the short run, enter an emphatic 
“ves.” Network business perked up 
immediately. Advertisers like 
General Foods, Toni Co. and P 
Lorillard Co. were particularly 
active in taking advantage of the 
liberalized contiguous rate pro- 
visions on ABC and NBC. Under 
these provisions, you get the most 
for your dollar by buying a com- 
bination of nighttime and daytime 
programs. Previously, the special 
contiguous rate applied only to 
combinations in the same time 
period. 

The business upsurge which 
followed on the heels of the rate 
cut was greeted enthusiastically in 
the trade press. The Oct. 22 Vari- 
ety headlined: “Almost Like Old 
Times in AM.” A Billboard head- 
line read:“Network Radio Sales 
Surge, Best Since Advent of 
Video.” However, it’s possible to 
take a more skeptical view and 
come up with pretty cogent argu- 
ment. Perhaps the new network 
business proved nothing except 
that people like bargains. It was 
a gigantic “fire sale” and adver- 
tisers bought time because it was 
one of those deals you can’t afford 
to pass up. 


@ There are already ample indica- 
tions that 1953 will bring new rate 
adjustments. A few agency exec- 
utives have called openly for a 
single rate for day and night. On 
the local level, a number of sta- 
tions, such as WGN, Chicago, and 
KSFO, San Francisco, have put 
such a rate system into effect 
WGN, a Mutual outlet, chopped 
its nighttime rates 50% and was 
rewarded with a flock of new 
business. KSFO revised its day- 
time rates upwards and then 
eliminated the differential. ' 

When ABC revised its rates re- 
cently, network executives favored 
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a single rate for day and night, | ing over backwards to give adver- 
with a discount structure differ-|tisers a station lineup tailor-made 
entiating between the two. This to their needs. You see all sorts of 
proposal was not carried through | combinations these days. On NBC, 
in the fall revisions, however, be-| Miller Brewing Co. took 139 sta- 
cause of affiliate opposition. tions while Bell Telephone got 183. 

It’s impossible to talk about|On CBS, Willys-Overland Motors 
the radio rate picture without get-| bought 198 stations, Warner-Hud- 
ting into a discussion of the touchy | nut took 203, General Foods has 
subjects of “deals” and “adver-!| 57 stations, I. J. Grass Noodle Co. 
tiser pressure.” CBS all but pub-| bought 60 and U. S. Rubber got 
licly conceded last spring that! away with as little as 33. On ABC, 
P&G time renewals hinged on|Club Aluminum Products has a 
lower rates. And there was wide | network of 19 stations. On Mutual, 


industry acceptance of the view 
that the new network rates 
amounted to little more than a 
“shotgun marriage”—a legalizing 
of what was already going on in 
the form of “under the table” 
deals. AA asked a few agency-| 
men about the “deals” in radio. 
One of the admen said the hag- 
gling which goes on in radio is 
net unusual, but characteristic of | 
all American business. “It’s 
simply a question of supply and 
demand,” he pointed out “When, 
demand for time is low, prices 
have to go down to increase) 
this demand.” Another adman 
scoffed: “Ha! Just look at the 
Nielsen ratings. That’s your an-! 
swer. Radio was overpriced and 
rates had to go down before ad-— 
vertisers would listen to AM sales- 
men.” 

The networks, armed with their) 
declining revenue figures and 
stories of the “big, bad adver- 
tisers,” won their point against the 
affiliates. After the skirmishing | 
was all over, John J. Karol, v.p. in 
charge of CBS network sales, went 
down to St. Louis and told the Ad- 
vertising Club there that an eve- 
ning half-hour on CBS’ 190 sta- 
tions now costs $468 less than it 
did on the network’s 90 stations 
in 1937. He stated that the new 
rates “will stand for a long, long 
time as basic and fair and profit- 
able values to our advertisers.” 

Without doubting the sincerity 
of these remarks, there are still 
many advertising men who look 
askance at that “long, long time” 
and think that Mr. Karol is just 
“whistling in the dark.” 


NETWORK VS. SPOT 

Everyone who talks or writes 
about radio today usually gets 
around to mentioning the in- 
creased use of national spot ad- 
vertising. From the dollar stand- 
point, this phase of the radio 
business surpassed network in 
1951 for. the first time and 
the same is holding true this year. 
Since 1935, spot radio has actually 
grown by 771%. The advantages 
claimed for spot are manifold and 
by this time most agencies are 
thoroughly grounded in the sta- 
tion rep presentation: Spot is flex- 
ible. You can pick your station, 
program and time. You can buy) 
programs, announcements or sta-' 
tion breaks. You can have tran-| 
scribed or live shows. You can| 
buy according to the seasons. You 
can buy in TV or non-TV markets. 
Best of all, you can be relatively 
sure of what you are getting. 

Of course, it’s not that simple. 
Things never are in the broadcast- 
ing business. If you want choice 
time like early morning, you will 
have quite a time buying it. If! 
you want a choice local program, | 
like Cedric Adams on WCCO, 
Minneapolis, you have to wait at 
the end of the line. But all in all, 
the people selling spot have a 
wealth of potent arguments and’ 
have been able to convince quite 
a few advertisers that spot pays 
dividends in today’s patchquilt 
market of TV and non-TV areas. 
One argument against it is that 
your cost-per-1,000 goes up, par- 
ticularly since the networks have 
chopped rates while local stations 
generally have held the line. 


s Some of the inroads spot has 
made on network can be seen in 
such developments as these: 

1. The networks are now bend- 


even smaller hookups are possible. 
2. The networks have begun to 


sell more aggressively in an at-| 


| bility which makes network com- 
| petitive with spot. The plans being 
pushed by the networks come close 
to being an extension of spot ad- 
vertising into network. Advertis- 
ers do not have to buy a whole 
show. Instead, they can buy com- 
mercials on two or three programs 
at a price which compares favor- 
ably with the cost for one such 
show. 

For example. CBS sold Liggett 
& Myers and American Chicle Co. 
participating sponsorships on three 
package programs—*FBI in Peace 
& War,” “Meet Millie” and “Mr. 
Keen.” During the week of Nov. 18, 


63 


and-o stations. These sales have in- 
creased tremendously and are 
helping to fill the gap left by lower 
network revenues. 


network sustainers, “Lineup,” 
“Junior Miss,” “Gunsmoke” and 
“Mr. Chameleon.” 

The station reps do an under- 
standable burn when they see the 
networks getting such business. 
They contend that the networks 
are entering the spot domain and 
taking away business that should 
go the local stations. At the same 
time, the station reps claim that 
even this type of operation fails to 
match the effectiveness of spot, be- 


® Underlying the network vs. spot 
issue is the feud between the net- 
works and their affiliated stations, 
a feud which raged unabated dur- 
ing this past year. NBC and CBS 
got their rate cuts through on 
schedule, but in the process both 
had to run the gauntlet of a torrent 
cause an advertiser only has a of criticism. With the business cur- 
choice of network affiliates and rently running in their direction, 
one NBC or CBS station may be the affiliates were in no mood for 
“first” in one market, while an- rate cuts. 


other is “fourth” in the next mar-| Some station managers accused 
ket. the two big networks of selling out 
salesmen are stressing the bigger | work—a saturation drive to intro- 3. The networks are devoting the industry. They pointed out that 
network discounts, the Pyramid] duce its 1953 models. Plymouth has| more of their time and promotion the first rate cut failed to improve 
and Tandem plans and the flexi-| bought, just for this week, four to national spot sales of their o- the situation, so why try the same 


een...Heard... REMEMBERED! 


tempt to lure advertisers away Plymouth division of Chrysler 
from spot radio. CBS and NBC Corp. will run—on the CBS net- 


Drive-In audience at left f 
watches an Ethyl Corpora- 
tion SPOT MOVIE AD featur- 
ing Wilbur Shaw, president 
of the Indianapolis Speed- 
way Association, as he 
demonstrates the effect of 
“knock” in a gasoline en- 
gine. Other interesting 
scenes from Ethyl films are 
shown below. Each film signs , 
off with the familiar Ethyl 
emblem. 


Ethyl Corporation SPOT MOVIE ADS 
Remembered by 8 out of 10 Viewers 


People look . . . listen... and remember — when you advertise with SPOT 
MOVIE ADS in Theatres. One month after running a series of SPOT 
MOVIE ADS in 550 Drive-In Theatres in 14 states, Ethyl Corporation 
distributed return-postcard questionnaires to Drive-In patrons. 80% of 
the respondents said they remembered seeing the Ethyl films! Try to beat 
that score for brand remembrance in any other medium! 


SPOT MOVIE ADS can demonstrate your product with sight, sound, 
action and color. Shown in giant size ... watched by an audience com- 
fortably seated, relaxed and receptive — they hammer home your sales 
story with a dramatic punch that sells! 


Today, over 16,500 theatres (both indoor and drive-ins) run screen 
advertising. We are equipped to handle all phases of planning, producing 
and placing, in cooperation with your advertising agency. Call or write 
o'r nearest office for full information. 


MOVIE ADVERTISING BUREAU 


NEW YORK: 70 East 45th St. KANSAS CITY: 2449 Charlotte St. 
CHICAGO: 333 North Michigan Ave. CLEVELAND: 526 Superior N.E. 
NEW ORLEANS: 1032 Carondelet St. SAN FRANCISCO: 821 Market St. 
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remedy again. 
Of course, much of the talk was 
bravado. FCC figures on radio in- 


them now and new ones are being 
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Thinking 
about next su 


formed every month. Their sales 
were up 4% in 1951 and this 
| year promises to be even big- 


3. Mutual Broadcasting System, 
with its 560 affiliates, also reaches 
the non-TV areas and as a result 
has found itself in a strong com- 
petitive position. While billings of 
| all networks are off about 10% 
| this year, Mutual was 13% ahead 
|of last year at the end of nine 

months. In September, its gross 
billings jumped 21% over Septem- 
| ber, 1951. 

| The growth of Mutual is another 
|example of advertisers relying on 
| local station power in non-TV mar- 
| kets. Significantly, MBS was the 
last of the networks to cut rates 
| and did so on the basis of TV and 
|/non-TV markets. Adolf N. Hult, 
Mutual’s sales v.p., attributes part 
of the network’s current success to 
the fact that Mutual “is not in tele- 
vision yet and has therefore been 
able to concentrate its efforts on 
AM broadcasting.” 

MBS’ stellar presentation, ““Ra- 
dio Listening Throughout Non-TV 
America,” shows why the “plus 
network” is getting business today. 
A telephone coincidental study 
done by J. A. Ward Inc., the pres- 
entation gives a picture of radio 
| listening in (1) the 329 markets 
where the Mutual stations are the 
only network outlets and (2) the 
| 531 non-TV markets in the nation 
| (Mutual has an outlet in four out 
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: : ‘of five of these markets). The } 
: P an now or | er | study measures listening by quar- j 
’ ter-hours and by programs and the { 
: a results are impressive—for Mutual. 
’ * 3 They show that the Mutual stations 
summ er sales in 53 have a very high share of the audi- 
h ence in all of these markets, top- 
the ping all the other networks and 
independent stations. In those mar- 
GREAT kets where Mutual has the only 
, F . network outlet, MBS gets a 61% 
In spite of the chilly breezes of winter, many VOICE share of audience. The study also 
advertisers and agencies are evaluating markets and shows that Mutual’s news pro- 
planning 1953 summer schedules right NOW. of grams, in particular, get high rat- 
When you plan your summer advertising campaigns — 
remember this... Michigan is the Midwest’s number the 
1 vacationland and while it is always an important —— = a —— 
‘ ae ¥ 
market area—accounting for almost 10% of national GREAT 4eith a8 ednestinten ena tae the 
sales— it is twice as good in the summer. And WJR, big networks and into local time 
the best known radio voice in the Great Lakes LAKES purchases. For example, the inde- { 
{ region, influences more buyers at less cost than any pendent stations which offer spe- i 
other medium summer or winter. cialized programming are flourish- i. 
™E ing (see separate story in this is- ‘ 
: Get complete information on how = ay October saan tang en 
1d bh ao he story, reporting the New 
to build bigger sales in Michignn York station’s sales in the first 
next summer. Call WJR sales or baer or half of 1952 at $1,429,800. WIND, 
your Christal representative or... the Chicago counterpart of WNEW, 
; is doing close to an SRO business. i 
Wie iroil * WLIB, the New York AMer spe- 
y jad _ cializing in Negro programming, 
~pgusen One Write today for this important book! CBS Rodio is outdistancing its ’51 sales record. 
ae 8 ———— Network The networks themselves must 4 
s ] ! recognize this trend in the in- 
} | Redie Station WIR, Dept. 90 ! , creased business being done by a 
pe: | Fisher Building, Detroit 2, Michigan 1 WIR, Fisher Building, Detroit 2, Michigan their o-and-o stations. Hi 
| Please send me a copy of your Michigan WIR Eastern Office: 665 Fifth Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. i} 
g ! Vacationland Book Represented Nationally by the Henry |. Christal Company = The movement away from the 
‘ | ss > fjotives: Redio Time Soles, (Ontorio) Lid. big networks can be illustrated | 
eae spamecpemanee ener: i Rae af ‘ best perhaps by examples of in- | 
2 | Compony___ - i al Radio—America’s Greatest Advertising Medium dividual advertisers. S. C. Johnson 1 
‘ I & Son, the wax maker, has the a 
| Address _ following curious spending pattern 
= | City. State _ in network radio during the past 
“few years: 1949-$916,748; 1950— | 
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six months)—$932,479. The sharp 
cut in spending during 1950 and} 
1951 represents Johnson’s exodus 
from “Fibber McGee & Molly,” one | 
of the longest sponsor-program | 
identifications in radio’s history. 
Johnson then began using TV 
heavily and about the same time 
was having trouble holding its wax 
leadership in certain markets. This 
year Johnson is back stronger than 
ever in network radio—but there’s 
quite a difference in the way it’s 
spending the money. Johnson, no- 
tice, did not return to NBC. It is 
continuing to use television, but is 
putting all of its network radio 
dollars into Mutual news programs. 
Johnson feels that in this way it 


will be able to get coverage in 
those areas not covered by televi- 
sion. This switch, incidentally, 
from a big package type program 
to a simple news show is another 
one of the strong trends in radio 
today. 

s Another good example is B. T. 
Babbitt Inc., a $1,000,000 spender 
in network radio last year. Babbitt 
is now just about out of network 
radio and this fall alone is spend- 
ing $2,500,000 in a spot radio drive 
for Bab-O. AA was told that Bab- 
bitt decided on the spot campaign 
over the objections of its agency. 
It subsequently appointed Dancer- 
Fitzgerald-Sample to replace Wil- 
liam H. Weintraub Co., which re- 
signed the account. 

The list of advertisers now using 
spot extensively is long and the 
dollar expenditures are high. The 
automotive industry, in particular, 
has been one of the most active 
users, with Dodge taking 567 sta- 
tions for just one campaign. 

From the agency standpoint, the 
influx of spot radio purchases has 
plenty of headaches. For example, 


it is more profitable for an agency | 
to handle network than spot. In| 
employes alone, spot radio means | 
extra expense because more time | 
buyers must be hired. An agency | 
buying spot must explore a multi- | 


tude of factors, such as what mar- 
ket to use, which station, what time 


period, what program. With net- | 
work programs, you have one con- | 
trol point. With spots, you have | 
many. At the same time media| 


men at agencies say that it’s not 


all that one-sided. They point out | 
that network radio has its prob- | 


lems, too, notably the working out 
of station clearances. The differ- 


ence seems to be that network will | 


involve more people at the top 
level—v.p.s—while spot involves 
more people down below. 


AUDIENCE MEASUREMENT 


If radio does nothing else, it can 
always claim to have contributed a 


nice support to the research or- | 
ganizations (see separate story in| 


this issue). Radio people will tell 
you that their industry is over-re- 
searched and in the same breath 


add that no other industry has been | 


so inadequately researched. The 
trouble seems to be that radio has 
been caught in a trap of its own 
making. Victor A. Sholis, v.p. of 


WHAS, Louisville, put his finger | 
on the sore spot when he told the 


CBS affiliates meeting this sum- 
mer: 

“No other advertising medium 
has deliberately impaled itself—as 
have we—upon statistics that pit 
network against network, hour 
against hour and minute against 
minute. Each month we beat the 
tom-toms and do a war dance 
around the charmed circle of top- 
rated shows. And in effect we are 
telling 175 other advertisers that 
their radio programs are no good.” 


s Although AM salesmen are still 
selling time with the latest pro- 
gram ratings in their inside pocket, 
networks and stations are begin- 


ning to de-emphasize the ratings. 
Radio is just waking up to the. 


powerful selling story it has for 


advertisers in the huge dimensions | 


of the medium. 

The latest count by A. C. Nielsen 
Co. put the number of radio fami- 
lies in the U.S. at 43,866,120. This 
is a phenomenal saturation of 98% 
and a 2,000,000 increase within one 
year. And that’s only part of the 
story. Six out of ten homes have 
two or more radios and there are 
more than 30,000,000 out-of-home 
sets, including 27,000,000 car ra- 
dios. ; 5 

The continuing increase in radio 
sets has added just that much more 


to an advertiser’s potential, un- 
less you assume that the receivers 
‘are being used for bookends. It’s 
important to remember that the in- 
crease in the number of radio sets 
partially offsets the decline in 
listening. 


ws According to A. C. Nielsen, the 
average radio usage per day during 
the first nine months of 1952 was 
| 3.10 hours per home. This is a de- 
cline from the 3.38 hours last year, 
but the total home hours per day 


come to 139,000,000, only 4,000,000 
less than 1946. 


With each passing month, the 


size of the daytime audience moves 
closer to the size of the nighttime 
listeners, During the first eight 
months of this year listening de- 


5%. Using program ratings, the 
daytime soap operas are running 
neck and neck with nighttime 
| shows. However, AM salesmen are 
quick to point out that there are 
more people grouped around that 
|radio set at night. 


clined 17% at nighttime and, after | 


a spectacular increase last year, 
daytime listening dropped 10%. 
Most of this listener loss came 
from the metropolitan areas. In 
the rural areas and small towns 
daytime listening was down only 


|@ The theory that the radio is dis- 
'earded in TV homes has also 
proved to be way wide of the mark. 
|The American Research Bureau 
‘has put out an interesting study 
lon multiple radio sets. It shows 


“Douglas 
Fairbanks 
Presents” 
was sold 

in 23 cities 
before its 
first 
appearance. 
There's still 
time to 

put it to 
work in 

43 major 
markets. 
See your 
NBC-TV film 
representative 


now. 
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F fine 


No more must local and 


for less than the very finest TV drama to showcase their 
products. For now NBC presents 39 half-hour film programs 
that measure up to the best ever offered by network 

television, Hollywood, or the Broadway stage. 


“Douglas Fairbanks Presents” is filmed on location in 
the great capitals of America and Europe. It stars the top 

talent of two continents in a variety of original 
and classic stories .. . it runs the gamut of suspense, 
high comedy and deep drama... and its host, director and 
occasional star is Douglas Fairbanks, Jr., himself. 


“Douglas Fairbanks Presents” is a program for local 
advertisers to use with pride, and success—similar network 

TV drama rates consistently in the 30’s and 40's. Best 
of all, it’s a fine dramatic program at a practical price. 


For further information on this new film series, and 
other NBC Quality Films, write, call, or wire: 


NBC ifilm programs’ 


30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. © Offices in: New York, Chicago, Los Angeles 


drama at a. 
practical price 


‘Doug hs Fairbanks, Jr. Presents (Your Brand Name) Theater” 


NBC opens a new era 


for local advertisers... 


television | 


regional advertisers settle 
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a service of America’s No. 1 Network 
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that 67.5% of TV homes have more} will turn up success stories of all| papers’ 
than one radio set; the comparable kinds, for big national companies! ARBI conducted 


figure for radio-only homes is 
55.5%. There are three or more} 
radio sets in 32.5% of TV homes, 
but only 20.4% of radio-only 
homes have that many sets. This 
points up another revolutionary 
change in radio—the increased lis- 
tening done outside the living! 
room. According to an ARB survey, 
50% of radio listening in TV homes 
is done in the kitchen. In radio- 
only homes, listening in the living | 
room has declined to 49.5% and} 
27.2% is done in the kitchen. 


® Nielsen's September report on 
the highly TV saturated New York 
market also was encouraging. It 
showed radio listening in video 
homes was up sharply for early 
morning (before 9 a.m.), late aft- 
ernoon (after 2 p.m.) and night- 
time 


AM PROMOTION 


Radio is being sold today as it’s 
never been sold before. This, of 
course, is a gross understatement. 
The subject of “radio underselling 
itself” has been belabored to death, 
not only by advertising men, but 
by leaders of the industry itself. 
It’s difficult to look through any 
radio trade paper without finding 
“a. dirge about radio taking its 

ver for granted down through 

years. Some of this is the 
Ushal Pollyannish cries you find| 
im any industry, but in radio 
this lament is so magnified that 
itican’t be discounted as mere 
“ep talk.”” When you look at some 
of the facts, you are forced to ad-| 
mit there is something to the| 


m@aning. 


@TWhe industry has been slower | 
the proverbial molasses in or- | 
izing a united promotional 
t. For example, there are more 
2.300 stations in the country, | 
bah ne NARTB only reached the | 
1,000-membership stage during} 
this year. With “over the transom” | 
BuBiness becoming only a fond 
M@Mmory, stations suddenly see the, 
importance of joining their indus- | 
try association. In two months 
August and September—the!| 
NARTB signed up 41. stations. | 
M@re members have been added | 
this year than the total number 
WRich joined during the 17 district | 
conferences last year 


® The Broadcast Advertising Bu- 
reau also is finally getting off the 
ground. The BAB went into last} 
April’s NARTB convention with! 
437 members. It came out with 572, 
and as of Nov. 1 it had 681. With 
its annual operating budget up to! 
$750,900, the BAB is now in a posi- 
tion to tell radio’s story. Among 
other things, BAB has hired a full- 
time representative who visits sta- 
tions and acquaints them with 
BAB's program. This man has his 
work cut out for him. AA learned 
that conversations like this some- 
times occur: 

BAB rep: 

Station manager: 
hell is that?” 

You start from scratch then and 
tell him that BAB is the promo- 
tional arm of the industry, selling 
radio as a medium against all other 
media. The BAB this year 
launched its first paid ad drive for 
radio, running full pages in key 
metropolitan papers and using spot 
announcements, trade papers and 
direct mail to reach advertisers 
and agencies with the story of ra- 
dio’s advantages. 


“I'm from BAB.” 
“What in the 


® Radio's biggest selling point— 
and one that BAB is exploiting 
fully—is its large number of suc- 
cess stories. You can argue long 
and hard about audience size, 
but they still pay off on sales, and 
radio has proved again and again 
that it delivers customers. A visit 
to any station rep or local station 


as well as for small retailers. 


s BAB is now underwriting com- 
petitive tests on the pulling power 
of radio vs. newspapers. 

In a series of tests conducted 
among retailers by Advertising Re- 
search Bureau Inc., radio consist- 
ently produced more sales per dol- 


lar than newspapers. Of particular | 


interest is the BAB’s gallant try to 
crack Sears, Roebuck, 


the news-| 


The 
12 advertising| 


biggest customer. 


tests, using Sears’ stores in ten 


| cities. An equal amount of money 


Was spent in newspapers and ra- 
dio, with the radio spending going 
into minute spots. The resulis 
showed that in 10 out of 12 tests 
radio produced more traffic and 
the shoppers drawn by radio spent 
more dollars than those drawn by 
new ‘papers. The Sears study is 
only one of the many excellent 
promotion pieces produced by 
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to participate. Mutual reports that 
| its clients were highly pleased with 
|# The networks and stations are the network’s tie-in with the IGA 
also promoting radio these days stores. 

through (1) newspaper ads, (2) Merchandising is really old hat 
air-time announcements and pro-|to many local stations such as 
grams and (3) merchandising. WFIL, Philadelphia, WLS, Chicago, 
Agency men interviewed by AA | WLW, Cincinnati, and WISN, Mil- 
reported overwhelming approval of | waukee. They have been helping 
the new merchandising aids of-| promote advertisers to retailers for 
fered by the networks. NBC set! years. Still, all of this is an indi- 
aside $500,000 for the first year) cation that radio for the first time 
operation of its merchandising pro-| is talking to advertisers about that 
gram and got most of its affiliates elementary, but decisive, factor, 


Broadcast Advertising Bureau. 


DIFFERENT; 
STATIONS | 


WSPD 


: TOLEDO 


Toledo's most powerful radio sta- 

tion, WSPD is.the voice of authority 
on the radios owned by 98% of Toledo's 
300,000 retail buyers. Advertisers who want 
more than their share of the Toledo market, 
get on WSPD. 
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WHEELING if MIAMI 
Blanketing the industrial heart of ae Florida’s “spendingest” market 
America, WWVA brings big results. x) is blanketed by WGBS, Miami's 
Four announcements from Wheeling’s far- ps: ~# only 50,000 watt outlet. Its CBS 
reaching, 50,000 watt station pulled 11,300 * programming reaches a whopping 8 million 
mail replies from 25 states. CBS in Wheeling oy doltar retail trading area. Within listening 
WWVA is 4 eee Pay distance are 790,000 people . . . over a 
: a \ is a ge 4 better coverage and re quarter of Florida’s total population plus 
eye-opening sales results. ay 400,000 Winter vacationers. 
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ea 
, 2 Progressive Cincinnati buys by 
Tigers and Baseball and Detroit and tid WSAI, basic ABC station. Broadcasting better 
WIJBK all go round together. It’s mi programs on a full-time regional channel, 
Detroit's popular sports, news, and musi Dane” WSAI fans out through a sound, substantia! 
pop po ’ ic Sy; . . * 
station where folks who like better entertain- nae market where the business index climbs 
ment set their dials. For a better buy, better ie’ steadily up. Lat WEME pet yous pooment inte 
pan WIBK. oti this growing Ohio market. 
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FAIRMONT 


3 ATLANTA 


The most powerful radio station in , 
eastern West Virginia, WMMN sells families hy : pl Done nnt-o page 
in a thriving industrial area as well as a fertile tee WAGA. A recent 12-month 
agricultural region. A natural for farm or ee pulse survey showed 22° of home listeners 
AA tune in WAGA... PLUS a majority ot 


urban products, WMMN will carry your sales 


message to the people who buy. 


CF out-of-home listeners. With primary cover- 
\ he, age over a million in 29 counties, and listen- 
ofl ers in 109 counties, WAG A is your buy. 
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known as SALES. Agency men lis- 
tening to AM pitches are now giv- 
en market-by-market rundowns. 
Networks are ready to talk about 
the distribution pattern of adver- 


tisers. In other words, harsh as it) 


may seem, radio today is begin- 
ning to sell like other media. 


PROGRAMMING 
What’s radio without program- 
ming? The answer is “nothing” 
and, strangely enough, that’s also 


are the networks doing about pro- 
gramming? The current array of 
network shows is outstanding for 
the absence of anything really new. 
Imaginative programming, which 
involves the trying of new ideas, 
appears to have gone out the win- 
dow. The program departments at 
the networks have another explan- 
ation..What’s gone eut the win- 
dow, they say, is the wherewithal 
to produce such shows—money. 
The networks have sunk available 
resources into television and the 


AM division has been told to pare 
production costs to the bone. 

And pare they did. The day of 
the $20,000 program is gone for- 
‘ever. And it apparently won't be 
long before all programs are 
| priced under $10,000 a week. A 
nighttime dramatic show can now 
be had for as little as $3,000 a 
week and that includes all talent 
and production costs. Add a big 
Hollywood name, and the price 
may go up to $4,500. Still up above 
| the $10,000 figure are the institu- 


tional music programs like the 
“Telephone Hour” and “Band of 
America.” 

J. S. Stolzoff, Foote, Cone & 
Belding v.p., had this to say about 
a recent meeting with all four na- 
tional networks: 

“By the end of the meetings we 
had discussed possibly a total of 
30 different radio programs. Not a 
single one of those programs ex- 
ceeded $4,500 per broadcast for the 
program itself and most of them 
were in the neighborhood of $2,000 


the answer to the question: What) 


KEYL-TV | WJBK-TV 


SAN ANTONIO <2, DETROIT 


THREE networks, ONE station... ™ 


KEYL-TV offers the high Hooper a Most Detroiters keep their dials 
programs of CBS and ABC and ag set to WJBK-TV because top TV 
DuMont to San Antonio’s 119,380 rex shows are normal for this popular 


buying households. The third largest city in 5 CBS and DuMont outlet. It’s a best buy for 


the first largest state, San Antonio is the pick am advertisers with an eye on this rich 102 
of wise advertisers who want their products Sr million dollar Detroit retail market. 
carried home. Lx, 
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WAGA-TV % WSPD-TV 


ATLANTA [ TOLEDO 


Booming retail sales in Atlanta make Toledo’s only television outlet, 

WAGA-TV a best buy for adver- WSPD-TV covers the third largest 
tisers who want results. With retail sales in- of the eight major Ohio retail markets. Affili- 
creased over 6 times their 1940 total, WAGA- ated with all networks, this popular station 
TV offers you a top sales opportunity in a is the effective way of reaching Toledo's 
fast growing market. 438,000,000 retail dollars. 
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Does your product need a climate that’s hot... 
or cold? Should the market be urban or rural... 
large or small? Whichever it is there’s a top-value 
STORER STATION to sell your product successfully! 
In broadcasting—and telecasting too—wide-awake 
programming and friendly service have built 
enthusiastic audiences. So put your product on 
STORER STATIONS . . . stations where wise buyers 


hear what wise sellers have to say. 


STORER BROADCASTING COMPANY 


WSPD, Toledo, O. e WWVA, Wheeling, W. Va. © WMMN, Fairmont, W. Va. @ WAGA, Atlanta, Ga. 

WGBS, Miami, Fla. . WIBK, Detroit, Mich. . WSAI, Cincinnati, O. 

WSPD-TV, Toledo, O. @ WJBK-TV, Detroit, Mich. @ WAGA-TV, Atianta, Ga. @ KEYL-TV, San Antonio, Tex. 
NATIONAL SALES HEADQUARTERS: 

488 Madison Ave., New York 22, Eldorado 5-2455 * 230. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, FRanklin 2-6498 


| 


to $2,500.” 
Billboard also reported recently 
that NBC “has at least four pro- 
grams which can be bought for 
under $1,000 weekly.” And both 
CBS and NBC have a aumber of 
shows priced under $2,000. 


's The results of this economy 


wave are appalling. This fall CBS 
introduced four new network 
shows, Aside from that, every pro- 
gram offered by all the networks 
had a “track record.” 

The cutting of program costs has 
alarmed some broadcasters. Victor 
Sholis warned CBS: 

“If we cheapen our product, we 
will lose listeners, and then there’l] 
be no debate about cutting rates. 
We won't be able to do it fast 
enough.” 

A byproduct of the production of 
cheaper shows is that advertisers 
are paying less attention to pro- 
grams. Advertisers—with a few 
notable exceptions—no longer stick 


that’s what 
you like about 
the South’s 
* 
Baton Rouge 


The market's rapid growth i 
attested by these facts: 


@ Retail Sales yup 597.1% in 
last decade 


e Population: up 257% in last 
decade 


e@ Housing units: up 101% in 
last 12 years 


e Effective buying income, fam- 
ily (1951) : $6,079 


e@ Value of current industrial ex- 
pansion program: $176,655,483 


In addition to the concentration 
of petroleum, chemical, and 200 
other diversified industries, Baton 
Rouge is the state capital, the 
home of Louisiana State Univer 
sity, Southern University, and, 
although 240 miles inland, an 
important deep water port (16th 
in the nation). Serving a retail 
trading zone of 316,539 persons, 
Baton Rouge typifies the South's 
industrial and agricultural 
growth. Reach the largest audi- 
ence on WJBO, the 5,000 watt 
NBC station. Affiliated with the 
State-Times and Morning Ad- 
vocate. 


WBRL (FM) 
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Edited by Leslie Gould, New York's most 
widely read financial columnist, this important 
issue will contain authoritative forecasts and 
interpretations by leaders and experts in all 
fields of business, labor and finance. 

Here will be told in clear, readable articles 
the full story of American business and industry. 


air Se mS a 


Join America’s Foremost Companies 


in the New York Journal-American 


BUSINESS AND FINANCIAL ANNUAL 


Tuesday, January 13, 1953 
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As part of that story, your company’s role 
in furthering prosperity and progress under 
Free Enterprise deserves extensive popular 
attention. 

Advertise your company’s past achieve- 
ments and plans for the future to New York's 
largest evening audience. 
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The Journal-American reaches New York’s largest evening 


audience by an overwhelming margin...at home where every 


member of the family has time to formulate buying plans 


ERE’S a man in position to buy! The time... 
evening, when a newspaper can be read at 
leisure; the place ... home, where family needs and 
desires are discussed; his wife .. . seated just across 


2ar— 
‘& EEARST 


the living room absorbed in her own section of the 
home-going Journal-American. 

Multiply this scene hundreds of thousands of times 
and you'll have a vivid impression of the Journal- 
American’s unique setting for sales in the world’s 
largest and richest market for consumer goods. 

Every evening the Journal-American is carried 
home to 42 of every 100 families who read a metro- 
politan evening newspaper . . . 123,000 more than 
the second; 290,000 more than the third. 

Place your product message in the home-going 
Journal-American, then lean back and relax .. . with 
New York’s largest evening audience! 
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with a program for any great 
length of time. They will buy a 
program, maybe for a season, and 
then switch to another one. More 
and more frequently, networks are 
selling time periods rather than} 
programs. An advertiser will be of- | 
fered a particular time period and 
told he can shop around and put 
the program of his choice in the) 
slot. | 
Another growing practice is the} 
slicing of five minutes off half- 
hour programs in order to make! 
way for a news program that can | 
be sold easily. Kleenex, which 
hasn't used radio in years, will be 
back on the air beginning in Janu- 
ary and the vehicle will be a five- 
minute nighttime news program 
across-the-board on NBC. 


8 How does a network come up 
with cheaper programs? Well, 
there are two examples at hand. 
Miller Brewing Co. is getting a ride 
on the NBC network with “The} 
First Nighter,” which is about the| 
oldest dramatic program in the ra-| 
dio stable. Program costs were def- 
initely a factor in this sale. NBC 
was able to offer Miller a program 
‘with weekly costs under $2,000 
This incredibly low price was made | 
possible by the use of old scripts. | 
“The First Nighter,” in other! 


Philip Morris & Co. with the show, 
“What's My Line?”—which has) 
been sponsored on TV by Stopette. 
The cigaret company decided to) 
put this popular TV show on radio 
and gave it a trial run on NBC this | 
summer. In the fall Philip Morris 
switched the program to CBS and 
now it has canceled its sponsorship 
of the program entirely and is look- 
ing around for a new property to 
put in the slot. In this case—and in 
many others—the network merely 
served as a time vehicle for the 
whims of the advertiser. It had lit- 
tle to say about the program itself. 


e J. S. Stolzoff of Foote, Cone & 
Belding is one of those who thinks 
advertising has become involved 
too deeply in the show business 
end of radio. And Robert Swezey, 
executive v.p. of WDSU, New Or- 
leans, is one of the militant broad- | 
casters who have accused the net- 
works of permitting their facilities 
“to fall into the hands of so few | 
clients” that broadcasting “is vir- | 
tually in their control.” (The words 
are Mr. Swezey’s at a _ recent) 
NARTB district meeting.) 

Along with these program trends | 
has come a heavy sacrifice of the! 
code of ethics which is supposed 
to guide NARTB member stations. 
Both the spirit and letter of the 
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Total Radio-TV Income 


(All Networks and Stations) 


ATV 


YEAR 


STATIONS (TV) 


sia 


1937 


MB AMEFM 1937-195! 
1940-195) 


CIN MILLIONS ) 


$444 +450 


$4i4 


STATIONS(VE)629 


si47 

1940. 1943_ 1949 1950 9ST 

76S 906 22S 2229 2266 

6 6 98 108 108 
Source: Federal C icati c issi 


words, is a rehash of the old pro-| code were violated in the case of decide if it wanted the business.) national networks haven't faced | 
grams. Toni Co. is getting similar; Charles Antell with his 15-minute WMAQ ran an Antell program, but 


treatment for its ABC show, 


pade,” “Charlie Wild,” “Clock” | 


@nd “Fat Man.” 
' Of course, the broadcasters can 


ame for deterioration of program 
ality. In no other medium does 
ivertsng have the free rein it 
s in radio. Agencies have liter- 
iy entered the show business 
Id, producing shows, hiring ac- 
s, etc. You can see the extent 
this control in the gyrations of 


commercial programs. For 


impact of TV on radio gained him | 
admittance. Mutual offered him 
on a network basis. And the spot | 


“permissive” tag, thereby leaving) 


two listener protest was so heavy that} 
‘Crime Letter from Dan Dodge,”| years Mr. Antell knocked vainly the station immediately canceled | 
ee will use old plots from “Sam|on the door of radio. Finally, the the show and never ran it again. 


® The record of local stations on 
the program front is much more 

t be made to shoulder the entire| sales departments of every net-| encouraging. Faced with the chal- 
.. work took his business. NBC did} lenge of television, stations have 
make an effort at upholding ra- | been giving more attention to the 
dio’s honor. At WMAQ, NBC o- | material which is radio’s forte— 
an-o station in Chicago, officials’ sports, music, news programs, farm 
told AA that the Antell program shows, weather reports and other 
came out of New York with a/ specialized program types. 
The nadir of network program- 
it up to the individual station to’ ming seems to indicate that the 


up to the question of radio’s fu- 
ture in a heavily saturated TV, 
America. They are selling time 
more aggressively, but that’s about 
all they are selling. 

The Oct. 29 Variety reported 
that press relations executives at 
the networks are unhappy about 
the refusal of radio-TV newspa- 
per editors to discuss radio pro- 
grams in their columns. Seems 
that the critics are devoting all of 
their space to TV and forgetting 


| about AM. This is really the most 


specious statement of all and it) 
was answered immediately—and | 


rather effectively—by Jack Gould 
of the New York Times. Mr. Gould 
reminded the publicity boys of 
the following: 

“In standard broadcasting the 
goal must not be so much to com- 
pete with TV as to complement 
it. There are many types of 
programming in which radio can 
lick TV hands down—news analy- 
sis, music, some kinds of drama, 
certain forms of humor, readings. 
etc. All too often, however, radio's 
only rebuttal to TV is to hire an- 
other half-dozen disk jockeys. 

“There’s an axiom of show busi- 
ness which radio could well take 
to heart: if you have a good show, 
you don’t need a press agent; if 
you have a bad show, a press agent 
can’t help it. That’s the basic an- 
swer to radio’s problem. Let it get 
on with its new show and the 
critics—-and listeners—will be the 
first to cheer.” 


Committee Okays ANPA 
Report on Column Width 

The joint committee on news- 
paper printing, composed of agen- 
cy production managers appointed 
by the American Assn. of. Adver- 
tising Agencies and newspaper su- 
perintendents representing the 
American Newspaper Publishers 
Assn., has revised its second report. 
The revised report approves the 
recent recommendation of ANPA 
that newspaper advertisements 
should be set to 1%” for the first 
column and 1 15/16” for each ad- 
ditional column. The ANPA rec- 
ommendation was made in Sep- 


| tember, because many newspapers 


have either revised, or are plan- 
ning to revise, their column widths 
to less than 12 picas (AA, Sept. 
p 


Hochstein Joins ADvisers 

Rolaine Hochstein, formerly 
with Fashion Publications, has 
joined ADvisers Inc., New York 
promotional advertising special- 
ist, as advertising and promotion 
copywriter. 
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For Information About Pulse Television 
Markets and Over 70 Pulse Radio Markets—Write . . . 


The Pulse, Inc. 
15 West 46 Street 
New York 36, N. Y. 
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Washington-D. C. 
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Chicago TV Set 
Ownership Is 
Near Saturation 


Cuicaco, Nov. 13—The Chicago 
area has nearly reached the sat- 
uration point in number of tele- 
vision set owning families. 

At least, this is what Market 
Facts Inc.’s survey for TV Fore- 
cast, weekly television program 
listing magazine here, shows. 

According to this survey, com- 
pleted last spring and just re- 
leased, 1,200,000 families out of a 
total of 1,580,000 households in 
the area have sets, which is 77.4%. 

Of these, 33% of the families 
own sets with 12%” screens or 
smaller and 51% have had sets in 
use two years or more. 

The three leading makes of sets 
owned in the area are Admiral 
(16.3%), RCA (14.3%) and Zen- 
ith (8.9%). However, close com- 
petition is given Zenith by Motor- 
ola (8.7%) and Philco (8.3%). 
General Electric and Silvertone 
tied for sixth place with 5%. All 


other makes rated 3% and under. | 


® These sets were bought chiefly 
in appliance stores (37.3%), radio- 
television stores (20.8%) and at 
wholesale outlets (10.2%). Next 
are furniture stores and depart- 
ment stores outside the Loop, with | 
8% each. Loop department stores | 
accounted for 4.9% of the total | 
and other types of outlets for 6.2%. | 
Some 4.6% received their sets as 
a gift. 

The composition of set owning | 
families as compared with non-TV | 
families shows that set owners are | 
larger, having an average family | 
size of 3.59 as against 2.95; have 
more adults, 2.33 against 2.17, and | 
have more children, 3.59 against | 
2.95. 

There are more males in TV 
families (50.2%) than in non-TV 
families (45.5%). TV families also 
are younger. About 20.6% are un- 
der 30 years of age as compared 
with 13.1% in non-TV families. 
And 24.5% in TV families are 50 
years and older as against 48.3% 
in non-TV households. 


8 Occupational breakdown puts 
skilled workers and operatives in 
the lead in set ownership. They 
own 38.9% of the sets. Other white 
collar workers account for 20.4% 
and professionals, executives and 
owners 19.4%. Service workers} 
own 9.1% of the sets, laborers | 
5.2% and farmers 1.2%. 

The lower middle level income 
bracket owns more than half the| 
sets in Chicago, 60%. The upper} 
middle owns 18.1%, the poor 
14.5% and the wealthy 6.7%. The 
survey gives no income figures to 
identify these categories. 

Members of TV families have a| 
better education than those in non- 
TV families, with 78% having at- 
tended high school or college as 
compared with 61%. 


s Also, TV families read more 
general news magazines, like Time 
and Newsweek, and picture maga- 
zines, like Life and Look, than the 
non-TV families. On the other 
hand, non-TV families spend more 
time with general interest maga- 
zines, like Ladies’ Home Journal 
and McCall’s. 

The report also shows that TV 
families bought more suits and did 
more shopping in the Loop and 
that they buy more cars in all 
price brackets and in used cars 
than non-owners. 


McDavid to ‘Post Exchange’ 


Ned R. McDavid, formerly with 
Chain Store Age, has joined the 
eastern staff in New York of Post 
Exchange, magazine of merchan- | 
dising to the armed forces. He suc- 
ceeds Jack Dunlavy, who has been 
recalled by the Marine Corps 


Morris to Lindenmeyr & Sons 

Charles V. Morris, v.p. of Rein- 
hold-Gould Inc., New York paper 
merchant, has been appointed ad- 
ee sales promotion man- 
ager of Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons, 
a division of Charles F. Hubbs 
Co., New York paper merchant. 
Mr. Morris, who is an authority on 
paper and paper products, is a 
founder of Printing Week in New 
York and active in various print- 
ing groups. 


Kudner Agency Hikes 2 to V. P. 


C. M. Rohrabaugh and James J. 
Cochran have been promoted to 
| v.p.s of Kudner Agency, New York. 
| Mr. Rohrabaugh, who joined Kud- 
|ner in 1942, is also secretary and 
| supervises client contact and serv- 
| ice work. Mr. Cochran, who joined 
| the agency in 1943, is an account 
executive in the New York office. 


Two Washington 
AM Stations Sold 


SeaTTLe, Nov. 11—Sale of two 
radio stations in this area were 
announced last week, subject to 
Federal Communications Commis- 
sion approval. 


J. Elroy McCaw has sold KRSC, | 
' Seattle 
$234,500 to Robert Pollock, Vicki | 


independent station, for 
Zaser and Jessica Longston, who 
have interests in KPUG, Belling- 
ham, and KSEM, Moses Lake. Mr. 
Pollock, general manager of 
KPUG, will become general man- 
ager of KRSC. 


Harold Ridalls, station mana- 


ger of KRSC under Mr. McCaw, | 


and Bill Simpson, retail sales man- 


| ager of KRSC, have bought KXRN, 


Renton, from Robert S. McCaw 
and Mrs. Romig Fuller. 

Warren Durham, member of 
the KRSC sales staff, will succeed 
Mr. Simpson as retail sales mana- 
ger at KRSC. 


KJR STOCK BOUGHT 

SeaTTLE, Nov. 11—A minority 
block of stock in Station KJR, Se- 
attle, has been bought by Theodore 
R. Gamble of Portland, Ore., from 
a group of eastern and southern 
stockholders, J. Archie Morton, 
v.p. and general manager, an- 
nounced this week. 

Mr. Gamble is chairman of the 
board of Mount Rainier Radio & 
Television Broadcasting Corp., 
which owns KJR. C. Howard Lane, 
president of the company, and Mr. 
Morton previously held controlling 


stock interest. The new purchase 
puts 100% ownership of KJR in 
the hands of Pacific Northwest 
residents. 

A plan is also being developed 
by which employes of KJR may 
participate in ownership ef the 
station, Mr. Morton added. 


Elects Clevenger a V. P. 

|of Albert Frank-Guenther Law 
| Russel R. Clevenger has been 
elected a v.p. of Albert Frank- 
Guenther Law, New York. Mr. 
Clevenger formerly held an ex- 
ecutive position with the New York 
Stock Exchange, and prior to that 
had a previous connection with the 
|agency. During his first associa- 
tion with Albert Frank-Guenther 
| Law he was identified with work 
for the broadcasting industry and 
|for industrial and public utilities 
| companies. 


To Sell 


Watches 
to inland 


Californians 


(and Western Nevadans) 


aN 


nt fe fi Sy . ’ : 
Be on the Beeline 


Watches or waffle mix, the way to sell in inland California and western 
Nevada is . . . on the BEELINE! It’s the five-station radio combination 
that gives you 


THE MOST LISTENERS More audience than the eleven other leading 
local stations needed to cover inland California and western Nevada. 
(BMB State Area Report) 


LOWEST COST PER THOUSAND More audience plus favorable 
Beeline combination rates naturally means lowest cost per thousand 
listeners. (BMB and Standard Rate & Data) 


Ask Raymer for the full story on this 3%-billion-dollar market — 
inland California and western Nevada. 


McClatchy Broadcasting Company 


Sacramento, California Paul H. Raymer, National Representative 
Affiliated with Inland California's 3 Leading Papers 
THE SACRAMENTO BEE @ THE MODESTO BEE « THE FRESNO BEE 


Reno (NBC) Bokersfield (CBS) Stockton (ABC) 
5000 watts, doy; 1000 1000 watts 1410 kc 250 watts 1230 kc. 
watts, night 630 kc. 


\ A million people listen to the 


Fresno (NBC) 
5000 wotts 580 ke. 


Sacramento (ABC) 
50,000 watts 1530 ke. 
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TV Set Ownership by Cities 


to handle its advertising. Consum- | 


o Jere Bayard 
Oriental Rug to | y er identification for Orcco prod- 


Oriental Rug Cushion Co., Los 


Angeles maker of Orcco brand poo! a ber bg = _ 
ti overing, has named Jere products now in aboratory 
Sasard Adverticing, Los Angeles, tested before national marketing. Estimates by NBC-TV 
= No. of Sets Installed No. of Sets Installed 
, City Stations Nov. 1, 1951 Oct. 1, 1952 City Stations Nov. 1, 1951 Oct. 1, 1952 
Rhode Island’s Best Known, Albuquerque . 1 11,200 18,300 a dais 1 78,000 «111,000 
‘ ° UE Farschl¢. 0 6-53 1 66,000 91,800 Milwaukee 1 280,000 363,000 
: Only Complete News Service! tian). 3 135,000 «211,000 += Minneapolis- 
A Baltimore ..... 3 338,000 422,000 A = 2 280,000 326,000 
is | Binghamton 1 44,800 91,000 Nashville ...... 1 43,400 80,400 
| Birmingham 2 75,200 126,000 New Haven .... 1 200,000 335,000 
Bloomington 1 17,600 195,000 New Orleans... 1 67,800 122,000 
aT 2 809,000 946,000 New York ..... 7 2,630,000 3,135,000 
| Brownsville Nertem ....... 1 85,700 125,000 
(Matamoros) 1 9,900* 11,100* Oklahoma City . 1 92,300 98,000 
Buffalo ........ 1 232,000** 293,000** LS hth. 9.:0@ 6 2 97,000 145,000 
Charlotte ...... 1 97,300 163,000 Philadelphia ... 3 940,060 1,097,000 
Chicago ....... 4 1,020,000 1,255,000 Phoenix ....... 1 38,800 39,900 
Cincinnati 3 290,000 345,000 Pittsburgh ..... 1 340,000 495,000 
Cleveland ..... 3 530,000 661,000 Portland, Ore. 1 4,000 
Columbus 3 175,000 230,000 Providence 1 170,000 229,000 
Dallas- Richmond ..... 1 92,300 142,000 
Ft. Worth ... 3 141,000 189,000 Rochester ..... 1 93,300 159,000 
* i a " Davenport-Rock Salt Lake City . 2 59,400 78,000 
Bx 4 | Island-Moline . 2 74,000 146,000 San Antonio... 2 55,700 97,500 
Hg r | Dayton ....... 2 152,000 202,000 San Diego ..... 1 108,000 122,000 
e e | Denver ...... 2 33,000 San Francisco .. 3 268,000 464,000 
Providence Journal-Bulletin News — veron 3 s60.000(a)748;00(a) Schenectady... 1 181.000 230,00 
2. > —aeae 1 55,200 91,800 RS 1 107,000 183,000 
pan ‘ - | Grand : 79,800 140,000 St. Louis ...... 1 327,000 433,000 
The full facilities of the Providence-Journal-Bulletin | ee $ ; 75,000 99,000 Syracuse ...... 2 143,000 174,000 
Se news staff assure Rhode Island of accurate, complete | Houston ....... 1 98,900 188,000 — teeeeeee : 126,000 = 
pap . : . . err ; 
Paes news coverage in four 15-minute and nine 5-minute aioe as : Pra Pony on — : 56.200 75.000 
broadcasts over WPJB and WPJB-FM. Sutemaiiie | % 42.000 72,000 Washington .... 4 301,000 395,000 
ss Johnstown ..... 1 120,000 177,000 Wilmington .... 1 84,100 120,000 
a » am Kalamazoo .... 1 55,000 151,000 *Does not count estimated 2,500 additional sets 
. » Your O. L. Taylor repre- Kansas City... 1 157,000 232,000 in Mexican area. 
“fs 7 sentative will advise you of .) Lancaster ...... 1 117,000 167,000 **Does not include sets in Canada reached by 
availabilities for announce- EE ak oaks 1 67,000 105,000 stations—33,000 in November 1951 and 71,000 
' ment adjacencies or com- EM 105.1 y> Los Angeles 7 1,045,000 1,255,000 October 1952. 
| plete sponsorship. Louisville ..... 2 111,000 155,000 (a)Does not include sets in Canada reached by 
: Lubbock ....... 1 (new in November) station—25,000 in November 1951 and 40,000 
Memphis ...... 1 104,000 149,000 in October 1952. 


He studies AA for 


ideas to put to 
work for his 


If you are looking for mint-fresh thinking 
for your clients (and what agency 
man isn’t?), may we suggest that 

you give up that bad habit of skimming 
through Advertising Age during 

your frantically busy office hours. 


Listen to William Frazier who has found 
he must read AA at home to give 
it the study it deserves: 


“Advertising Age is number one 

Spy on my list of ‘must’ reading because it 
les’ gives complete, unbiased coverage of 
advertising and marketing news. Each 
issue is crammed with the mint-fresh 
thinking of the nation’s top creative men. 


“In this Atomic Age of marketing, 
yesterday's horse-and-buggy ideas and 
methods no longer move merchandise. 
Fresh selling ideas, greater impact and 
initiative are required to expand old 
markets and to uncover and develop 
new ones. 

“Advertising Age gives me 

tomorrow's news today and keeps my 
thinking in sharp focus on vital 
marketing and advertising problems. 


William E. Frazier 
Account Executive 
John Falkner Arndt & Company, Inc. 
Philadelphia 


“Of course, I have AA sent to my home 
where I can take the time to read and 
study it thoroughly for ideas 

to put to work for our clients. It 

would be impossible to give AA the at- 
tention and study it deserves, if I 

tried to read it during office hours.” 


Well, that’s it. Plenty of 

admen agree 100% with this suc- 
cessful account executive. If you are an 
office skimmer of AA, try 

making a switch to studying it at home. 
Mail us NOW the order 

coupon below for a personal subscription 
to be sent to your home address. 

With it we will send you, FREE, a 
copy of the new edition of 

“The Creative Man’s Corner,” reprinted 
from one of the most talked-about 
features to appear regularly in 
Advertising Age. 


ccc 


My name _ 
=. Company 


| ADVERTISING AGE 


Dept. N17, 200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, Ill. 
Please enter my 1-year subscription to Advertising Age and mail 
it to my home address. I am to receive FREE a compilation of 
“The Creative Man's” most provocative articles. 


Title 


‘Israel Life’ to Bow in 
January: Shainmark Is Editor 

Israel Life, a publication with a/| 
pictorial format depicting Jewish 
life and activity all over the world, | 
will appear in January. It will be} 
published by Israel Life Inc., 39 | 
S. LaSalle St., Chicago. It will be 
sold through subscriptions at first, 
but will eventually be distributed 
through newsstand sales also. Ini- 
tial printing will run about 100,- 
000 copies. 

Rates are $1,000 for a one-time 
full page in b&w. Officers of Israel 
Life Inc. are Roy Fey, president; 


| American and currently adminis- 
| trative assistant to Federal Se- 


| curity Administrator Oscar Ewing, 
will be the editor. 


Industrial Press Group Meets 
The Industrial Press Assn. of 
Greater St. Louis will hold its 1952 
Improvement Conference at the 
Forest Park Hotel, St. Louis, Nov. 
19. On the agenda for discussion 
are such subjects as improving 
public appearance; telling the story 
with pictures; layout ideas for 
variety and expression; improving 
publication content; reader inter- 
est and response; planning for bal- 
ance and purpose, and printing 
(letterpress and offset). 


Bower Joins Hanes Knitting 


fashion buyer, has been appointed 
to the sales promotion Cepartment 
of P. H. Hanes Knitting Co., Win- 
ston-Salem. She will make her 
headquarters in New York. 


; William Balkin, v.p., and Karl] Mrs. Mona Bower, formerly with 
; ’ li . a ge om A agg Lou| Robert Simpson Co., Toronto de- 
? ainmark, formerly managing] partment store, as a New York 
agency $ ¢ en $ editor of the Chicago Herald- 


COLLINS, MILLER & 
HUTCHINGS, INC. 


207 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE+CHICAGO 1 


dri Ft Pb ag Pat 


v free 0 Home } 

‘ - O Companyj | : } 

with your home » pita 
subscription 


| © My check for $3 is enclosed. [ Bill me later. 0 Bill my firm. 
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Canada’s Private Broadcasters Will 
Wait a Long Time for TV Permits 


TORONTO, Nov. 13—Private 
broadcasters in Canada, who for 20 
years have been forced to choose 
between network radio service 
offered by a government-owned 
company or no network service, 
ar€ in an even worse position in 
television. 

So far these companies which 
pioneered the development of ra- 
dio in Canada and form the back- 
bone of the industry, have not 
been given a chance to get into TV. 
The Canadian Broadcasting Corp., | 
which has a monopoly on network | 
radio, also is the body that recom- 
mends whom shall be granted 
private radio and video licenses 
by the Minister of Transport. CBC 
has approved three video licenses 
to date—all for the CBC. 


@ Two of the stations—CBFT, 
Montreal, and CBLT, Toronto— 
are on the air. Ottawa’s station is 
not expected to begin operations 
until late next year. There are a 
few applications on hand for “cit- 
izen” stations, but they don’t seem 
to have started any wheels turn- 
ing. 

The TV outlook for private busi- 
ness is very gloomy. As T. J. 
Allard, general manager of the 
Canadian Assn. of Broadcasters, 
sizes up the situation: 

“Until recently the government 
and the CBC had both made it 
quite clear that they were not at 
all concerned about private enter- 
prise getting into television and it 
looked as if no citizen applications 
would be considered in the fore- 
seeable future, if indeed within 
the lifetime of most of us. 


@ “However, two recent provincial 
elections and several by-elections 
have gone strongly against the 
party in power in Ottawa and as 
a result some reversal of television 
policy seems to be in the offing. 
In fact, the Prime Minister re- 
cently made a statement in Van- 
couver which said that his govern- 
ment ‘had under active considera- 
tion the role to be played by pri- 
vate enterprise in extending the 
national television system.’ As an 
association, we are, of course, 
pressing the case most vigorously 
at every level and there now seems 
some hope that private applicants 
may receive consideration within 
the next two or three years. 

“Wire television is receiving 
very serious attention in Canada. 
One outfit is already operating a 
wired television service in Mont- 
real, two more companies in Lon- 
don, Ont., have been formed for 
the purpose of getting into this 
business, and Canadian Famous 
Players, a motion picture com- 
pany, has announced its intention 
of introducing Telemetering into 
Canada. 


s “There is some reason to believe 
that the present government may 
view applications for television 
licenses from existing AM stations, 
newspapers and motion picture in- 
terests somewhat unfavorably on} 
the same grounds once advanced 
by U. S. authorities for viewing) 
newspaper ownership of broad- 
casting stations unfavorably.” 

Canadians began getting home-| 
produced video fare in September 
when CBFT and CBLT went on 
the air. For years they have been 
seeing U. S. style TV from stations 
along the border. By the end of| 
last August, some 129,406 of the 
country’s 14,000,000 people had 
bought television sets. 

By early October, the regular 
schedule included 20 hours of pro- 
gramming weekly by both stations, 
with Saturday afternoon sports 
frequently adding two or three 
more hours. CBFT airs programs 


there is only one transmitter to. 


serve the bi-lingual population in 
the Montreal area. 


Ss Spot announcement time was 
going well and there were four to 
five hours sponsored weekly on 
both stations. Two DuMont shows 
were featured regularly—the 
“Johns Hopkins Science Review” 
and boxing (via kinescope) on 
both Canadian stations, Both are 
sustainers. 

Some CBS and NBC video spon- 


A Study of Canadian Radio Rate Trends 


Jan. Radio No. of Private Total Cost Average Cost Hour 
Each Number of Homes Commercial Station of 1 Hour Cost 
Year Radio Homes Index AM Stations Index Class “A” Index 
1946 2,214,300 100.00 99 100.00 $6,027.50 100.00 
1947 2,800,000 126.46 109 111.11 $6,795.00 102.40 
1948 2,870,400 129.63 113 114.14 $7,208.00 104.78 
1949 3,247,600 146.66 120 121.21 $7,673.00 105.03 
1950 3,275,000 147.90 126 127.27 $8,177.00 106.60 
1951 3,375,000 ” 152.42 182 133.33 $9,036.00 110.79 
1952 3,454,000 155.99 134 135.35 $9,726.08 119.22 


sors had indicated an interest in} When queried concerning the CBC over how the revenue should 
extending their network coverage impasse with CBS and NBC, a be divided, the U. S. networks 
to Canada. (There is a microwave spokesman for CBC left the im- seem to feel that Canada’s prices 
length between Buffalo and To- pression that CBC is waiting for are pretty steep for new TV cities. 
ronto; Montreal and Toronto are the U. S. companies to reopen dis- CBLT’s hourly rate is $1,600; 
to be linked by spring.) But these cussions on how they will split the CBFT charges $750 an hour. 
networks and CBC have been un- advertiser’s dollar. Among U. Ss. advertisers patron- 
able to agree on contract terms. Aside from differences with the izing the stations: Campbell Soup 
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in both French and English, since| 


NOT EVERY INDIAN 
CAN BEA CHIEF... 


But all 620 affiliates 
of the Keystone Network 
are chiefs in their camps 
—beating the drums 
for their advertisers goods 
in the rich hunting grounds 
of Hometown and Rural America! 


S 
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\\ 
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i mL 
Os 


i 


y? 


And if you like this wampum too 
—you may buy all 620 chiefs 
of this exclusive tribe — or 

only a scouting party! 
How about discussing your problems 
in this market with us? 


KEYSTONE BROADCASTING SYSTEM, Inc. 
® New York: 580 Fifth Ave. 


® Chicago: 111 W. Washington 
® Los Angeles: 1324 Wilshire Blvd. 
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for a half-hour feature film on 
CBLT, Frigidaire for “Foreign In- 
trigue” on both stations, and Ford 
for a 90-minute drama once a 
month on CBLT. 

CBC's radio activity is partially 
financed by a $2.50 per radio home 
license fee. There is no counter- 
part for TV owners yet, but the 
government 
one to be legislated. In September | 
the Prime Minister announced that 


the government would recommend | 


further loans to the CBC to build 
video stations on the Pacific Coast, 
in the Prairie region, and in the 
Maritime region 


® CBC receives an annual govern- 
ment grant of $6,250,000 to finance 
the radio industry. The TV opera- 
tion is paid for by loans from the 
government. 

In the past several months, one 
new AM station, CFRG, a French 
language outlet in Saskatchewan, 
has gone on the air in Canada. 


corporation expects 


vately owned outlets near the 140 
mark. In addition, there are 19 
CBC owned-and-operated AM sta- 
tions. The CBC has installed 27 


| 


additional low-power relay sta-| 


tions and plans 20 more. These will 
operate automatically with the 
network lines in thinly populated 
parts of Canada. 

One reason for the stabilization 
lof standard band coverage in Can- 
ada seems to be the attitude of 
the CBC. According to the pri- 
vate broadcaster's 
CAB’s Mr. Allard: 

“As far as we know no applica- 
tions are pending for AM or FM 
stations and for a year past the 
licensing authority in Canada has, 


for unstated reasons, refused to 22 


hear any applications for new 
broadcasting stations, or indeed, 
for any major improvements in 
power or facilities.” 


spokesman, | 


s “There are no changes whatever | 
in relationship to networking in |still retains by its own regulation |ing. The CBC has for some time;regulations. There 
“The CBC/a monopoly on network broadcast-|been planning a revision of its|whatever that the network situa- 


Source: Publishers Infor: 
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RADIO BILLINGS OF 25 LEADING ADVERTISING AGENCIES 
(By Networks, January-December 1951) 


Per Cent L.-J — 
Bureau 


| ADVERTISING AGENCY ABC ces 

1. Dancer-F itzgeraid- $5,945,593 sagen.e7s 
2. Batten, Barton, Dorstine & } Osborn 39,062 4,183 

3. Benton & Bowles ..... ‘ 203,659 $/540.180 
4. 4. Walter Thompson Co. 2,565,450 2,408,538 
5. Young & Rubicam 755,608 3,480,405 
6. Wade Advertising Agency 2,062,511 
7. Compton Advertising 385,772 4,503,546 
8. leo B  iskdes 06 988,369 3,794,266 
9. John F. Murray peetinns Agency _ 2,622,927 
10. amen 6 Walsh 3,144,897 
1L. Wm. Esty ce kanehsoe 674,998 3,374,384 
12. Foote, Cone & Beiding 22,175 4,020,944 
13. Ward Wheelock 2,462,128 
Serer 2,208,911 
. Ruthrauff & Ryan — 3,823,814 
16. Cecil & 2,586,992 1,112,721 
17. McCann-Erickson ........ 115, 788 2,455,772 
18. Knox Reeves Advertising 1,028,804 365,054 
19. Lennen & ——, Pipe 1,498,834 —_—_— 
20. Wm. H. Weint 1,134,101 90,482 
21. Sullivan, Stauffer. Cobwelt” & Bayles 43,114 468,402 
BE EN  Beadececseces 1,756,900 413,221 

23. Ted Bates Inc. .......... 143,991 1,328,232 
24. N. W. Ayer & Son ....... 404,385 780,790 
25. & Legler . 927,029 627,203 
Total (25 Agencies) . $21,220,624 $58,181,342 

we Radio Billings . eamatene | seman" 


MBS NBC TOTAL 

$ 463,037 $3,740,791 098, 
739,898 4,297,168 9,259,171 

137,825 3,153,5 9,035, 
1,909,684 2,533,087 8,416,759 
2,887,461 7,123,474 
677,738 4,109 6,849,371 
— 1,832,986 6,722,304 
900,210 812,975 495,820 
3,054,320 5,677,247 
2,395,291 5,540,188 
115,700 1,356,341 §,521,423 
50,000 1,377,467 5,470,586 
_—_ 2,593,051 5,055,179 
— 2,519,022 4,727,933 
24,450 3,848,264 
83,637 3,783,350 
358,945 6,249 2,936,754 
1,487,332 2,881,190 
1,250,107 -_—_— 2,748,941 
1,428,428 _—_—_ 2,653,011 
235,855 1,821,645 2,569,016 
290,776 2,460,897 
—_ 919,962 392,185 
— 896.481 2,081,656 
2 653 2,352:260 a6. 879 
si7 300 558 324,017 $0 cies — 


is no doubt 


tion will not change in the revised 


This brings the number of pri-|Canada,” he added. 
‘@ Shelf Appeal 
@ Cereal Stories 
(3) Jeweler’s Friend 
4) Singing Rails 
— — — — 


na abe ‘aia alae 


° Everybody at Burnhem & Morrill i is happy over the face- 
lifting job that BBDO marketing men—aiming at bigger 
volume — have given the labels on their BKM “Down East” 
FOOD PRODUCTS. Restyling brings greater shelf-appeal 
and readability, trade-mark and product-content 
B&M’s long-familiar orange and blue back- 
modern appearance. 


more 
prominence, 
ground bands now have a_ pleasing, 


© To heighten good will for the local jeweler—to further 


establish him as “a friend to whom you can go for expert 
advice and counsel” —Hamilton Watch Company presents. 
under alternate-week sponsorship, a new dramatic television 
show, Your Jeweler’s Showcase. Jewelers are offered special 
tie-in material, both for the show and for an intensive pre- 
Christmas newspaper campaign in 100 major markets. 


@ A lot of hot cereal has gone into breakfast bowls since 
Cream of Wheat began sponsorship of Let's Pretend (Satur- 
day, CBS). This fall, radio’s award-winning and longest- 


running children’s show began its tenth year for Cream of 


Wheat. Shown with writer- produc er-director Nila Mack are 
actress Gwen Davies and musical director-composer-con- 
ductor Maurice Brown, all “Let’s Pretenders” since 1930. 


@ Exciting and glamorous events are always happening 
along the Main Street of the Northwest, in the land of pioneers 
served by Northern Pacific Railway. Magazine pages prepared 
by BBDO Minneapolis report these doings in a straightfor- 
ward but interesting way. Studies show Northern Pacific 
Railway is getting more men readers per dollar than any 
other railroad advertising in The Saturday Evening Post. 
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regulations and that the CBC will 
retain its network monopoly. In 
fact, any changes in the regula- 
tions are likely to tighten rather 
than loosen them.” 


@ Eighty-five of Canada’s pri- 
vately owned stations are affili- 
ated with the Trans-Canada, Do- 
minion and French networks of 
|the CBC. The latter service, now 
limited to the predominantly 
French-speaking province of Que- 
bec, will be extended to the west- 
fern part of the Dominion. 

During the year ended March 
31, 1952, a total of 73,494 programs 
representing 23,933 hours were 
broadcast over the three CBC net- 
works. Of the total number of 
hours, 76.3% was non-commercial, 
i remaining sponsored. 

The CAB estimates that the ra- 
dio industry in this country—gov- 
| ernment and citizen stations—will 
gross about $25,000,000 in 1952. 
This figure represents a gain over 
{the 1951 returns. 


® Twelve sponsored U. S. network 
programs are carried on the 
Trans-Canada network.and 11 on 
the Dominion network. As of Oct. 
10, Pat Freeman, CAB director of 
sales and research, reported that 
602 national accounts were adver- 
tising their wares on radio here. 
Of these, 128 are companies which 
are directly or indirectly affiliated 
with U. S. companies. 

Best indication of radio’s vitality 
in this country is the fact that 
Canadians have purchased 4,640,- 
370 AM sets since the end of World 
War II. And as is the case of their 
southern neighbor, practically 
every home—94.4% to be exact— 
is a radio home. 


| Wirsig. Ex-’Look’ Editor, 
‘Gets Top ‘Companion’ Spot 
Woodrow Wirsig,- formerly as- 
| sociate editor of Ladies’ Home 
| Journal, has been named editor of 
| Woman’s Home Companion. Mr. 
| Wirsig previously was executive 
editor of Look and managing ed- 
itor of Quick. 
The Companion appointment 
was announced by William A. H. 
| Birnie, publisher, who has been 
| editor of the magazine since 1943. 
| Mr. Birnie became publisher last 
_ Aug. a 


“Addis Picked tor Pepsodent 


| Ambrose Addis, executive in the 

Canadian operation of Unilever 
Ltd., is expected to be the new 
|v.p. in charge of advertising for 
| the Pepsodent division of Lever 
| Bros. Co. He will succeed David 
Ic. Ketner, who has resigned. 


| Simoniz Names Rich |r. 

Elmer Rich Jr. has been elected 
| president of Simoniz Co., Chicago. 
He succeeds his father, Elmer 
|Rich, who now becomes board 
_chairman. W. Gardner Baker has 
| been reelected executive v.p. and 
becomes chief operating officer. 
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TELEVISION BILLINGS OF 25 LEADING ADVERTISING AGENCIES No Yakketty-Yak Allowed... 


By N ks, J -December 1951) + 
semi saame — a ee” a wx KECC: Healthy on News and Music 


7 
"043 2'303,348 231,737 3,976,754 6557878 _ SAN FRANcIscO, Nov. the oe 
234,579 2,301,615 1,993,233 1,913.47 442 ADVERTISING AGE’s correspondent, 
4 9 Seean 354,093 2sa7 505 $ifses Nancy Hale, asked Mel D. Mar- 
169,347 3,545,735 34,180 | 259-575 4 008,837 shall, genera] manager of KECC, 
8 283,465 1,371,820 158,710 er 3,856,581 Pittsburgh, Cal., for his ideas on 
1,169,785 38,896 . 4 
10 Conninghan Wal — sie Sst — RT 23 136 how to keep radio healthy, he had 
im. H. Weintraub 917 J A 910, 476, a ready answer. 
12. Cecil & Presbre ‘es 2,380,444 a 686,965 . “ah 
18 ieee & Ghee... a solsse Ths 266,106 1,876,172 This is what Mr. Marshall—not 
4. Sherman & Maruatte ihisdidevtiacss : —— P 274,920 — ba orf 4 at all modest about local radio in 
OM AGVOFTISINQ . 2. ©. eee enue . —— C . ' : . . : 
16. Ruthrauft & oan Se ahtcaek snes sam 710,823 873,915 96,410 767,554 "448.702 general and his station in particu- 
1 \ B ee eka. st 491,409 306.258 ——— bey ’ 5,554 lar—had to say: 
19 WW. Ayer & Seno. 705 i2aa2s 1367, fora7a, = “KECC is a ‘news and music’ 
20. Sulltvan, Stentor. Cotet & ; ae ei — my 4 069.565 | station, but we like to think it's 
| oa creep demenstd eit ‘161.855 —- 1,720,935 "882,799 |More than that. We're trying to 
23. Ereia, Wasey ‘ Ce. sii mahisa tows a7e. 706 aoe 215,938 742,395 —_ give radio back to the listeners. 
25. Doherty, Clifford & Shenfield .. 43,982 68.721 1,703,649 1'816,352 |Our entire operation is based on 
Tolal &, Agencies) ....... $10,991.58 ayy seen i044 Th the idea that listeners like to par- 
er Cent Total Billings aes "59 — —_ 5) , nS weeiy3 ticipate in programming through 
; ; |requests, etc., and on the idea 
Saves: QGMies Etnies Guam |which naturally follows, that 


Re. eee ie ee a ene es i : ‘ ~ | nothing interests people as much 
Joins American Express Co. Co., New York. Mr. Mathews for-; the Presidential campaign and, pri- | as other people. 
Robert R. Mathews has been merly was business manager for or to that, assistant director of ad- 
eleeted v.p. of American Express' Eisenhower headquarters during vertising for General Foods Corp.,# “We think we're doing pretty 


Something to crow about... 


Sales of Ocoma Chicken 
have more than doubled in the 
San Francisco Bay Area 
since Paul West started selling 
the product recently on “The 
Housewives’ Protective League” 
programs on KCBS. One 
Redwood City market alone sold 
more than a ton of Ocoma 
Chicken in less than a week. 
What's more—“Through your 
efforts,” Ocoma writes, 

“we are gaining new accounts 
consistently and steadily.” 
That’s just one example of 
how Paul West’s HPL 
broadcasts, in combination with 
direct store tie-ups and 
point-of-sale merchandising, 
result in increased sales 


for all his advertisers. 


To find out how Paul West 
can make the feathers 
fly for you too, just call 

us or CBS Radio Spot Sales. 


KCBS 


50,000 wattss San Francisco 
Represented by 
CBS Radio Spot Sales 


well. Our last (as of mid-August) 

listener survey (Conlan) showed 
/us leading in our own home area 
| in 148 out of 164 quarter hours sur- 
'veyed during an average week. 
And our mail count gives us pretty 
much the same ideas; we pull mail 
consistently from most of Northern 
|California (little items like 600 
to 800 letters a month from Sac- 
|ramento) by following our ‘no 
stuffed shirt, no disc jockey, ne 
yakketty-yak’ style. 

“Because of our nighttime di- 
rectional pattern, we lose our in- 
terior California signal at local 
sunset and concentrate on doing a 
bang-up local job in the evening. 
We have re-learned something a 
lot of radio people lose sight of: 
that people will pass up the very 
best network show to hear a neigh- 
bor or friend on a local station. 
Last year, for example, over 4,000 
Contra Costa County residents 
were heard on the air over KECC. 


@ “Minority group appeal, yes; a 
fine Negro show and a good Span- 
ish program during daytime hours. 
| Local sports, mostly high school. 
| KECC is now a kilowatt; applica- 
tion is in for 10kw day and 5kw 
night. Signed on in 1949; business 
volume satisfactory, but suffered 
| from the steel strike (our localyU. 
S. Steel plant has a payroll of 
| 4,300) ; business prospects for fall 
| excellent, better than this time [ast 
'year. No ‘best customer’ categ 
just general retail advertisers. 
| “Our use of sports is confined 
ito local events, and we don’t Day 
|a dime for rights, nor do we ever 
|intend to. Give you another on 
we run no ‘sustaining’ live dagee 
bands from loca] night clubs. e 
| clubs pay time and talent and lings. 
| This applies to the biggest ‘abe 


| bands, and we've had such lads @s 
/Harry James, Artie Shaw, Alvifo 
|Rey, Charlie Barnett and S 
| Kenton on our air from local da 
dives—time paid for by the p 
moters or night club propriet 
In this I think we are unique 


® “Keep radio vital and active? 
is on the local level; all tt 
wrong with radio now is that 
dominated by a few phonies 
Hollywood and New York ( 
this includes the ivory tower t 
in the advertising agencies) te) 
}are completely out of touch with 
| reality. 

| “They’ve gotten dignified, they 
think, when actually they’ve 
turned into a bunch of stuffed 
shirts, ossified above the collar. 
|Griped? Me? Not at all. After 24 
| years in the business I’ve learned 
| that sooner or later the phonies go 
| phooey. 

“All that’s needed is for a few 
network and agency heads to roll, 
or for a few more large national 
accounts to wake up to the realiza- 
| tion that local radio today—home- 
jtown stations such as ours—are 
|more vital and active than ever. 
It may be corn, but the home folks 
love it, listen to it, and buy because 
of it. No dignity, but sales.” 


| 
|Garfield Appoints Three 


Sidney Garfield & Associates, 
San Francisco, has appointed Ben- 
son Sherman v.p, in charge of ra- 
dio and television. Mr. Sherman 
formerly operated his own agency. 
As part of the agency’s expansion 
programi Daphne June King hae 
rejoined the copy department and 
Estelle Buscal has been named pro- 
duction and traffic manager. 


Kaye to Superior Sleeprite 


Benn A. Kaye has been appoint- 
ed national advertising manager 
and Chicago sales manager of Su- 
perior Sleeprite Corp., Chicago 
Mr. Kaye formerly was with Man- 
del Bros. Chicago department 
store. 
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Harlow Roberts Recalls... 


How Amos ‘n’ Andy Got Started 


There are many interesting (and! very much interested 
conflicting) stories about the early | 


days of “Amos ‘'n’ Andy.” One of 
the most interesting, 
about this show, now at the 10,- 
000th-broadcast stage of its ex- 
istence, is the one told recently by 
Harlow Roberts, executive v.p. of 
Goodkind, Joice & Morgan, to the 
Advertising Work Shop of the Chi- 
cago Federated Advertising Club. 
In reminiscing about the early 
days of radio, Mr. Roberts related 
the following: 


All during these late ’20s, the, 


network programs were of half- 
hour or of one-hour units. The 
company I was with [Pepsodent] 
was rather anxious to try out this 
new medium, partly to meet the 
competition of the Ipana Trouba- 
dours 

We auditioned all kinds of musi- 
cal programs but finally became 


certainly, | 


in a local 
program here in Chicago that was 
exceedingly popular. That pro- 
gram was on WMAQ, at that time 
a Columbia outlet, and went un- 
der the name of “Amos 'n’ Andy.” 
“Amos ‘n’ Andy” was a_ black- 
faced comedian act put on by 
{Charles} Correll and [Freeman] 
Gosden. They had been around 
Chicago for a long time putting on 
song and patter acts 


@ In March of 1927 they originated 
an idea and put a program on 
WGN called “Sam and Henry.” It 
proved to be quite popular. When 
a year was up they wanted an in- 
crease in pay, but station manage- 


ment at that time did not feel it 
was warranted. Walter Strong, 
then publisher of the Chicago 
Daily News that owned Station 


WMAQ, offered the boys a sub- 


STILL GOING STRONG—Amos is still ‘splainin’ de sitchashun 
to Andy, 10,000 broadcasts and 25 years after the team started 
taking the airwaves by storm (see story on Page 111). The pic- 
ture at left shows how Freeman (Amos) Gosden and Charles 
(Andy) Correll looked in the early days, when they played ail 


stantial increase if they would 
switch to his station. So they 
moved over in March of 1928, but 
since WGN owned the name, “Sam 
and Henry,” they had to change 


’n’ Andy”. 


dians were a dime 


WGN felt that black-face come- 


hired two other characters to re- 


the character roles themselves. The other picture shows them as 
they are today, still playing the leads (Mr. Gosden doing the 
talking). Columbia Broadcasting System now owns all rights to 
“Amos ‘n’ Andy,” which it acquired several years ago in the 
first of the big radio capital gains deals. 


the name of their act to “Amos| place Correll and Gosden as Sam 


and Henry. One thing was over- 
looked. The boys had an unusual 
philosophy. Their homey, believe- 
able episodes were what the public 


a dozen, so they 


we 


NOW... 


For the First Time... 


THE MARCH OF TIME 


On Television! 


369 Lexington Ave., New York 
3U 6-1212 
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Other Important MARCH OF TIME Productions 
@ SPORTS SHOW 
@ OUR LIVING LANGUAGE 
@ AMERICAN WIT AND HUMOR 
@ BALLET DE FRANCE 
@ CRUSADE IN THE PACIFIC 


loved. The replacement act lasted 
two weeks. The popularity of Amos 
and Andy became stronger and 
stronger. In December of 1928 we 
had a talk with the boys and took 
| an option on their act to put it on 
| the network. Then began a series 
of interesting conferences. 

|@ As I said before, the network 
| time was not sold in less than half- 
| hour units, so the network said if 
they sold us only 15 minutes they 
would be stuck with the other 15 
minutes because their contracts 
with affiliated stations required 
them to buy half-hour units. They 
were willing to take the gamble 
if we had only wanted one night a 
week, but we wanted six nights a 
week. It took a lot of negotiations 
to work out those details. As a re- 
sult, it was Aug. 19, 1929, when 
|Amos and Andy went on the air 
|as a network show, 15 minutes a 
night, six nights a week. That was 
one precedent broken down. 

The time was at 10 o'clock in 
Chicago. The program was on the 
| basic network, which meant that 
|all stations in the Eastern time 
| zone were getting the program at 
| 11 o’clock. The only station out- 
| side the Central time zone was 
| Denver. 


8 We felt that 11 o’clock Eastern 
| time was too late, so on Nov. 12, 
| 1929, the network notified us that 
|it could clear 7 o'clock Eastern 
| time. We grabbed the period. That 
| brought the program to 6 o'clock 
| Central time and 5 o’clock in Den- 
| ver. The Middle West went into 

revolt. We announced the change 

on a Friday and on Monday we 
had more than 150,000 protests in 
| the mail. 

The general tones of these pro- 
| tests were that Amos and Andy 
| belonged to Chicago and the Mid- 

dle West and their real fans were 
not home at 6 or 5 o’clock, and if 
New Yorkers wanted to hear the 
| program “let them sit up.” After 
five days of negotiations we ar- 
ranged for the first double broad- 
cast to be made daily at 7 o'clock 
for Eastern time zone; 10 o'clock 
| for Central time and the West. 


|@ As part of this arrangement, we 

agreed to run the program and 
| take in the Pacific Coast network. 
Thus a second milestone was es- 
tablished of a program and re- 
peat program to take care of the 
time differential. During all of 
this period the networks were 
firmly convinced every program 
must be live, that it was a sacri- 
lege to permit such a thing as an 
electrical transcription to go over 
the network. At that time, 38 to 
45 stations gave excellent national 
coverage. 

You all know what happened to 
15-minute programs, both day- 
time and nighttime, on the net- 
works. Most of the daytime shows 

| became standard 15-minute units. 


—s 
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Kingan Likes Its King Godfrey Show; 
Rating Is Low But Sales Are High 


New York, Nov. 11—In the| 
meat business, the packers say, the | 
profits must come from the sale of 
branded foods. In the radio busi- 
ness, the story goes, the payoff 
comes in thé rating. 

But there are exceptions in both 
cases. And Kingan & Co., 103-year- 
old Indianapolis food packer, 
agrees with the former but takes 
exception to the latter—and proves | 
its point with sales. | 

Up until last year, Kingan never 
had an over-all advertising pro-| 
gram even though gross sales were 
then about $200,000,000 annually. 
Kingan sold in some 40 states, and 
whether or not a housewife picked 
up one of the company’s items 
was pretty much dependent on a 
momentary whim. 


® In April, 1951, Warwick & Legler 
garnered the Kingan account and 
spent several months studying the 
company’s operations and prob- 
lems. The agency decided that a 


KING ARTHUR—Columbia  Broadcasti 


System's star salesman holds a forkful of 

Kingan’s wieners, one of the products whose 

sales have spurted as a result of “King 
Arthur Godfrey and his Round Table.” 


Kingan advertising program 
should have four objectives: 

1. It should develop consumer 
demand for the Kingan line. 

2. It should be highly merchan- 
disable (i.e., make the advertising 
pay off in the stores). 

3. It should fit the Kingan mar- 
keting pattern. 

4. It should stimulate the com- 
pany sales force. 

One of radio’s phenomenal sales- 
men is Arthur Godfrey, so Kingan 
decided to buy the redhead’s Sun- 
day afternoon stint over CBS. At 
the time, the show was known as 
“Arthur Godfrey’s Digest,” con- 
sisting of edited portions of God- 
frey’s weekday shows. 


@ The agency had the title changed 
to “King Arthur Godfrey and his 
Round Table.” King Arthur talked 
about the King of Fine Foods. A 
minimum network of 64 stations 


was tailored to fit the Kingan dis- 
tribution pattern. (Distribution has | 
increased to the point where there | 
are now more than 100 stations.) | 

In order to create that sought- | 
for consumer demand, the inimi-| 
table Godfrey would close his com- | 
mercials with something like, 
“And listen! If your grocer doesn’t 
carry these Kingan foods I talk 
about...you just write me the 
name of the store and we'll see 
what we can do about getting him | 
to take on the Kingan line. Just 
send a card or letter with the name 
and address of your store to me at 
CBS, New York. That’s all the ad- 
dress you need: Arthur Godfrey, 
CBS, New York.” 
As expected, the mail poured in 


and was turned over to the In-| 


dianapolis headquarters and then 
channeled out to salesmen. 


@ Warwick & Legler went out and 
ran regional sales meetings and 
told the force of some 350 men how 
to set up Kingan Arthur Godfrey 
promotions in their territories. 
These promotions, known earlier 
as Kingan Karnivals, were in-store 
drives, replete with co-op ads 
showing King Arthur wearing his 
crown, decorative materials, God- 
frey crowns for the kiddies, recipe 
books and other gimmicks. By now, 
Kingan figures, nearly every sales- 
man has produced at least one pro- 
motion. 

What about sales of Kingan 
bacon, ham, wieners, sausage and 
canned meats? Increases ranged 
from a low of 14% up to 67% for 


the first six months of this year. 
Kingan-Godfrey promotions in in- 


dividual stores showed sales of 
specific products up as high as 
292% during the drive. 


s Spearheading this sales increase, 
and coordinating all other Kingan 
advertising, is sales manager and 
v.p. N. Bruce Ashby, and his as- 
sistants, Hal Ranck, Bob Pruett 
and Tom Lysaght. Warwick & Leg- 
ler account executives are Al] 
Bishop and John Warwick. 

The average Nielsen rating for 
the program, which is heard from 
5-5:30 p.m., EST, was 2.7 last sea- 
son, but Mr. Ashby is satisfied. 
“Definite gains have been made 
in all classes and types of retail 
trade handling meat products, 
from the independent operator 
right through the large corporate 
chains,” he feels. 

Kingan’s renewal of the show 
for 1952-53 speaks even stronger, 
and the rating on the Kingan cash 
register, one which makes the 
company very happy, speaks loud- 
est of all. 


PEALE, 
we — PRODUCTIONS 


ee Route 2, Box 329KA, San Antonio, Texas 
"y 


FILMS FOR INDUSTRY AND TELEVISION 


Mr. Time Buyer... 


TV to do the job. 


COLUMBUS OHIO 


Tops in local programming, the best 
from ABC, CBS and Dumont, mer- 
chandising assistance plus, years of 
practical know-how, and the most 
modern TV facilities in the country 
ore yours when you specify WTVN- 


1000 WATTS | 
TOLEDO, OHIO 


A 1000 Watt independent that's tops in News, 
Music and Sports—a favorite listening habit of 
Toledo! 


* RADIO 
x TV 
* NEWSPAPER 


WICU-TV—Erie, Pa.—Headley-Reed Co. 
WTVN-TV—Columbus, O.—Headley-Reed Co, 


get. 


Incidentally, we'll ap- 
preciate your passing 
on to your Space Buyer 
friends the fact that the 
132 year old Erie Dis- 
patch is on aggressive 
daily and Sunday news- 
poper well worth con- 
sideration in any bud- 


ERIE, PA. - 5,000 WATTS 


Here's a 5000 Wott ABC Affiliate with top 
Hooperating—plenty of teamwork to give you 
SALES—more and more the choice of local 
advertisers. 


ERIE, PA. 


The winner of top TV merchandising 
owards—all four networks, and now with 
1000% more power. The only TV outlet 
in Erie, Pennsylvania's Third City. 


Local people in the know buy Orlando's WHOO. 
Many outstanding success stories are being 
written here. Its 10,000 Wotts will sell for you in 
Florida. 


WRITE FOR FULL DETAILS 


New York Office—Hotel Borclay —Home Office—500 Security Bidg., Toledo, Ohio 
Notionol Representotives 
WHOO—Orlando, Fla.—Avery-Knodel, Inc. ERIE DISPATCH, Erie, Pa. —Reynolds-Fitzgerald, Inc. 


WMAC-TY, Massillon, Ohio (Massill 


WIKK—Erie, Pa.—H-R Co. 
|, Akron, Canton)—now under construction 


WTOD—Toledo, O.—Headley-Reed Co. 
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F'M Tries to Fill 


the Gap It's Found 


WasuincTon, Nov. 12—FM seems 
to have settled down to the job of 
selling itself as a supplementary 
radio service 

While FMers have dispelled any 

illusions of displacing radio as the 
leading aural media, they have be- 
come adept at spotting gaps in AM 
coverage, where FM can move in 
and make a living for itself. 
“Most FM stations do nothing 
more than duplicate AM programs 
—improving station coverage by 
beaming programs into areas 
where AM signals are weak 

But there is an_ increasing 
amount of separate FM program- 
ming, beamed for audiences which 
would not exist were it not for the 
ingenuity of the FM broadcaster. 


® The number of FM stations actu- 
ally declined from 642 on the air 
in October, 1941, to 627 in July, 
1952 

John Smith, chief of the FM de- 
partment of the National Assn. of 
Radio and Television Broadcasters, 
feels, however, that the number 
of stations is not a good indication 


of FM’s progress 

“There are still some uncertain 
operations,” he says, “but most ot 
the remaining FM_ stations 
there for a good reason.” 

An NARTB promotion shows 
that in 253 markets, where AM sig- 
nals suffer from interference or 
are limited by directional antenna 
FM stations provide the only signal 
covering the entire area 

In another 65 markets, FM pro- 
vides the only logical nighttime 
signal. 


@ Urging advertisers to insist on 
“FM, too.” NARTB says: “Wher- 
ever there’s FM, there’s a reason 

to give you more listeners. Analyze 
each market, ask for FM where 
it helps to provide total coverage, 
and buy it on its merits.” 

Though “FM-only” operators 
continue to have a rough time 
only eight of 65 made money in 
1951, according to reports filed} 
with the Federal Communications | 
Commission—AM-FM_ operators| 
appear to be increasing the amount 
of independent FM programming 


iT WILL PAY...ON KCNA 


A nation’s fastest growing state 

HE first in rate of income growth 
f leads in farm income growth 

Z first in retail growth 


© leads in bank capital growth 


KCNA, 
Hollingbery. 


Tucson, 


N first in growth truck registrations 


Arizona is growing. growing. growing! 


KCNA 5000 watts at 580 ke is your key to 
a $300,000,000 Southern Arizona market. 


Arizona. 


See George P. 
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@ Cities with FM stations and Radio stations 


4 Places with FM only after dark 
© Places where FM is the only local station 


on the air 
Between 1950 and 1951, the num- 
ber of AM stations offering FM as 


At the same time, the number of 
AM stations reporting income from 
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Where the FM Stations Are Located 


sic are also expected to move ahead 
in the near future, now that the 
FCC has abandoned the argument 
a bonus dropped from 420 to 351.| over the legality of the “beep” sig- 


| nal, essential to these services. 


FM adjuncts increased from 163 /@ After holding up license renewals 


to 186. 


8 Transitcasting, functional music 
and storecasting represent the most 
dramatic—and promising—of the 
independent operations, but they 


}are still concentrated in a handful 


of major metropolitan areas. For 
the past two years, these special- 
ized programming setups have 
marked time pending the outcome 
of legal battles before the FCC and 
the courts. 

Now that the Supreme Court has 


| disposed of the “forced listening” 
|issue, Transitcasting has begun to 
| move ahead. 


At present, Transitcasting is 
available in Washington, St. Louis, 
Kansas City, Cincinnati, Trenton. 
Tacoma, Worcester, suburban 
Pittsburgh and Des Moines. Tran- 
sit stations are beginning to get 
national spot, and several] new 
markets are expected to open in 
the near future. 

Storecasting and functional mu- 


for “beep” operators for nearly two 
years, FCC recently began issuing 
renewals this summer. The com- 
mission is expected to clarify its 
rules soon, to assure the legality of 
“beep” operations. 

Functional music is operating in 
about a dozen markets, the largest 
operation being the Marshall Field 
organization in Chicago. WWDC- 
FM, Washington, also operates a| 
functional music service with| 
about 200 installations. About six | 
companies are active in the store- 
cast field throughout the country. | 
The largest operation is that of 
Storecast Corp. of America, with} 
offices in New York. 

More of the FM “success stories” 
are being written by daytime-only 
AM operators who turn to FM at 
night, and by AM-FM operators} 
who program their FM station sep- 
arately fulltime or parttime, in or- 
der to reach “good music” audi- 
ences, sports fans and other special 
groups 


PLUS WELD ~ p44 
CENTRAL OWIO'S ONLY 


WBNS Radio—influencing a billion-dollar | 
rural and urban market — has a proved record 
of producing quick “hard-cash” results for | 
advertisers. For the immediate results sponsors 
(and agencies) love, hit the Central Ohio market through 
WBNS Radio. 


Only recently, for example, 
WWIN in Baltimore began pro- 
gramming its FM station separately 
from AM in order to serve the 
“good music” audience. Originally, 
WWIN had been an FM-only “good 
music” operation. But subsequently 
it acquired an AM license and 
switched to conventional program- 
ming. 

The new plan calls for continued 
conventional programming on the 
AM station, but also “good music”’ 
programming—with separate ad- 
vertising at moderate rates—on the 
FM station. 

Despite the best efforts of the 
FM broadcasters, the number of 
sets—about 9,000,000—has not been 
increasing very rapidly. 

FM is no longer being sold on 
the basis of technica] superiority. 
Reflecting the new role of the FM 
broadcaster, the theme generally 


|is “Far more listening pleasure,” 
| with the emphasis on the additional 


program choice available to the 
FM set owner. 


@ Three test promotions to sell 
sets, worked out by NARTB last 
spring with local dealer and broad- 
caster groups and the Radio-Tele- 
vision Manufacturers Assn., pro- 
duced indifferent results. 

In North Carolina, a six-week 
drive sold about 5,000 sets, and was 
considered “good.” But a similar 


‘drive here moved only 3,000 sets 


| 


ASK JOHN BLAIR 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 
CBS ay 


RADIO 


and was rated only “fair.” A test 
in Wisconsin was a dismal failure, 
moving only 1,000 sets. In part the 
failure resulted from dampened 
spirits—for the Milwaukee Journal 
had closed down its FM station 
shortly before the drive got under 
way. 

Nevertheless, NARTB anticipates 
a whole series of joint local drives 
this fall and winter. It is distribut- 
ing a kit, emphasizing: “Get or- 
ganized. Be sure you have enthusi- 
astic broadcaster and distributor 
committees.” 


Erwin, Wasey & Co. Gets 
Holland House Cocktails 


W. Sheinker & Son, New York, 
has named Erwin, Wasey & Co. 
to handle the advertising of Hol- 
land House cocktail mixes. The 
account was last with W. Earl 
Bothwell Inc., which is now Geyer 
Advertising following a merger 
with Geyer, Newell & Ganger. 

H. Sumner Sternberg, a mer- 
chandising consultant who was 
formerly with Bothwell, has 
joined Erwin, Wasey. 


Mitton Opens Own Studio 
Manley H. Mitton, previously 

with E. H. Noyes Studio, has 

opened his own advertising art 


|studio at 119 W. Bethune Ave., 


Detroit. 
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Purina Finds Spot Radio Provides 


Local Touch It Needs to Sell Feeds 


Ralston-Purina Aims 
$1,400,000 in Radio 
at U. S. Farm Market 


St. Louis, Nov. 13—Radio with 
a local touch can make something 
happen in a feed store—something 
that no other medium has been 
able to do for Ralston-Purina Co., | 
one of the firmest believers in the 
effectiveness of spot radio. | 

With a radio budget of $1,400,- 
000, the company advertises its) 
Purina Chows (livestock and poul- | 
try feeds) on a total of 563 sta-| 
tions, including the 11-station NBC 
Pacific Coast Network and the 24-— 
station Intermountain Network) 
(Mutual). 

Its spot allocation is larger than | 
its expenditures in all other media 
combined. 


8 One of the company’s principal | 
reasons for emphasizing spot radio | 
is that agricultural production | 
and livestock requirements vary 
widely across the country and even 
within individual states. Hence, | 
commercials are written specially | 
for each area, and it’s not unusual 
for its half-hour Eddy Arnold} 
show, heard over 135 stations, to. 
have as many as 15 different sets 
of commercials. 

The 1952 radio budget is the 
biggest in the company’s history 
and represents a substantial jump 
from the $218,000 the company 
set aside for the medium in 1943. 
Since that year, Purina has been 
a faithful radio user with AM 
appropriations running like this: 
1944, $217,000; 1945, $565,000; 1946, 


$370,000; 1947, $540,000; 1948, 
$475,000; 1949, $565,000; 1950, 
$580,000; 1951, $1,175,000, and 1952, 
$1,400,000. 


Purina sales have kept pace. 
During the same period of time, 
the company’s business volume | 
rose from $61,598,000 to $375,000,- | 
000. } 


® Purina features a 30-minute and | 
a 5-minute version of the Eddy. 
Arnold show and also buys local 
farm directors on midwestern and 
eastern stations for 5-minute ser- 
vice programs, including news, 
market reports and weather in- 
dications of special interest to 
farmers. The Arnold show is used 
in the South, Southwest and West, 
and is spotted elsewhere. 

On the five-minute Arnold show, 
which is a dealer co-op program 
running on 385 stations, local an-, 
nouncers handle the commercials. 

Purina’s 50-50 co-op arrange- 
ment with the dealers was started 
with the shorter show because 
most dealers couldn’t afford 15- 
minute versions more than three) 
times a week. Purina was con-| 
vinced that a daily show would) 
be more effective and came up| 
with the shorter version which 
dealers are taking on five and six | 
times a week. 


® The half-hour Arnold airing is 
generally scheduled during the 
evening before 10 p.m., while the 
five-minute version runs during 
the noon hour. Purina says this ar- 
rangement covers its market “with 
a checkerboard umbrella.” 

As a follow-through on its spot 
schedule, Purina works out exten- 
sive merchandising programs for 
its stations. This fall, the company 
is running a station-dealer pro- 
motion which includes showings of 
live hens and pigs in dealer stores 
where they are judged for egg lay- 
ing capacity and weight gains over 
specified time periods. 

Participating stations are sup- | 
plied with merchandising ideas 
tying in with the dealers—taped 
interviews with laying hen and pig | 
owners used in the store demon- 


strations, or with regular Purina) 
users, studio parties for dealers, | 
etc.—and Purina reports that sta- 
tion cooperation has been tremen- 
dous. The whole program, Purina 
feels, is bringing the radio sta- 
tions, Purina salesmen and local 
dealers together into a strong and 
effective selling force. 


® Purina’s radio business is han- | 
dled by Brown Bros. Advertising 
Co., Clayton, Mo., which formerly 
handled only southern advertising 
for the company. Brown took over 
the rest of the Purina radio busi- | 
ness last July from Gardner Ad- 
vertising Co. 

Gordon M. Philpott, v.p. in| 
charge of advertising for Ralston- | 
Purina, perhaps foreshadowed this 
switch last fall in an address be-| 


Agencies Network in Chicago. Mr. 


| Philpott complained at that time 
| that in working with a large agen- 


cy it often happened that as soon 
as an account man learned the 
“difference between a brood sow 
and a brooding hen,” he would 
move off to some agency in New 
York. 


Mr. Philpott also said the small | 


agency is close enough to do the 
retail job and that it can do the 
“important job of building men 
and programs and selling goods, 
not clients” (AA, Oct. 2, ’51) 


® Purina developed a large adver- 
tising department of its own to 
work with its 5,000 dealers and 
now has a highly departmentalized 
setup. TV, which the company is 
gingerly investigating, is handled 
by Lowe-Runkle, Oklahoma City. 

Purina feeds now have three 
television programs—a farm ser- 
vice show in Indianapolis and the 


“Checkerboard Farm Newsreel,” | 


a 15-minute show which is shown 
once a week in Ft. Worth and 


| fore the Affiliated Advertising | Oklahoma City. 


Ralston radio and TV advertis- 
ing, still handled by Gardner, is) 
concentrated on “Space 


TV stations weekly now. The pro- 
gram’s immediate success on TV 
in 1951 later prompted the com- 
pany to enlist the full ABC net- 


Ralston, once the largest spender 
on Mutual (1948), augments Space 
Patrol] with one-minute participa- 
tions on children’s programs in the 
following markets: 
“Merry Mailman,” WOR-TV; and 
“Six-Gun Playhouse,” on WPIX; 


WCAU-TV; Chicago, “Cactus Jim,” 
WNBC, and Los Angeles, “Tim 
McCoy,” KNXT. 


Consolidated Press Shifts A.M. 


Consolidated Press Ltd., Toron- 
to, has promoted C. A. Milne to 
eastern manager of the company 
and adveriising director for Ca-| 
nadian Home Journal. Mr. Milne! 
was eastern manager of Saturday 
Night, another Consolidated Press 


PERCENTAGE OF “AT HOME AND AWAKE” 
TIME SPENT USING THE RADIO, WEEKDAYS, 


IN THE HOME ONLY — 


The 1952 Iowa Radio-Television Audience Survey 
offers new proof of radio’s tremendous, penetrating 


impact on Iowa families and Iowa living. 


In the 1952 Survey, each of 1,164 families kept 
an “In-Home Activities Diary”, quarter-hour by 
quarter-hour, the day following their interview. 
The diaries showed, among many other things, that 
radio-listening is by far the most dominant activity 
in lowa homes. lowa people depend on radio not 
only for recreation and entertainment, but also for 
most of their news, their farm and market reports, 
their home-making hints, their cooking recipes, 
their religious and educational inspiration, ete. 


Radio reflects life, in Lowa. 


Dr. F. L. Whan of Wichita University and his staff 
personally interviewed 9,143 families for the 1952 
Study. Their response has furnished much new 
and authentic data which will be of greatest value 
to every advertising and marketing man who has 
a stake in Iowa. Write today for your copy of the 
1952 Survey —or ask Free & Peters. It will be 


sent you free, of course. 


Burlington 


“Junior 
ganization. 


Burlington Mills Acquires 
Peerless: Now Wool Producer 
> Burlington Mills 
is shown on 33 york, has acquired Peerless Woolen 
Mills, Rossville, Ga. The purchase 
puts Burlington, one of the larg- 
est manufacturers of synthetic tex- 
tiles, into woolen and worsted pro- 
duction, thus rounding out its op- 
eration in practically all natural 
and synthetic fibers. 
currently 
more than 70 manufacturing units, 
with annual sales of approximately 
New York, $300,000,000. Peerless, founded in 
1906, has its own sales organiza- 
tion in New York, which will con- 
Hi-Jinx,” tinue. All personnel employed by 
Peerless will continue with the or- 


Kellogg Revives Old Slogan 
Kellogg Co., Battle Creek, Mich., 
is resuming use of the slogan, 
“Sweetheart of the Corn,” on its 
boxes of corn flakes. The slogan 
was used originally in 1911 when 
W. A. Keilogg applied it to the 
product Grit. In recent years the 
slogan has either been subordi- 
nated or omitted entirely. Leo Bur- 
nett Co., Chicago, is the agency. 


SPEND NEARLY 


HALF 


THEIR TIME 
WITH 


RADIO! 


+ for lowa PLUS * 
_ Des Moines . . . 50,000 Watts 


Col. B. J. Palmer, President 


FREE & PETERS, INC. 
National Representatives 
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Ad Research Foundation Is Latest 


Group fo Tackle the Ratings Problem 


(Continued from Page 49) 
tional difference between stations. 

Some representatives, genuinely 
perturbed about the situation, have 
now begun to show the sample size, 
in an effort to explain that minor 
differences in station listening are 
representative of very few people 
indeed 

The ARF committee had at least 
two things in its favor: 

1. Untangling the ratings snarl 
was accorded a top priority among 
ARF subscribers, when the founda- 
tion polled its members to find out 
what projects the revitalized group 
should take on initially. 

2. There was a general feeling 
among advertisers and agencies 
that clarification of the rating pic- 
ture was necessary; that the con- 
flicts in ratings, were irreconcilable 
and ludicrous 


@ Whether the committee would 
be able to Meliver a clear and un- 
equivocal report was not yet cer- 
tain. It was assured of $25,000—~ 
$15,000 from the Broadcast Adver- 


tising Bureau, largely earmarked 
for radio research, and another 
$10,000 which the television in- 


_— IS EARNED ¢ LEADERSHIP IS EARNED ¢ LE 


30 years of skilfully fitting 


dustry is to put up, Edgar Kobak, 
ARF president, reported 

The present plan of the commit- 
tee is to move along four lines. 
One group, headed by Max Ule of 
Kenyon & Eckhardt, will study 
standards and methods, with the 
object of determining what is de- 
sirable in ratings. A second, under 
Gordon Scowcroft of Campbell 
Soup Co., will study practice, in- 
cluding actual inspection of meth- 
ods, and entailing watching inter- 
viewers for the various services at 
work, as well as the paper and sta- 
tistical operations 


@A third group, headed by Mr. 
Deckinger, will comb through the 
data on ratings already available, 
a formidable job. And the fourth 
group, headed by Harry Wolfe, 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co., will 
study special situations, like the 
hassle which arose between C. E, 
Hooper and John Blair Co. over 
the representative's use of Hooper 
data, and the interpretation placed 
on them 

At the beginning of November, 
the outlook for reports from any 


of the four committees was cloudy. 
Some tentative reports have been 
drafted, but a final report on the 
efforts of the four groups seems 
several months away, certainly 
after the first of the year 


® The year 1951 was marked by 
legal battles within the ranks of 


researchers. Some of these have 
been resolved. 

Sindlinger’s anti-trust suit for 
$1,500,000 against Nielsen and 


Hooper was settled, as was Niel- 
sen’s counter-suit for $2,500,000. 
Nielsen paid $75,000 to Sindlinger, 
and the latter was licensed to use 
some of Nielsen's ‘“manual-type 
audience measurement” devices. 
Hooper paid $1 for a release from 
Sindlinger liabilities. 

Some of the other intra-research 
battles were still being fought, but 
in guerrilla fashion, with only iso- 
lated sniping 

Hooper's effort to show that his 
ratings were accurate because they 
closely matched the Nielsen Radio 
Index, and that Pulse ratings 
didn’t, met with tepid reaction. 
Hooper paid Dr. Matthew Chappell 
of Hofstra College to study the two 
systems and report 

About the only evident reaction 
came from Dr. Sydney Roslow, di- 
rector of Pulse, who observed that 
half-research was worse than no 
research, and threw in a brief and 


a top-quality market is ringing cash registers 
all over rich Central New York for WSYR’s and 
WSYR-TV’'s local and national advertisers. 


Write, Wire, Phone or Ask Headley-Reed 


AM e FM e TV 


a top-quality medium to 


ACUSE 
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1951 vs. 1952 Comparison of 


Top Ten Network Evening TV Shows 
5th Week, August, and Ist Week, September 
A. C. Nielsen Co. 


Your Show of Shows (ist % Hr. NBC) ... 
Your Show of Shows (2nd \%_ Hr. NBC) ... 
Your Show of Shows (3rd 4 Hr. NBC) ... 
Godfrey & Friends (2nd '4 Hr. CBS) 


Mama (CBS) ; 
Pabst Blue Ribbon Bouts (CBS) . 
Amos 'n’ Andy (CBS) . 

Your Hit Parade (NBC) . 


Gillette Cavalcade of Sports (NBC) 


Fireside Theater (NBC) 
Dragnet (NBC) 
Godfrey’s Talent Scouts (CBS) 
Gangbusters (NBC) 
My Little Margie (CBS) 
Big Town (CBS) 
Racket Squad (CBS) 
*Ist week of Sept. only. 
**5th week of Aug. only. 


Nielsen TV 
Rank Rating 
1951 1952 1951 1952 
1 10 45.7* 36.7 
2 vi 42.2* 39.0 
3 37.9* 
4 5 34.7 40.4 
ia 34.3* 
6 6 33.1 39.0 
7 31.8 
x 31.2* 
epee 9 31.0* 
10 30.4 
1 45.6* 
2 44.1 
3 43.2** 
4 42.2 
8 37.9 
9 37.2 


Note: Many top-ranking shows do not return to the air this early in 


the fall. 


Top Ten Network Evening Radio Shows 


First Week of September 
A. C. Nielsen Co. 


Lux Radio Theater (CBS) 
Mr. & Mrs. North (CBS) . 
Big Story (NBC) 

Mr. District Attorney (NBC) 
Life with Luigi (CBS) . 

Talent Scouts (CBS) 

Bob Hawk (CBS) 

Father Knows Best (NBC) 
Dr. Christian (CBS) 

Mr. Keen (NBC) 

Dragnet (NBC) . : 
Philip Morris Playhouse (CBS) 
People Are Funny (CBS) 
You Bet Your Life (NBC) 
Railroad Hour (NBC) 


Rank Nielsen Rating 

1951 1952 1951 1952 

1 1 10.0 8.8 
2 8.4 
3 8.3 
1 7.8 

5 x 7.5 6.1 

6 10 74 5.6 

7 9 7.0 5.9 
R 7.0 

9 3 6.9 7.0 
10 6.9 

2 7.6 

4 6.6 

5 6.4 

6 6.4 

7 6.1 


Note: Many top-ranking shows had not returned from vacation 
when these comparisons were made. 


Videodex City-by-City Ratings 
National Top Ten TV Shows 
Aug. 11-17, 1952 


Kalamazoo 

Chi- Cin- Cleve- Grand Los New 
cago cinnats land Rapids Angeles York 
39.6 42.9 48.7 17.9 28.9 40.2 
36.0 33.3 44.6 45.0 _ 37.0 
31.5 27.6 34.4 30.8 12.1 38.5 
39.6 29.9 33.1 24.2 118 21.1 

0 32.3 25.8 9.0 21.4 29.9 
32.1 25.5 _- 26.1 21.7 9.7 
28.7 33.0 25.4 7.6 5.9 23.2 
24.1 35.8 24.4 12.2 = 27.7 
29.0 26.7 39.1 33.2 116 20.6 
22.5 14.7 19.9 101 5 wi 
18.8 32.7 - _ 141 _ 


Top Rating Non-Network Film Shows 
Sept. 8-14, 1952 


At- 
lanta 
Dragnet (Liggett & Myers, NBC) 32.7 
Talent Scouts (Lipton, CBS) 27.7 
Godfrey & Friends (Chesterfield, Tons, 
Pillebury, CBE) ...ccnceee. 30.7 
My Little Margie (Philip Morris, CBS) . .36.0 
What's My Line? (Stopette, CBS) 26.3 
Biue Ribbon Bouts (Pabst, CBS) 24.4 
Robert Montgomery (Lucky Strike. 
| Johnson's Wax, NBC) . . 20.9 
| The Best of Groucho ansend 
Plymouth, NBC) ‘ 25.0 
Big Town (Rinso, CBS) ‘ 29.8 
TV Playhouse (Philco, Goodyear. NBC) .14.1 
Boston Blackie —— ae 
spot booked) . 44 
At 
lanta 
Cisco Kid 11.4 
Foreign Intrigue 145 
Dangerous Assignment - 
Kit Carson 16.9 
Unexpected cose = 
Dick Tracy . 77 
| Front Page Detective _ 
Wild Bill Hickok 13.5 


| Files of Jeffery Jones 


Kalamazoo 

Chi- Cin- Cleve- Grand Los New 
cago —_ cinnati land Rapids Angeles York 
11.6 22.3 21.8 16.9 8.8 18.4 
_ 17.3 - _— 78 10.5 
10.0 94 - _ 13.5 14.7 
10.2 a = —_ 6.7 a 
=_ _ 8.7 _- _ 89 
6.3 _ — _ - 6.6 
_— = _ - 24 3.3 
12.1 9.2 10.6 16.6 7.1 7.c 
20.6 a — _ 78 — 


savage critique of the telephone 
sample as a true probability sam- 


ple. 
The rhubarb was conducted 
without interest—from the radio 


business as a whole 

The researchers produced a vari- 
ety of new services during the 
year: 

Hooper announced a new TV 
monthly feature, “The Hooperade 
of TV Stars,” comprising a list of 
the 15 top shows in the six largest 
TV markets. And in October, 


Hooper began an expanded service 
in 40 markets, utilizing a supple- 
mental diary service much in the 
manner of the old U.S. Hooperat- 
ings of 1948-49; he now has some 
26 subscribers to the service. 
Nielsen decided not to merge his 
coverage service with Standard 
Audit & Measurement, and went 
ahead with his own version of sta- 
tion and network coverage and 
circulation. He also commented 
that “any technique which relies 
solely on mail ballots inevitably 
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obtains an abnormally high per- 
centage of response from the types 
of homes where TV ownership is 
highest.” SA&M had planned to 
rely on a mail poll. Then the Sage 
of Howard St. unveiled the Nielsen 
Coverage Service on Aug. 15, and 
Mr. Nielsen said modestly it would 
replace BMB and do a better job! 
at lower cost. 

Videodex (Jay & Graham) re- 
organized, and began publishing 
ratings on 18 additional markets, 
and studied methods of revising 
the family panel it uses. 


8 Some of the promised new serv- 
ices in research still weren’t 
around: 

The Hooperecorder, which was 
to utilize dial telephone operation 
and operate at tremendous speed, 
hadn’t appeared commercially, nor 
was any progress reported on his 
media-meter (to report the time 
spent by homes on all media). 

Sindlinger, who won something 
in his suit against the broadcast 
research titans, still had no star- 
tling news on Radox, nor on his 
plan for operating separate city 
corporations—with TV outlets 
owning a piece of each of them— 
nor on his tabulator which would 
produce a daily report and ratings 
instantaneously and “at very low 
cost.” 

Dax, a device by which one Wil- 
liam Horner was to measure both 
television and non-TV homes, 
hadn’t appeared in the news. 


8 On the outlet side, that continu- 
ing whodunit, “The Demise of Ra- 
dio—Did It Fall or Was It 
Pushed?,” provided much of the 
year’s research. Almost all radio 
networks, a good many stations 
and the Broadcast Advertising Bu- 
reau had figures to prove that ra- 
dio was indeed alive, if not well, 
and that reports of its demise were 
vastly exaggerated. 

Pulse continued to work on out- 
of-home listening, and its reports 
were only slightly clouded by Dr. 
Roslow’s insistence on counting a 
man in a convertible with the ra- 
dio switched on as a radio home. 

WOR (banking on Pulse figures) 
found that nine out of ten radio 
families listen to the radio some-| 
time during the week. WNEW, | 
again leaning on Pulse, figured) 
that radio listening showed an up- 
turn as TV viewing began to slide 
in this market. 


chandising v.p. Mr. Peterson has Doern Joins Mahoney 
been with the company since 1934, 


| Peterson Made Lever Bros. V. P. 

Alph B. Peterson, merchandis- 
ing manager for Pepsodent divi- 
sion of Lever Bros. Co., New 
York, has been promoted to mer- 


Coolerator Co. Plans Ads in 
12 Magazines for New Lines 


Coolerator Co., Duluth, a divi-| 
sion of International Telephone & 
Telegraph Corp., will use “re- 


sales, research, and field super- 
vision. 


} : John O. Doern, formerly with 
and has held various positions in Eagle Brewing Co., Allentown, Pa., 
has joined the staff of David J. 
Mahoney Inc., New York agency. 


peated” four-color and b&w in- 


|sertions in 12 magazines to sell 


York, is the agency. 

Magazines on the schedule are 
Better Homes & Gardens, Farm 
Journal, Good Housekeeping, 
Household, Life, McCall’s, News- | 
week, Small Homes Guide, Sunset, | 
The Saturday Evening Post, Time, 
and U. S. News & World Report. 


, 


arm fs 
its new line of refrigerators, home JS 4 
freezers, ranges and room air con- hey The GREAT Chi ol nd TV St 
ditioners. J. M. Mathes Inc., New Pas | 4 icag a ory 


See the surprising new 
CHICAGO TV MARKET STUDY 
conducted by Market Facts, Inc. 
for TV Forecast Magazine 
Call FRanklin 2-6931 or write— 


Hutchins Promotes Peters 

Ben J. Peters, with the agency 
for seven years, has been pro- 
moted to assistant art director of 
Hutchins Advertising Co., Roch- 
ester. | 


| SS 
‘News’ Takes ‘Weekly’ wal 
P Lied Foun, londibees, Va, will | 
istribute Family eekly, new) 
full-color Sunday supplement, be-| "Tf FORECA ST 185 


ginning March 1. 


N. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 1, Ill. 


8 CBS whittled out a sharp pres-| 
entation to show how much an ad- 
vertiser increased his costs-per- 
home, and how much of his market | 
was lost, by dropping TV cities in 
forming a radio network. 
Mutual released a _ significant! 
study bearing both on home-town | 
markets in which the only network | 
station is an MBS outlet, and also 
on the general state of radio out- | 
side TV areas. 
In various cities, most recently | 
Cleveland, radio stations banded | 
together to do cooperative research, 
generally aimed at combatting the 
Cyclops of TV, but frequently in- | 
cluding other media. | 
The BAB noted that many radio | 
stations in TV markets had en-| 
joyed their best year in 1951,) 
showing gains over ’50, although | 
nearly a third of the stations lost 
business. } 
What the research had accom-| 
plished wasn’t conclusive: Major | 
AM networks carved rates in 1952, 
and for the first time ran behind 
TV network billings (at the end of | 
October, there was a $10,000,000 
bulge in TV’s favor); and net-| 
works were continuing the trend 
of 1951, when they (including 15) 
o&o stations) reported to the FCC | 
that they derived a greater share | 
of their total broadcast revenue 
from TV than AM. 


Long Joins ‘Quick’ Sales 


Ralph Long, formerly New Eng-. 
land retail sales promotion man- 
ager for Life, has joined the New 
York sales staff of Quick. \ 
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we want to 
blow our own horn 


; and yours too 


‘ 


§ .. . WQxRis America’s leading good music station. 

2... WQXR gives its advertisers a half-million pre- 

selected homes in the nation’s No. 1 market. 

3... Nearly 300 advertisers found wQ@xR a profitable medium in 1952. 

4... The good music of wQxr is so much in demand outside 

Metropolitan New York that 17 stations in Connecticut, Pennsylvania 

and up-state New York rebroadcast most of its programs. 

There’s more to brag about—let us tell you how wQxk can blow your horn too. 
1560 or AM Dial—96.3 on FM Dial 


WQ X R The Radio Station of The New York Times 


“always the best in music” 
229 West 43rd Street » New York 36, New York « LAckawanna 4-1100 
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WE'RE MOVING 


SOON 


to 


New Channel (2) 
with 
More Power (100 K W) 


CvVere 


We're keeping pace with the fabulous ex- 
pansion of the Pittsburgh District (one of 


the World’s Finest Markets). 


Ceo ® 


A Greater 


WDTV 


Will continue to present the finest entertain- 


ment from all Four Networks 


Plus 
“Swing Shift Theater” 


The Midnight-to-Dawn TV Show especially 
for the 200,000-odd defense workers and 


others who finish work around 12 each night. 


For 


The Best Shows ... and . ..The Best Results 


it's 


DUMONT 


WDTV 


Pittsburgh's Gist Television Station 


Harold C. Lund, Gen. Mgr. . . . C of C Bldg. 


Stations Turn More 


to Specialized Fare 


Independents Particularly 
Build Faithful Followings 
by Special Programming 


New York, Nov. 13—What is 
radio’s answer to television? 

Aggressive selling. Out-smarting | 
the opposition. Yes, and all the 
other factors that separate the 
winners from the also-rans in a 
competitive world. This, in gen- 
eral terms, is the answer. 

But there’s a more specific an- 
swer required from each station, 
depending on its particular local 
problem. 

An increasing number of broad- 
casters—particularly independent 
station owners—are turning to 
specialization as the answer to the 
dilemma. The theory being that if 
they create a faithful following 
among particular groups, these lis- 
teners will not be so easy to woo 
away. 


| 


# A rabid sports fan will tune in 
his favorite ball club on radio even 
if Tallulah Bankhead is making 
her debut on TV. 

A high brow music lover would 
rather listen to Beethoven’s 5th 
than watch any telecast you can 
mention. 

An Italian-American may enjoy 
the news more if he hears it in his 
native tongue. 

A Negro housewife is interested | 
in chit chat by a colored commen-| 
tator who talks, not about the | 
Stork Club and Colony habitues, 
but about people and places fa- 
miliar to her. 

A popular music devotee may 
keep her favorite all-records sta- 
tion on all day. 


® To find out what was happening 
on the local radio programming 
front, ADVERTISING AGE reporters 
surveyed the situation in nine ma- 
jor cities. They were asked to see 
what the stations were doing to 
spark their schedules and to see if 
there is a notable trend toward 
specialized fare designed to appeal 
to individual taste of the general | 
audience or to racial or foreign 
language minority groups. 

The following. city-by-city 
roundup does not attempt to cover 
the picture in its entirety for that 
would require mention of all the 
stations in the areas surveyed—a 
practical impossibility in a story 
of this length. 


| 


NEW YORK 
Whatever a man’s language or 
cultural background, he has a fair 
chance of finding some radio pro- 
gram in New York suited to his 


pane SY 


PIII 


| WMGM will be his favorite spots 


WOV TECHNIQUE—Aldo Aldi, one of the top attractions on the 
New York Italian language station, plays host to about a dozen 
listeners daily on his afternoon show. The refreshments—his 


particular taste. 

For devotees of Messrs. Bach, 
Beethoven and Brahms, there are 
stations WQXR, WEVD and, after 
midnight, WNBC—among others. 
If a listener’s day centers around 
baseball WMCA, WINS and 


on the dial. 

New York offers an unusually 
wide choice of fare to members of 
foreign language and racial minor- 
ity groups. WWRL probably noses 
out WHOM in the contest for first 
position in terms of the number of 
languages broadcast. 

WHOM, the radio station of the 
Italian newspaper, Il Progresso 
Italo-Americano, reports that 1952 
fall and winter business is running 
ahead of the same period in 1951. 
Programs are carried in Polish, 
Italian, Russian, Jewish, Spanish, 
Ukrainian and German. The sta- 
tion’s best customers on the basis 
of money spent are: distributors 
of foods with foreign language ap- 
peal, wines, retail appliances and 
jewelry, national food brands, air- 
lines, travel agencies and pharma- 
ceutical products. 


w Several hours of the weekly 
schedule are devoted to shows de- 
signed to appeal to the Negro 
audience. Willie Bryant, a former 
Negro band leader and honorary 
mayor of Harlem, and Ray Car- 
roll conduct the “After Hours 
Swing Session” seven nights a 
week. This hot music session orig- 
inates from a Harlem night spot. 
Broadcast time is from 11 p.m. to 
2 a.m., EST. 

Last April the disc jockies added 
a daytime program—the “Swing 
Matinee”—to their schedule. Eight 
weeks after the show went on the 
air, a special study by Advertest 
Research showed it to be the sec- 
ond most popular broadcast with 
Negro listeners during the 1 to 
2 p.m., EST, time period. A sim- 
ilar study in the fall of 1951 indi- 
cated that WHOM was getting 
more Negro listeners than all oth- 
er stations combined during the 
11 p.m. to 2 a.m. period. 


s WOV’s prime interest is the 
city’s Italian colony. Most of the 
daylight hours are taken up with 
programs beamed to this group of 
2,100,000. These Italian language 
shows—some of which are taped 
in Italy—are broadcast 10% hours 
daily Monday through Saturday. 
Food, drug and beverage com- 
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panies are the station’s biggest 
advertisers. 

Most impressive indication of! 
the success of the WOV formula 
is a 12% rate increase which went 
into effect June 1, 1952. The sta- 


tion made the move after register- 
ing a semi-annual sales gain of 
14%. 

In September, WOV and WHOM 


|agreed to stop fighting over the 


Italian market. WHOM programs 
to this group on early weekday 
mornings and Sundays when the 
former station is not on the air. 
WOV moves in for the bulk of the 
daytime and early evening hours. 
Each station plugs the other’s 
block of Italian shows. 


= Ex-diplomat Marcel Minoux em- 
cees “Parade de France,” a new 
nightly WOV broadcast of re- 
corded music mixed with the lat- 
est news from France—in French, 
of course. 

WOV’s English language shows 
also are solidly grooved for spe- 
cialized tastes. From 10:30 to 12 
midnight Rosalie Allen, who has 
become an RCA record star as a 
result of her singing emcee chores 
on the station, plays hillbilly and 
folk music. 

From midnight to 3 a.m. signoff 
time, Ralph Cooper spins records 
and talks with listeners on the 
phone. His program originates 
from Harlem’s Palm Cafe. An erst- 
while movie actor, Mr. Cooper 
experiments with jive talk—he’s 
forever having a “wailing time”— 
and goes heavy on the bop in his 
two-for-one sessions. (Two rec- 
ords without talk.) 

Commercials on this program, 
like those on the Willie and Ray 
program on WHOM, for the most 
part are directed toward colored 
customers. 


@ The Negro market also is the 
prime concern of WLIB, which has 
studios in Harlem. This station, 
perhaps more than any other in 
this area, is attempting to play an 
active role in colored community 
activities. Its mikes are on hand 
for such events as the opening 
dinner of the United Negro Col- 
lege Fund, Urban League meetings 
and the annual convention of the 
National Assn. for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People. The lat- 
ter was broadcast direct from Ok- 
lahoma City. 

Limiting its broadcast day 
roughly to the daylight hours, the 
station claims more Negro listen- 
ers between 7 and 10 a.m. than any 
of its competitors. The basis for 
the claim: a survey by Pulse Inc. 
in May, 1952. Like many stations 
throughout the country, it has 
stepped up point of sale promo- 
tion in an effort to keep sponsors’ 
products moving off the shelves. 
Hundreds of stores cooperate by 
giving display space to WLIB post- 
ers and window placards. 


eIn June the station talked 
NAACP Executive Secretary Wal- 
ter White into turning commenta- 
tor for a weekly 15-minute stint 
under the sponsorship of Vim 
Stores, a radio-TV retailer. Among 
his guests to date: Mrs. Eleanor 


sponsor's products—usually rate glowing on-the-spot compli- 
ments from Mr. Aldi’s guests. This portion of the program is taped 
in advance and edited down to meet time limitations. 
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Roosevelt, Sen. Estes Kefauver 
and Sen. Richard Russell. 

To give added circulation to Mr. 
White and his guests, WLIB is 
syndicating—via tape recording— 
his program to other stations with- 
out cost. Stations in Washington, | 
St. Louis, Chicago, Boston, Los An- 
geles, Philadelphia, Dallas and/| 
other cities carry the show on a! 
commercial basis. 


attractions later. 
Another regular performer on 


the station is Poppy Cannon, the} 
food expert, who in private life) 


is Mrs. Walter White. Her culinary 
comments have been sponsored by 
United Fruit Co. 


@ WWRL divides its broadcast 
week between the Negro market— 
4314 hours—and foreign language 
groups—71% hours. As this story 
was written the station was look- 
ing forward to the greatest year 
in a 26-year history, with business 
running from 15% to 20% ahead 
of 1951. There are sponsors on the 


Present plans | 
call for syndication of other WLIB 


waiting list for some Negro and 
Spanish programs. 

Plans are afoot to intensify ef- 
forts to cultivate colored listeners. 
There will be more extensive mer- 
chandising of products advertised 
on this portion of the schedule, 
which has been getting strong sup- 
port from food, drug and cosmetics 
companies. There will be more 
special events coverage of club, 
school and church activity—and 
more Negro news coverage. 

In the foreign language field 
WWRL offers: Spanish, 34% 
hours; German, 15; Czechoslova- 
kian, 8, and Greek, 5%. 


8 Most of the commercial] time on 
WEVD is taken up with Jewish 
programming. Despite the fact 
that sales are ahead of those for 
last year, approximately 40% of 
the broadcast day is sustaining. 
Classical music predominates. 

Spanish is the long suit of 
WBNX, with some Polish, French 
and Italian thrown in. Popular 
music fare also is a mainstay. 

The favorite stations of baseball 
fans—the exact choice depending 
on whom they root for—are WINS, 
WMCA and WMGM. The entire 
schedule of the New York Yankees 
was presented over WINS by 
Ballantine and White Owl cigars. 
This station, which was almost sold 
by Crosley Broadcasting Corp. a 
few years ago, reports that 1952 
business is running ahead of the 
1951 figure. A new hill billy show 
will get a big buildup. 


8 WMCA broadcasts the Giants 
games for Chesterfield. Program 
and spot adjacencies to this series 
are usually sold out. A current 
feature on the sports schedule: the 
Notre Dame football games. 

Sales for the summer season 
were about 35% ahead of the cor- 
responding period last year. Among 
the categories of advertisers active 
on the music, news and sports 
station: clothing retailers, beer, 
cigarets, auto dealers, appliance 
retailers, stable household goods 
and airlines. 

The station boasts one of the 
most commercially successful af- 
ter-midnight broadcasts in the 


country. Brash, talkative Barry 
Gray, who sounds off on every-| 
thing from the state of the heuter | 
to the outlook for peace in Korea, | 
is a sellout. His program, which | 
originates at Chandler’s Restau- 
rant, can accommodate 15 spon-| 
sors. It usually has a waiting list. | 


® WMG¢M, which aired the Dodg-| 
ers games under the sponsorship | 
of Lucky Strike and Schaefer beer, | 
specializes in recorded music in 
the daytime. At night the choice) 
hours are filled with sports—| 
hockey, basketball, racing, ete—)| 
and more music. Miller beer and) 
Atlantic Refining Co. co-sponsor | 
the Giant football games over the 
station. 
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If music is a man’s meat, he can |the network competition—by pok- they were a few years ago—or mainstay on the programming 
dial any number of New York and ing fun at soap operas, for exam- $150,000 for a two-year contract. menu. 


New Jersey stations and get what 
he’s looking for. For classical mus- 
ic, the pace-setter is WQXR, the 
New York Times station. 

This station, which has helped 
to attract travel and finance com- 
panies to radio, expects 1952 sales 
to be slightly ahead of those in 
1951. Convinced that television of- 
fers no threat to listening to good 
music, the station is looking for 
new program patterns with “good” 
music as the basis. For example, 
the “Music Magazine,” a nightly 
series with each broadcast devoted 
to a musical subject. 


s Most successful in the popular 
music field is WNEW, with disc 
jockies Martin Block, Jerry 
Marshall and Art Ford. Choice 
records are played around the 
clock; five-minute news summaries 
are aired on the half hour. 

This promotion-minded inde- 
pendent plays the angles, is al- 
ways on the alert for something 
different and delights in kidding 


ple. 

The additional hours, which 
NBC has made available to its 
key station, WNBC, for local pro- 
gramming, will be filled mainly 
with music and news. Big name 
personalities will furnish com- 
mentary between the records. Faye 
Emerson, Skitch Henderson and 
Conrad Nagel top this list. Busi- 
ness for 1952 is up more than 100% 
over last year. 


Washington 
Though WWDC is the Mutual 
outlet in the nation’s capital, this 
|station is primarily concerned with 
|programs directed toward select 
groups of the listening public. 
Among the dialers for whom the 

station makes a big play: 
| 1. Sports fans. During baseball 
‘season the full schedule of the 


Washington Senators was spon-| 
sored by Charles Heurick Brew-| 


ing Co. The price of these broad- 
cast rights is about double what 


This fee includes extras, such as 2. Young housewives and teen- 
exclusive outdoor space in Grif- agers. The bait here is a heavy 
fith Stadium. Football also is a offering of popular music of the 


ApISON FOR 27 YEARS! | 


* 


* FIRST IN M 


First in listeners — First in 
value to odvertisers. Write 

today for latest surveys 
and market data. 


WIBA and WIBA-FM 


AVERY-KNODEL, INC. 


REPRESENTATIVES 


BADGER 
BROADCASTING COMPANY 


5000 WATTS ON 1310 + ESTABLISHED 1925 


MADISON, WIS. 
NBC 


with SPOT 


much better 


When you buy on a Spot basis, there’s no gamble on national coverage 


for your TV show. You're sure of these advantages: 


your own choice of markets . . . wholehearted station cooperation 


that translates itself into easier clearances . . . pleasing and uniform 


picture quality through 


‘ 


film... savings in time charges — 


enough to cover film prints, their distribution and other costs. 


Get the full details from your Katz representative. 


TH t 4 ATZ AG E ~ CY, Inc e National Advertising Representatives 


488 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, NEW YORK « CHICAGO « LOS ANGELES ¢ SAN FRANCISCO ¢ ATLANTA ¢ DALLAS ¢ KANSAS CITY ¢ DETRO!T 
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middle of the road variety se- 
lected to appeal to those who don’t 
go for the network soap operas. 
Between 4 and 6 p.m., when the 
high school children come home 
from school, the tempo of the 
music is stepped up in jive ses- 
sions. Later, when the teen-agers 
have gone out on dates, the pro- 
gram shifts to smooth, soothing 
music for mom and pop. 

3. Negroes. From 11 p.m. to 1 a.m. 
six nights a week, Jon Massey, a 
colored disc jockey, plays tunes 
selected to appeal to this large 
segment of the Washington popu- 
lation. The station reports that this 
show is popular with listeners and 
advertisers. 

4. Stay-up-laters. WWDC, which 
features deejays Art Brown, Willis 
Conover, Milton Ford and Massey, 
is the only station in the capital 
catering to this group. Music is 
played throughout the night for 
shift workers, insomniacs and just 
plain night owls. 


@ Much of the program fare of 
WOOK, 250-watt independent, is! 
planned to interest the city’s 339,- 
000 Negroes. In radio since 1947,| 


Howard University. An annual ap-| 
peal is made for Camp Lichtman, | 
a YMCA camp for Negroes. 
@ When queried by ADVERTISING 
Ace, this station described its fi-| 
nancial position as very favorable. 
It claims a loyal audience, 50% of 
which is white. Salesmen report} 
an increasing recognition among)! 
national advertisers of the value! 
of the Negro market. 

There are several Washington | 
independents specializing in music. 
Of these, WGMS (formerly) 
WQQW) and WCFM concentrate 
on so-called “good music.” Of the 
two, WGMS is less highbrow. The 
new management of the station | 
emphasizes that it carries “all 
kinds of good music—not just! 
symphony and opera.” 


| 
| 
# Evening time is sold in five-| 
hour blocks to a single sponsor. | 
Among the advertisers are music 
stores and a Studebaker dealer, | 
now in his fourth year as spon-| 
sor of a five-hour Friday night | 
program of music, interspliced | 
with news. 
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LOTS OF CORN—WARL in Washington keeps its hold on hillbilly addicts in the 

nation’s capital by staging big shows like this one in the Uline Arena. Ernest Tubb of 

Nashville’s “Grand Ole Opry” (WSM) is on stage. Dise jockey Connie B. Gay pro- 
duces many of these folk music extravaganzas. 


|keep the operation solvent. WCFM | ers from the South and West. 
Strictly for longhairs is WCFM, |has succeeded in getting out of the| 


Connie B. Gay and Sam Brown 


Richard Eaton, who owns the sta-|which is cooperatively owned byjred by renting a transcription are the featured disc spinners. A 


Bop, jazz and spiritual music. Spe-| 


tion, presents similar program- | 2,700 persons, some of them VIPs. | studio, he said. 

ming over his stations in Rich-|Along with the classical music, it| 

mond, WANT, and _ Baltimore, | broadcasts special events programs|@# Music and news is the format of 

WSID. and news commentary. Heavy in| WOL. This fall the station is carry- | 
WGOK's musical director is Clif the deficit department, this sta- ing play-by-play accounts of the| 
olland, who may be the only tion not long ago was turned over|Notre Dame football games, with! 
egro holding such a post in this to Leon Loeb for a financial over- | Sinclair Refining Co. as sponsor. 
puntry. There are several colored haul. He dismissed two-thirds of| WARL immodestly claims to be | 
c jockies, who play popular, the staff. }the greatest hillbilly station in| 

Mr. Loeb estimates the station’s the East. This speciality was 

al events are covered with the potential audience at 30,000 and adopted six years ago to appeal 

tion’s special audience in mind. says time sales amount to about to Virginians within range of the 

ere is a permanent line into $2,400 monthly—not enough to’ station and to government work- | 


North Carolinian, Mr. Gay once 
filled Constitution Hall for a series 
of Saturday night hillbilly shows. 

WARL’s cardinal operating 
principle is music all day long, 
with hourly news but never more 
than five minutes of talk at any 
one time. After each record an 
announcer tells the time. The sta- 
tion caters to mail order adver- 
tisers and claims remarkable re- 
sults for per inquiry offers. 


# In recent months, WMAL—the 


For years, there’s been a strange courtship going on in the 
Heart of America. It has been the wooing and winning of the 
Kansas City Primary Trade Area by The KMBC-KFRM Team. The 
Team was the successful suitor—in fact the only logical suitor from 
the very first. KMBC-KFRM made it a point to understand and 
coddle “Miss Kansas City Market” from the moment they met. 
KMBC-KFRM helped the Market grow — saw her through good 
times and bad — served her with the greatest in radio — was her 
best friend and through this intimacy became “Market-wise”. 


|ABC affiliate in Washington—has 
been veering more toward the 
music-news-sports formula. Two 
disc jockeys have been added for 
ja total of seven. A highlight of the 
fall-winter sports schedule is foot- 
ball. The games of the Washington 
Redskins and the University of 
Maryland eleven are being broad- 
cast, the former under the spon- 
sorship of American Oil Co. 

As this story went to press the 
rate schedule has been revised. 


Day rates were increased and night 


time cut to make the cost the same 


for both periods. The sales staff 


characterized the outlook for fall 
and winter sales as “improved.” 
In nearby Silver Spring, WGAY 
sticks pretty close to subjects of 
interest to the Maryland subur- 
banites. All news programs stress 


|local happenings. During the poli- 
tical conventions and the national 
elections this year, the Maryland 
angles were covered thoroughly. 
|“The Community Reporter” is 
|sponsored by the Hecht Co. There 
|are weekly broadcasts on school 
events, church news and other 
community activity. 


Philadelphia 


The lines of specialization are 
somewhat less sharply drawn in 
Philadelphia than in other cities. 
In recent years, WIP, WIBG 
and WFIL (ABC) have been aug- 
jmenting their sports schedules, 
with football proving good sponsor 
| bait in each case. Last season 
| WIBG broadcast the games of both 
| of Philadelphia’s professional base- 
ball teams. AM rights to baseball 
have gone up 50% since 1947, 
while rights to college football 
have increased about 25% during 
the same period. 

Foreign language groups are not 
getting as much personal atten- 
tion from broadcasters as they do 
elsewhere. WHAT carries Yiddish 
and Italian shows; WDAS has pro- 
grams in Yiddish, Polish and Ital- 
ian. It also features a two-hour 
daily program with a Negro disc 
jockey. WJMJ offers some pro- 
grams designed to appeal to the 
city’s Irish population. 

But even these stations, like 
WPEN, which used to be the 
leader among Philadelphia’s for- 
eign language stations, are veer- 
ing more toward the popular music 
and news combination. WCAU 
(CBS) is attempting to hold the 
public ear by developing new 
shows with strong local appeal. 
These will feature established lo- 
cal personalities. Though music 
and news is the favorite subject 
matter, program executives are 
staying up nights thinking of un- 
usual ways of presentation. 


Boston 


Our Boston reporters found sta- 
tions in the Hub generally opti- 
mistic about the outlook for 1952. 
Many of them are selling pack- 
ages of spots to hypo business. 
All, including network outlets, are 
giving more consideration toward 
the building of station personali- 
ties and the carving of a special 
niche for themselves in the mar- 
ket. 

WHDH, a Herald-Traveler prop- 


| 


some spots are better than others 


There is no record of when the wedding of The KMBC-KFRM 
Team and the Kansas City Primary Trade Area actually took place. 
But it’s been a tremendously successful union. The heart of the 
Team and The Heart of America beat as one and advertisers will 
tell you that the best proof of this union are the thousands and 


thousands of “sales”— large and small—begat by this powerful voice 
of The KMBC-KFRM Team and the plump purse of the Kansas 
City Primary Trade Area. 


- This is the fourth of a series on The KMBC-KFRM know- 
how which spells dominance in the Heart of America. 


Coll KMBC-KFRM or your nearest Free & Peters Colonel 
for the Kansas City Market Story. BE WISE—REALIZE... to 
sell the Whole Heart of America Wholeheartedly it's... 
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OWNED AND PERATED BY MIDLAND BROADCASTING COMPANY 


In Los Angeles, KNBH TV spots 
give you quickest sales results. 
Food advertisers are scoring sensa- 
tionally with integrated commer- 
cials delivered by famous Chef 
Milani. On Monday thru Friday, 
4-4:45 PM, Chef Milani uses 
sponsors’ products in recipes, gets 
messages across solidly. 

For the best spot, at the right 
time, at the right place use... 


HOLLYWOOD 
Channel 


Represented by 
NBC SPOT SALES 
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erty, gives the people music, news 
and sports. The latter includes the 
Red Sox (baseball), Boston Uni- 
versity (football), Boston Celtics) 
(basketball) and the Washington 
Redskins (professional football). | 

These sports events receive 
all-out promotion from the station. 
The station broadcasts 24 hours a/ 
day. 


WNAC, the Yankee-Mutual af- fh 
filiate in Boston, last season aired | ¢f 


the doings of the Boston Braves. | 


Despite its network affiliation, this | | 


station strives for a regional ap- 
peal. Another network affiliate, 
WBZ (NBC), is broadcasting the 
gridiron games of Harvard. A hill- 
billy format is currently being 
tested on its allnight show. 


® Boston’s biggest dose of hillbilly 
entertainment, however, is coming 
from WCOP. This station has 
really gone “country” since the 
invasion of the boys from Ten- 
nessee last November. At that time 
the station was sold to T. B. Baker 
Jr. and A. G. Beaman, operators 
of WDKA, Nashville, and Roy V. 
Whisnand, WDKA commercial 
manager, and now station man- 
ager of WCOP. 

The “Hayloft Jamboree” is be- 
ing fed to a New England net- 
work. Apparently listeners and ad- 
vertisers are thriving on this 
broadcast diet, which now and 
then is flavored with semi-classical 
and popular tunes. Sales have been 
moving upward under the new 
management. 


= WCRB, Waltham, serves up a 
variety of classical, popular and 
folk music. This season the station 
is broadcasting the football games 
of Brandeis University as well as 
outstanding high school pigskin 
contests. A telephone giveaway— 
prizes to the listener who answers 
the phone with “WCRB, 1330”—is 
an early morning audience booster. 
Other music and news stations 
covered in the AA survey: 


WORL, WTAO (lots of popular 
songs, little talk—business up 
50%), and WBMS, which features 
show tunes and ballads. Among 
the featured WBMS performers 
are Sabby Lewis, first Negro disc 
jockey in Boston, who officiates at 
a nightly jazz session, and ex- 
Mayor James Michael Curley, who 
talks about anything that strikes 
his fancy for 30 minutes six days 
a week. Mr. Lewis’ program is 
sold out. 


s The 15-year-old WMEX has 
little sponsored time after 7 p.m. 
when classical and jazz programs 
are featured. Spots in the day- 
light hours are sold in weekly 
packages of five to seven daily. 
As this story went to press the 
station had a twice weekly Jewish 
broadcast and a daily Italian lan- 
guage broadcast. 

A little bit of everything is 
available at WVOM, Brookline. 
Forty hours of foreign language 
programming is broadcast weekly 
to Italians, Greeks, Jews and 
others. From 2 to 7 p.m., the talk 
is strictly in English as the disc 
jockeys play the records. Other 
highlights: half hourly sports re- 
sults, high school football and re- 
ligious programs. 

WEEI, CBS station in Boston, 
sticks closely to the network lines, 
but it also has several veteran 
home town programs, such as 
“Beantown Varieties,” “Farm 
Journal” and “Top of the Morn- 
ing,” which claim loya] followings. 


Detroit 


Detroit’s two independent sta- 
tions have sharply different pro- 
gramming policies. WJBK, a mem- 
ber of the Storer chain, bids for 
the attention of sports and popular | 
music lovers. WJLB, said to be| 
the only station in Michigan devot- | 
ing regularly scheduled time te, 


news every hour on the hour 
around the clock. The disc jockeys 
are promoted heavily. A relative | 
newcomer, who formerly worked 
at WWVA, Wheeling, W. Va., an- 
other Storer station, is expected 
to be a major draw. 


foreign language broadcasts, caters 
to Negroes and several nationality 
groups. Both are 250-watters. 
WJLB devotes 81% hours week- 
ly—out of 168 on the air—to shows 
planned especially for various 


linguistic and racial minority 
groups. The following table shows 
how this schedule is divided: 


Chicago 


Population sed 
) re ne b00 Wee’ Chicago is another city where 
PE Seadsbins «senile 190,000 5” 


the man with peculiar tastes in ra- 
| dio entertainment is not over- 


3 

1 
Italian 150,000 © looked. In the foreign language 
poral io ott category there are broadcasts in 
~  e mort 504 jevery tongue from Slovak to 
Roumanian ............ 45,000 | Lithuanian. Jazz, pop tunes, sym- 
Spanish-Mexican 20.000 | phonies, hillbilly and folk music 
Dirainian 2.22.7... 1100-000 all pour out over the air lanes. Nor 


| are sports followers neglected. 

e WJBK was the originating sta- | The spot on the dial for much of 
tion for the Goebel baseball net- Chicago’s foreign language broad- 
work of 33 stations which aired the casting is 1240 kilocycles. This | 
misadventures of the Tigers last frequency is shared by WEDC, | 
season. Stroh Brewing Co. broad-| | WSBC and WCRW. 
casts the Red Wings hockey games} ll the airtime of WSBC is di-| 
over WJBK and a hookup of ap-| rected to minority groups. Forty- 
proximately 23, stations. | five percent of its shows are de- 

Along with ‘sports, the station | signed for colored ardiences. The 
emphasizes popular music and’ rest of the 56 hours weekly is di- 


'|Show You How To 


vided between Italian (about 12%/interested in the lower-priced 
hours), German (3 hours), Polish| items. WCRW splits four hours 
(about 4% hours), Bohemian (244 | datly between music shows with 
hours), Slovak (% hour), Jewish! English speaking emcees and pre- 
(5 hours), Greek (3 hours), Span-| grams in German, Ukranian, 
ish (1 hour) and Swedish (1%) Polish, Italian, etc. AA was told 
hour). | business is “very good.” 

| Czechs, Poles, Italians, Russians 


= WSBC says it depends on the and Greeks are among the groups 


“bread and butter” type of adver-| catered to by WEDC. A Sunday 
tiser with messages beamed at; morning program is directed to- 
hard-working people who are only | ward Negro listeners. But mostly 


High Quality 


IV SPors 


At Low Prices You'll Like 


years experience ... with our 
highly trained staff... our complete labo- 
ratory and latest oquigannet, we produce 
quality TV spots, show openings, ete., at @ 
price lower than anyone else can touch, 
Send us your copy for estimate 


FILMACK STUDIOS 


\ 1335 5. Wabash Chicago 5, Hil. 


Cut Costs On 


TV Commercials, 


onty ONE station 


ae da es, ae | Se Saget engi alee 


INTEL te sevenreenra stare 


ape 


wie 


@ 22 cities 

@ 458 towns 

@ 53 counties 

@ 2,846,300 citizens 

@ 840,040 radio families 

@ only NBC station 

@ more goods purchased than 
36 states 

@ more spendable income than 
32 states 


Yj 


LY: 


N.J. 


*o compact market of 53 counties in Eastern New York and Western 


New England whose effective buying income is exceeded by only 16 states 


A GENERAL ELECTRIC STATION 


THE CAPITAL or tHe 17th state 


Studios in Schenectady, N. Y. 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY HENRY |. CHRISTAL 
NEW YORK — CHICAGO — SAN FRANCISCO 
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Me acto ate ery 


DARN! 


Only half the people 
in Calexico like KBIG! * 


Does KBIG sell all of Southern California? 
You judge, from these comments of theatre 
managers all over the Southland. They were 
asked their opinion of KBIG by Western 


Amusement Company, which sponsors a 10- 
minute “Movietime” program daily on KBIG: 


aaa “KBIG puts out a strong signal in 
our area... iS quite the center of 


. conversation 
Paul Christensen 


Barstow-Forum-Barlen Theatres, 
Barstow (San Bernardine County, 


= ee 


ik Special plugs on KBIG did us a lot 
was, of good 


john © Pope 
Bard's Theatre, Los Angeles 
¥ 


133 mi. airline trom Catalina) 


1G comes in very clear here; in 
t the reception is better than 
which was the most listened 


to station prior to the advent of 
KBIG 

y Frank justice 
EI Rancho & Mesa Theatres, 


“We are getting coverage that we 
could not get with any other me 
doum of advertising 


CC. Clough Victorville (San Bernardine County 
py oh tes 102 mi. airline trom Catalina) 
KBIG comes in with less inter 
ference than any other station and 
is fast becoming one of the most 
popular of this locale 
C. E. Mckin 
4 = Theatre, Vista timperiai Ce : 
i (San Diego County) trom Catalina, on 
Mexican Border 
i] 
BOX OFFICES DON’T LIE 
: 
: 
: Take the tip of men who know. Beaming from 
: Catalina to the entire mainland is the new, 
; inexpensive, productive way to focus your 


advertising on the $7,600,000,000 South.Cali- 
fornia market. And KBIG coverage and 
listenership are accomplished facts. 


Already 107 advertisers have gotten the KBIG 
Idea. So act. Nail down your K-BIG Moments 


now by calling Meeker or us 


BIG 


Poole Broadcasting Company 


GIANT ECONOMY PACKAGE OF 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA RADIO 


John I 


. BUSINESS OFFICE: 6540 SUNSET BLVD. 
— HOLLYWOOD 28, CALIFORNIA 


F just might be because so many people speak 
only Spanish in these border towns! 


REPRESENTED BY ROBERT MEEKER & ASSOCIATES, INC. 


WEDC sets its sights on the larger 
group of people, whatever their 
language, who like music, popular 
and classical. The latter is soft- 
pedaled. 


8 WGES began actively cultivating 
the Negro market seven years ago. 
Half the programs are designed 
for this group, the other half for 


linguistic groups—primarily Polish, | 
Lithuanian, Italian, Swedish and} 


German, Others: 
and Yugoslav. A featured per- 
former is Jesse Owens, 
Negro track great, who presides 
over a sports and music session. 

In nearby Cicero, WHFC pro- 
grams three hours a day to Ne- 
groes, six to the general public 
and the rest of the time until mid- 
night to foreign language groups. 
Best customers include furniture 
and automobile dealers, insurance 
companies and trade schools. 

Sports is a big attraction at 
WIND and is becoming more so 
all the time. This is the originating 
station for the network for the 
Cubs Chesterfield-sponsored base- 
ball games. Northwestern Univer- 
sity and Chicago Bears (profes- 
sional) football clashes are cov- 
ered as are pro basketball, leading 
high school gridiron meets and 
Blackhawk hockey games. Collegi- 
ate football rights have risen about 
50%. 


@ When there are no sports attrac- 
tions scheduled, music is the basic 
fare, with few interruptions ex- 
| cept for half hourly newscasts— 


Spanish, Croat | 


alltime | 
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Changes in Radio Listening Since 1946 


-— RADIO USAGE 
FOR ENTIRE DAY* 


*24 HOUR DAY IN 1952 
18 HOUR DAY EARLIER 


(19460) 


— 


©1952 by Advertising Age, based on 


data by AC Nielsen Co. 


NO TOTAL GAIN—Although there are far more radio homes now than there were 


six years ago, the sets are turned on so 


much less of the time that the total home 


hours per day of radio listening in the U.S. is now a bit less than in 1946. 


/cago Mutuai outlet. 


and commercials, of course. Larg- | 


|est single block of advertisers are 
|auto dealers and manufacturers. 
Retailers and TV makers rank 
| next. 

A major competitor 
sports fans is WCFL, the only U.S. 
station owned and operated by a 
labor union. Sinclair Refining Co. 
|alternated sponsorship of the 
White Sox diamond series with 
North American Airlines, General 
Finance Loan Co. and Peoples 
Pontiac Inc. Autumn features are 
the Notre Dame University and 
Cardinals pro football games. 
Rights to all these have risen 
sharply in recent years. 


for the) 


The Chicago Federation of La-| 


bor station identifies itself as “the 


” but only 


| voice of labor in Chicago, 


one program—“Frank Edwards | 


| and the News’—is sponsored 
|by the AFL. This is a Mutual 
/newscast which the independent 
| station carries live and which is 
| rebroadcast later over WGN, Chi- 


TV makers are among the freest 
spending clients. 


® Other stations in the sports pic- 
ture—particularly during football 
season—include WBBM (CBS), 
WAIT, WMAQ (NBC), WJJD and 
WGN (Mutual). 

A few years ago WAAF switched 
from sports to music. Today its 
broadcast day, from sunrise to 
signoff at sunset, is devoted to 
records and 55 minutes of news. 
This also is the main diet served 
up by WAIT, another dawn to dusk 
operator. The “Daddy-O Show” 
presents music of the hep variety 
and stars a Negro disc jockey 
whose commercials are directed to- 
ward potential colored customers. 
WJJD is another station with a 
music and news format. 

The 890 frequency is shared by 
WENR (ABC) and WLS. The lat- 
ter, whose calls letters stand for 
the World’s Largest Store, has 
traditionally directed its primary 
efforts toward attracting farm au- 
diences. Both stations carry ABC 
programs. 

Rural listeners also are getting 


" A9TH 


IN RETAIL SALES 


“BOND 


IN POPULATION | 


METROPOLITAN AREA 


(WICHITA) 


26 COUNTY AREA........ 


(50% over BMB)* 


KFBI PRIMARY MARKET 


1070. 


WICHITA’S MOST FAVORABLE 
2 WaouNeY 


* TOTAL BMB 187,130 


$317,000,000 Retail Sales 


$601,000,000 Retail Sales 
$918,000,000 Retail Sales 


Sell this entire market with Wichita s most powerful voice 


10,000 WATTS. 


_WICHITA’S GREATEST POWER 
1,000 Watts a 


more attention from WGN. “Sam 
With Jam,” with a Negro disc 
jockey playing the tunes, has been 
getting good audience and adver- 
tiser response. 


Dallas 


Our correspondent noted a defi- 
nite trend toward specialization 
among Dallas’ radio stations. 
Mainly the broadcasters were pre- 
senting a heavier fare of music of 
all sorts to brighten the house- 
wive’s day. 

Since its opening in June, 1947, 
KIXL, a 1,000-watt independent, 
has carried the slogan: “Beautiful 
music all day long.” The station’s 
advertising has centered largely 
around the theme: “No sob stories, 
but just beautiful music.” 

The music is programmed in 
hour long blocks, with commercials 
coming at the end of 15 minute 
segments. These pitches are bro- 
ken up by a thought for the day 
called “Think it over.” Many of 
the commercials are aired against 
a background of music for mood 
carryover. 


® The station boasts that three of 
the leading department stores in 
Dallas—Neiman Marcus, A. Harris 
and Sanger Bros.—use only KIXL 
for radio advertising. Business is 
considerably ahead of last year’s 
level. The station has higher rates 
than any local outlet except the 
two network-affiliated 50,000 wat- 
ters, KRLD (CBS) and WFAA 
(NCB-ABC). 

WFAA, which shares its fre- 
quencies—820 (50,000 watts) and 
570 (5,000 watts)—with Fort 
Worth’s WBAP, is concentrating 
on building strong music shows 
and personalities during non-net- 
work hours. Owned by the Dallas 
Morning News, the 30-year-old 
station prides itself on its news 
coverage. 

The spot on the dial for sports 
in Dallas is 1190—KLIF. Highlight 
of the summer schedule is the 
Dallas Texas League baseball 
games. Southwest Conference foot- 
ball is the fall attraction. Rights 
to sports broadcasts have gone up 
; about 70% in the last five years. 
The station believes broadcasters 
| soon will start bucking these high 
rates and that they will drop. 


|m@ Mixed with the sports fare, 
_KLIF, in operation since 1948, 
presents music—hits of the mo- 
ment and standard numbers—and 
news on the hour. 

KSKY, sticking to the formula 
used throughout its 11 year history, 
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features hillbilly and race music. 
Prospects for sales this year look 
good, with night clubs, loan and 
credit stores heading the list of 
accounts. 

As this story was written WRR, 
the first municipally-owned sta- 
tion, was looking forward to No- 
vember and December as the best 
months in its history. The 5,000- 
watt station went on the air in 
1920. 

The emphasis is on music for the 
masses, with the classics at a 
minimum. And community service 
programs make up an important 
part of the schedule. 


San Francisco 


That favorite combination of in- 
dependents—music and news— 
take up practically all the broad- 
cast day at KSFO. News is edited 
with special emphasis on happen- 
ings of regional interest. The music 
is selected to please as many peo- 
ple as possible; the extremes of 
longhair and bebop are studiously 
avoided. Outstanding special 
events are covered. 

The station reports that this 
year’s sales are slightly ahead of 
the peak 1951 figure. Among the 
types of advertisers accounting for 
this are auto, furniture, clothing, 
jewelry, beverage, dental, hotel, 
restaurant, drug and appliance. 

KJBS makes a direct play for 


these same listeners, that is, peo- | 


ple who tune to a station knowing 
that they will hear recorded music 
interspersed at regular intervals 
with the top news of the day. 


® Already featured fare on the sta- 
tion, sports will be getting even 


;more attention from KYA despite 
the fact that rights to baseball and 
football games have increased 50% 
jin the last five years. This move 
was decided partly as a result of 
a recent study which showed that 
33% of the station’s sports fans 
are women. 

Lucky Lager Brewing Co. spon- 
sored play-by-play accounts of the 
San Francisco Seals during the 
baseball season just ended. Broad- 
casts of the Notre Dame pigskin 
games are being sold to participat- 
ing sponsors. Time sales are up 
over 1951, with cooperative food 
plans, automobile dealers and ho- 
| tels among the heavy spending ad- 
| vertisers. 
| San Francisco’s only foreign 
|language outlet is KSAN, which 
| devotes choice nighttime hours to 
| programs for minority groups. 
| These shows are directed toward 

the bay area’s 175,000 Italians, 85,- 
| 000 Spanish-speaking people, 40,- 
{000 Chinese, 25,000 Greeks and 
25,000 French. 
|» Two six-a-week broadcasts—the 

“Boogie Beat’ with Zeke Griffin 
jand “Jamboree” with Tiny Mc- 
|Clure—are beamed toward the 
| area’s 180,000 Negroes. 
| There is no notable trend toward 

specialization on the part of the 
| network affiliates, which continue 
to stress the big shows provided by 
the networks. KCBS told AA busi- 
ness was at an alltime high. KNBC 
is moving toward heavier news 
coverage, partly due to the adver- 
tiser’s demand for programs of 
this sort. In particular, farm news 
is hot sponsor bait. KGO (ABC) 
is adding more women’s shows. 


BMI 
First 


Now Avatable as 
MONTHLY SUPPLEMENTS 


An indispensable collection of pre-tested 
musical sketches for the producer, director and artist. 


The BMI Television Sketch Book is now a regular monthly service containing 
timely and practical working scripts for the presentation of songs in dramatic, 


comic and ‘pictorial fashion. 


The very latest popular song hits as 
well as the standard favorites are 
developed into photogenic sketches 
which can be used effectively as 
complete musical shows, as produc- 
tion numbers in variety shows, or for 
scene setting segments. 


There are dozens of ways in which 
you can adapt the sketchbook to 
advantage. 


TV SKETCHBOOK is serviced to every 
BMI TV-licensee each month. A limited 
quantity is available to producers and 
directors who will find them helpful. 
Write to Station Service Department. 


BROADCAST MUSIC, INC. 


580 FIFTH AVENUE - 
NEW YORK + CHICAGO + HOLLYWOOD - MONTREAL 
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Oakland 


News, sports and music are the 
program ingredients at KLX. The 
music is recorded; the news is re- 
ported hourly. Among the sports| 


| attractions offered: Oakland Oaks | 


baseball games, on-the-spot cover-| 
age of top races at the nearby | 
California tracks, Oakland City 
and Alameda County high school 
football and basketball games, a 
schedule of college football games 
sponsored by the Tide Water As- 
sociated Oil Co. and local fights. 
Radio rights to most sports con- 
tests have risen sharply in recent | 
years, KLX reports, with baseball | 
rights having jumped some 250% | 
in the last five years. | 
Largest volume advertisers on/| 
the station, whose sales are about 
equal to the alltime high of 1951, | 
include automotive, beverage and | 
retail hard goods companies. | 


® KWBR is a pioneer in foreign | 
language programming. For 18) 
years it has carried broadcasts in| 
Portuguese, Spanish and Italian 
An indication of the importance 


the station places on these shows , 


is that they have held the same 
time spots for the last 15 years. 

Other specialties which have 
been well tested by time include 
“Sepia Serenade,” made up of 
music selected to please the Negro 
population, and hillbilly and west- 
ern programs that have been going 
strong for seven years. 


Other Bay Stations 


KSJO, San Jose, which identifies 
itself as the “personality station,” 
gives the listeners music, news and 
sports. Among the artists conduct- 
ting programs for the station: Foy 


Willing, leader of the Riders of ° 
|}the Purple Sage; Foreman Bill, 


former vocalist and composer; Lou 
and Linda Crosby, a husband-wife 
team which claims to have the 


| only talking dog disc jockey on the 


air, and Jesus Reyes Valenzuela, 
whose records and commercials 
are in Spanish. 

In the summer there is a major 
league baseball game in the late 
morning and early afternoon fol- 
lowed by the San Jose Red Sox 
game. During the football season 
sometimes as many as four games 
are aired in a single day. Teams 
whose games are being aired this 
year include San Jose State Col- 
lege, Notre Dame, the San Fran- 
cisco 49ers and_ several high 
schools. Basketball rates the same 
kind of treatment. 


s KFBK, Sacramento, fills its lo- 
cal time periods with music, news, 
sports and agriculture programs. 
In the latter category there are 
“The Valley Farmer,” “For Better 
Farming,” and “Accent on Farm- 
ing,” all of which are popular with 
sponsors. 

Pureta Sausage Co. and Sun- 
beam Bakers are the perennial 
backers of the play-by-play ac- 
counts of the doings of the Sacra- 
mento Solons of the Pacific Coast 
League. Pureta also airs high 
school and college football and 
basketball games. 

Five-year-old KEAR in San 
Mateo stresses classical music. Bil- 
lings for August, 1952, topped 
those of December, 1951—the sta- 


tion’s best month to date. Regal | 


Pale and Eastside beer are among 
the station’s biggest sponsors. 


B-M Appoints Dowd, Redfield 

Bristol-Myers Co., New York, 
has appointed Dowd, Redfield & 
Johnstone, New York and Boston, 
to direct advertising for a new 
Mum lotion deodorant. The prod- 
uct is now being tested in about 
six markets. 


Joins Mid-Continent Surveys 


Bertram Russick, formerly a 
market analyst for Minnesota & 


Ontario Paper Co., has been ap- | 


pointed account director for Mid- 
Continent Surveys, Minneapolis 


market research organization. i 


TV Doesn’t Reduce 
Newspaper Reading. 
BofA Ad Points Out 


New York, Nov. 11—Newspaper 
reading just goes on and on, un- 
ruffled by TV or radio, car riding 
or bike peddling. 

That’s the boast of the Bureau 
of Advertising, American Newspa- 
per Publishers Assn., in an ad just 
released for use by newspapers in 


| their own space. 


The headline says that “people 
are reading more newspapers than 
ever before in history” and as for 
television, the new medium only 
“means even more exciting things 
for people to read about—in news- 
papers.” 


® Quoted in the ad is a “Video- 
town 1952” survey by Cunningham 


| & Walsh saying: “Newspaper read- | 


ing is just about the only regular 
activity which showed no change 
after the advent of TV.” 


| tion director, is urging use of the 


ad “whether or not television is as 
yet a factor in the newspaper's 


| market.” He’s telling newspapers 


that the copy, format and cartoon 
style of the ad are designed “to 
catch maximum readership” and 
that “all sell the newspaper as an 
advertising medium.” 

The bureau is making mats of 
the ad available at $4.50 for a full- 
page size and $3 for a 1,000-line 
version. 


Joins ‘Women’s Wear Daily’ 

Jerome P. Grossberg, who for- 
merly has handled free lance pro- 
motion for retailers and manufac- 
turers, has been named advertis- 
ing promotion manager for Wom- 
en’s Wear Daily, a Fairchild pub- 
lication. 


Wolf's Head Oil Names Scott 
Wolf’s Head Oil Refining Co., 
Oil City, Pa., has promoted C. R. 
Scott to sales manager. Mr. Scott, 
who has been with the company 
since 1933, is presently sales su- 


| pervisor in the lubricating oil di- 
John W. Blough, bureau promo- | 


vision. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


IS THE SOUTH’S : 


NUMBER ONE STATE 


NORTH 
CAROLINA’S 


Number 


NBC A 


North Carolina rates more firsts in 
recognized market surveys than any 
other Southern state. More North j 
Carolinians, according to BMB 
study, listen to WPTF than to any 
other station. 


50,000 WATTS 680 KC. . 
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RADIO STATIONS ' who works closely with the home 


4 


bre 


REP A cain Pons eae a ee 


america's Greatest 
INDEPENDENT 


IN CITIES OF 500,000 
OR MORE! 


(Hooper Radio Audience Indexes— 
U. S. Unaffiliated Radio Stations, 
Mar.-Apr., 1952) 


The records show WEMP 
consistently among the 
top three independent 
radio stations in Amer- 
ica’s big markets, month 
after month. 


This station’s program 
stability (and program 
superiority) has brought 
audience ratings to 
match. That’s why 
broadcast advertising 
buyers who want to be 
sure depend on WEMP. 


¢~ Solve TV Problem for Canada Dry 


, | 
| L A U K EE Canada Dry Ginger Ale Inc. vs. 
U. S. independent bottlers and net- | to get on the air in many television | 


Spot TV and ‘Terry & the Pirates’ 


preferences), plus two adults who 
would go out and buy the ginger 
ale for themselves and their off- 
spring. 

| But “Super Circus” was one of| 
ABC-TV’s best network shows and 
what with the ever-tighter battle | 


ABC’s ‘Super Circus’ 
Hit the Right Market, 
But Bottlers Balked 


| New York, Nov. 13—The case of 
cities, ABC immediately grabbed | 


every opportunity to get other out- 
lets. 


| work television is a perfect illus- 
tration of an advertiser on the 
hook between two forces with no 
mutual interests. 

The solution—a switch to spot! 


the most easily adaptable to TV 
= CD was then more or less forced | because its characters are human 
television on film—not only solved | to add the additional city which| rather than caricatures and there- 
the case, but produced several bo-| always turned out to be one in| fore that much easier to cast. 

nuses for Canada Dry and its bot-| which a franchised bottler was the} Five characters are featured in 
tlers that turned out to be bigger local advertiser. CD couldn’t tell all the shows—Terry, Hotshot 


Canada Dry owns its own bot- 
tling plants in 20 major cities. Each 
plant has a division manager who 
is pretty much his own boss but 


tise, but, based on sales, the home|two female menaces, Burma and 
office would establish a cooperative | the Dragon Lady. Plots and locale, 
budget which it would try to - however, have no resemblance to 
the local man. the comic strip story line. 

Very often, for one reason or 
| office on such matters as advertis-| another, the local bottier refused|# In “Terry,” Canada Dry is go- 
ing appropriations—how much and | tg buy “Super Circus.” The home | ing far beyond its use as a TV 
how. office couldn’t buy the show for| vehicle. The company is literally 
him because then the other fran- dumping overboard its present ad- 
chised operators would squawk: | vertising format. “Terry & the Pi- 
“We're paying our share for the/ rates” will become the basic ad- 
show in our market, why don’t| vertising theme for all ginger ale 
they?” |promotion, including magazines, 

Despite the show’s success, “Su-| newspapers, outdoor and point of 
year. per Circus” presented an impossi- | sale. 

These licensees are completely | ble squeeze for Canada Dry, for By this, CD hopes to give its 

independent, even to bottling com- which the only solution was to get| dealers the impression that it is 
| petitive soft drinks, and have no| out. 
|} one to account to for their decisions } 
(including advertising) but them- = “We required more flexibility in ? 
selves. | the selection of our markets than| | 

That was half of the picture last | network could give us,” Account 
| spring when the crisis came to a| Executive Edward H. Benedict 
head. The other half involved the! caid. (Mr. Benedict, incidentally, 
American Broadcasting Co. and) sold “Super Circus” to Canada Dry 
| one ef its most popular live tele- | when he was with ABC sales. Last 
| casts, “Super Circus.” | fall he joined Mathes in his present 


|@ In addition to its divisions, CD 
franchises local bottlers in smaller 
markets across the country. There 
are 119 at present and an addition- 
al 75 are expected within the next 


| 
| 


Canada Dry first bought “Super 
| Circus” in April, 1949. It bought 
| the show because of the feeling 


bee the market for ginger ale as 


a mixer was just about saturated. | 
| Besides, sparkling water is far and 
| 


| away the biggest drink mixer. 


Canada Dry lies in the sale of the 
seven-ounce bottle as a straight 


@ “We believe that the future of | 


position.) 

Spot film was the obvious an- 
swer and the agency began its 
search, looking for a show which 
would have the same audience ap- 
peal as “Super Circus.” It didn’t 


| want a mystery or a strictly juve- 


nile show, and it couldn’t afford 
a top dramatic or comedy opus. 
The client also wanted an easily 
merchandisable show. 


Several months and dozens of 
screenings later, Canada Dry 
bought “Terry & the Pirates”—a 
program with adventure, comedy, 
romance, and, like “The Lone 
Ranger,” with a probable strong 
adult appeal. 


| beverage,” the agency, J. M. 
| Mathes Inc., says. And it gives 
“Super Circus” one of the major 
credit lines for the increase in sales 
of the six-bottle carton (25% in 
| the last fiscal year). Mary Hart- 
line became a well-known person- 
ality by her association with Can- 
ada Dry advertising and point of 
sale displays. 

Surveys showed that “Super 
| Circus” was seen by just the people 
Canada Dry was after in its aim to 
| sell ginger ale as a beverage—a 
| kid, who would demand the drink 
(and who hadn’t formed any brand 


MAGAZINES—A complete break from earli- 

| er print advertising, this is a typical maga- 

tine ad which Canada Dry will run in the 
future. 


staging a bigger campaign than it 
actually is, and through the aid 
8 In addition, there is an inval- of the comic strip, expects to es- 
uable bonus to “Terry” in the fact 
that it has the fourth largest cir- 
culation of all Sunday comic strips 
—about 21,000,000 in 135 newspa- 
pers. 

Of all the comic strips seen, the 
agency decided that “Terry” was 


Program cost for the show, 
which will run every other week, 
is about $20,000, some five times 
more than the cost of “Super Cir- 
cus.”” But by buying on a spot 
basis, the agency has gained a 


PLANNING SESSION—Discussing “Terry & the Pirates’ layouts for printed media 

are (left to right) Edward H. Benedict, J. M. Mathes Inc. account executive; F. E. 

Benson Jr., Canada Dry advertising manager; W. S. Brown, Canada Dry v.p. in 
charge of advertising, and W. T. Okie, v.p., J. M. Mathes. 


saving beyond its expectations. “I 
never realized that buying on a 
spot basis is as economical as it is,” 
Mr. Benedict says. 


s It’s too early to come up with an 


than ever anticipated. | a franchised bottler how to adver-| Charlie, Chopstick Joe and the exact figure because the time pur- 


chased varies from Class A to 
Class C on different stations, but 
| Mr. Benedict estimates that it will 
| cost about 25% less for the same 
coverage. 

| In buying the spots, one of the 
| big agency concerns is the alter- 
;nate week show. In many outlets, 
Mathes was fortunate to end up 
alternating with “Death Valley 
Days,” a program with the same 
| sequence and basic audience ap- 
| peal 


Rather than aim for straight 


Class A time, the agency sought 
early evening or late Saturday 
afternoon, and found numerous 
outlets eager to carry the show on 
that basis. Mr. Benedict said there 
has been no trouble at all in lin- 
ing up station commitments. 


s “Terry” begins the last week in 
November in all 20 division mar- 
kets. At this writing, presentations 
are being made to franchised 
bottlers. The agency had counted 
on 20 franchise markets “but re- 
sults have exceeded our expecta- 
tions,” and it now hopes to kick 
off on about 50 stations. 

Where the local bottler decides 
not to buy “Terry,” the distributor, 
Official Films, may sell it to any- 
one else, and Canada Dry partici- 
pates in the revenue from the sale. 
Since CD is bankrolling “Terry,” 
its percentage from these sales will 
be well over 50%. 
| The company has the largest 
| single contract it has ever signed, 
with Official. It calls for 26 films 
the first year and elective options 


tablish greater consumer impact. | 


|for the next three years, and de- 
|termines the number of films to 
|be produced and, if any, how 
| many will be re-runs. 

In all, Canada Dry plans to 
spend about $2,000,000, including 
co-op advertising, for “Terry & 
the Pirates” in the next year. This 
is a little less than two-thirds of 
the soft drink manufacturer’s total 
advertising budget. 


AND... 
IN MILWAUKEE 


WEMP delivers more listen- 
ers per dollar by far—morn- 
ing, afternoon and evening— 
than any other station in Mil- 
waukee. For $100 per week 
or more, WEMP offers 2 times 
the audience of network sta- 
tion No. 1, 24 times the audi- 
ence of network station No. 2, 
and more than 3 times the 
audience of network station 
No, 3.* 


*May-June, 1952, Comprehensive 
Hooperatings, highest individual 15- 
min. strip rating, 8:00 a.m.-6:00 p.m. 


EMP weme-s 


24 nours oF music. News, sports 
| HUGH BOICE, JR, Gen. Mgr ee 
HEADLEY REED. Not! Rep 


NOBODY 


COMES CLOSE TO THE AMAZING WMRY RATINGS” 


- IN) NEW ORLEANS NEGRO MARKET 


. . . that’s because WMRY—and only 600 KC-‘THE 


} 

| WMRY-—has a complete Colored program- 
| ming staff . . . and devotes all its programs 
to the Greater New Orleans Negro Market 


of over 500,000 persons. 


Represented Nationally by GILL-KEEFE & PERNA, Inc. 


*See latest PULSE in New Orleans 


SEPIA STATION” 


WMRY 


— New Orleans, Louisiana 


THE DIRECT APPROACH TO NEW 
ORLEANS’ LARGEST MAJOR MARKET 


@ MORT SILVERMAN, General Manager 
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FC&B Appointed by 
Breast-O’-Chicken; 
Takes Over Jan. 1 


San Dreco, Nov. 12—Westgate- 
Sun Harbor Co., marketer of 
Breast-O’-Chicken brand tuna, will 
switch its account from the Barnes- 
Chase Co. here to the Los Angeles 
office of Foote, Cone & Belding, 
effective Jan. 1, 1953. 

This was confirmed today by 
Harold Requa, advertising man- 
ager of the company. He said Ken- 
neth Thurston will be account ex- 
ecutive. 

Billings on Breast-O’-Chicken 
have topped $1,000,000 annually 
for several years. 

Barnes-Chase handled introduc- 
tion of the Breast-O’-Chicken 
brand for Westgate more than 20 
years ago, with Norman Barnes, 
president, handling the account. 
The agency has handled the 
brand’s advertising and sales pro- 
motion ever since. 


@ Mr. Requa would say nothing 
about reasons for the switch in 
agencies except that, “we are mov- 
ing to a national agency.” 

The switch follows a reorganiza- 
tion in Westgate-Sun Harbor Co. 
ownership. This involved a sale of 
the interests held by Wade Am- 
brose, president, and his associ- 
ates to a group of stockholders 
headed by C. Arnholt Smith, presi- 
dent of the U.S. National Bank, of 
San Diego. 

The group headed by Mr. Smith 
several months ago purchased the 
California Tuna Packing Corp. The 
present transfer merges the two 
firms under the Westgate-Sun 
Harbor name. 

No announcement has been 


made as to whether the Cal-Tuna_ 


brands, Nielsen’s and Sea-Preme, 
marketed regionally, will be con- 
tinued. James Lane, formerly v.p. 
for sales, heads the new firm as 
president. 


TV Audiences Like 
Travel Films Best, 
According to Survey 


New York, Nov. 11—Travel 


films go over best with television | 


audiences, according to a survey 
just completed by the Institute of 
Visual Training, business film dis- 
tributor. 

Documentary films rate second 
among viewers, with music films 
third, modern living pictures 
fourth, and films about industry 
and industrial processes ranking 
fifth. 

The study was based on replies 
from 69 of the 110 TV stations now 
operating in the U.S. 


e® “Our conclusion is that the 
American public today has a sober 
‘solid citizen’ philosophy,” E. J. 
Spiro, director of the institute, said. 
“It is interested in broadening its 
knowledge, understanding the 
forces of history and business that 
influence the nation’s welfare, and 
improving its standard of living.” 

Stations were also asked what 
length of film they preferred, and 
they reported the following desired 


lengths: 

Running Time, No. of 
Minutes Stations 

12'2 43 

13 2 

14-1414 6 

15 12 

30 6 


Abbey to Kerker-Peterson 


K. O. Abbey, formerly classi- 
fied manager for the Leader, Great 
Falls, Mont., and also associated 
with Wendell, Wendell & Associ- 
ates, Great Falls, has been ap- 
pointed a member of the copy- 
publicity department of Kerker- 
Peterson & Associates, Minnea- 
polis advertising production or- 
ganization. He will be responsible 
for preparation of advertsing copy 
and publicity for area clients. 


1952 


Minneapolis-Moline Forms 
Industrial Sales Division 

Minneapolis-Moline Inc. has 
formed a new industrial sales divi- 
sion to handle industrial tractors, 
farm tractors for industrial use, 
power unit applications for indus- 
trial and oil field use, manufac- 
turers’ sales and government mili- 
tary business. Sales representa- 
tives will be located in several 
cities. 

Division officers include E. A. 
Henry, manager; E. R. Raveling, 
industrial sales manager; R. 
Jeide, assistant sales manager; 

H. Bradshaw, division office 
manager, and Leroy Kleinbeck, 
assistant order clerk. 


Neary to Coast Redwood Assz. 


The California Redwood Assn., 
San Francisco, has appointed 
Richard F. Neary assistant adver- 
tising manager. Mr. Neary former- 
ly was connected with San Fran- 
cisco public relations and adver- 
tising organizations. 


"Your Dairy Servant’ to Help 
Milk Distributors Merchandise 
G. P. Gundlach & Co., Cincin- 
nati advertising and sales counsel- 
or to the dairy industry, has cre- 
ated “Your Dairy Servant,” a 
four-page, two-color monthly mag- 
azine to “supply a continuing link 
of interest between the milk dis- 
tributor and the housewife.” The 
magazine will be distributed 
through distributor monthly state- 
ments to consumers, through in- 
dividual mailings or by personal 


F. distribution. 


The publication will carry ma- 
terial on diet and nutrition, reci- 
pes and menus and other infor- 
mation. Provision for a tie-in will 
be outlined for use in area wom- 
en’s pages in newspapers through 
a column to be called “Dairy 
Chef,” a character featured in the 
new publication. 


L.A. Ad Women to Award 


The Los Angeles Advertising 
Women will hold the seventh an- 


nual Frances Holmes Awards 
luncheon on April 12, 1953, at the 
Statler Hotel, Los Angeles. The 
awards represent an annual recog- 
nition of outstanding women in ad- 


vertising in the 11 western states 
and British Columbia. Full details 
of the competition will be released 
later. Entries will be received from 
Feb. 1, 1953, to March 12. 


* 


SELL THE U. S. ARMED FORCES * 


ALL OVER THE WORLD WITH THIS 


3-PAPER PACKAGE BUY. 
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Key Facts: Canton’s deep well water varies from 22 to 36 
grains hard. In Cleveland, the water is only 8 grains hard. 


A Canton family will use as much as 38.7% more soaps, detergents and 
cleansers than a comparable Cleveland family. And the 83,292 families in the 
Canton Metropolitan area have an average effective buying income of $5,179. 


One newspaper, the Repository, covers these families—96.7% city 
zone coverage; 99.4% home delivered. No other newspaper gives 
you merchandisable coverage of this key market. 
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Still No Definite Evidence, but... 


Many Sports Are Still Wary of TV; 
NCAA Has New Pay-as-You-See Plan 


Cuicaco, Nov. 14—The effect of 
television on attendance at major 
sporting events is still a big, dark 
secret 

Spokesmen on both sides of the 
controversy are as vehement as 
ever in defending their respective 
positions, while the viewing pub- 
lic just sits back and hopes that 
some order will eventually come 
out of all the present confusion 

The past year saw the following 
things happen on the sports-TV 
front 

1. The National Collegiate Ath- 
letic Assn. set up a system of con- 
trolled telecasts of college football 
games similar to the controlled 
blackout system used in 1951 

2. A plan to put college football 
games on a pay-as-you-see basis, 
with a whopping $4,000,000 take 
per game estimated, was offered to 
NCAA by International Telemeter 
Corp., Los Angeles, a subsidiary 
of Paramount Pictures Corp 


e 3. At least two major league 
baseball teams indicated a possible 
curtailment in their 1953 season 


“atelevision coverage. A few clubs 
@lso indicated that they would like 
% televise their road games and 
@rop TV for home games 

4. The International Boxing Club 
€ontinued to find theater TV prof- 
Mable for the airing of more im- 

tant fights, although it did sell 
oe video rights to a sponsor for 
the heavyweight championship 
Match between Ezzard Charles and 

e Walcott. The fight was blacked 

it only in the Philadelphia area, 
here it was held 

é ). The National Football League 
is reportedly toying with a plan 
lling for televising of two games 

ee Sunday, one from the East 
1d one from the West. Total cost 

@r the package, which would con- 
st of 24 games in 12 weeks, was 


timated at approximately $1,- 
0,000 
i The Department of Justice’s 


iti-trust action against the NFL 
or restricting radio and TV cov- 
age of games will probably not 


e heard until early in 1953 


. 6. The case for the “novelty the- 
ory” of TV set ownership was still 
being expounded by a member of 
the Jordan family; this time it was 
Cc. L. Jordan, executive v.p. of 


N. W. Ayer & Son and father of 
youthful researcher Jerry Jordan | 
(now in the Army), who stated | 


the case for unlimited televising of 
sports 

7. Two National Hockey League 
teams decided to return to televi- 
sion, on a limited basis, this season 
The New York are tele- 
vising the latter part of all their 
home games, and the Chicago 
Black Hawks will televise the final 
period of their last eight Sunday 
games at home this year. Last sea- 
son only one team, the Detroit Red 
Wings, had TV for home games 


Rangers 


not hap- 
controlled 


8 Football fans who were 
py about the NCAA's 
blackout plan for college games In 
1951 could find even less to cheer 
about in the 1952 plan. The ‘51 
experiment, according to NCAA, 
was conducted to find out how 
much TV affected attendance 
Over-all attendance was down 6% 
from 1950, but, according to Jerry 
Jordan’s figures, colleges in TV 
areas suffered a loss of only 4% 
in attendance, while those in non- 
TV areas dropped 10% 

The NCAA abandoned its lower- 
attendance tack in drawing up this 
year’s plan, and simply announced 
that it would permit televising of 
an 1l-game schedule, with no team 
being permitted to appear more 
than once. In this way, 22 colleges 


would benefit from the extra TV 
revenue. The legality of such a re- 
stricted plan will probably not be 
tested until the Justice Depart- 
ment sees how it fares in its suit 


against the National Football 
League 

The eleven-game NCAA package 
was sold to NBC, which got Gen- 
eral Motors as sponsor for the en- 
tire schedule, at an estimated cost 
of $2,600,000 


® International Telemeter Corp 
believes that it has the answer to 
NCAA's problem. In an eight-page 
brochure mailed to every college 
and university that is an NCAA 
member, the Paramount subsidiary 
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outlines a pay-as-you-see system 
that it says could result in a $4,- 
000,000 net TV take for a single 
major game. It arrives at the $4,- 
000,000 figure by assuming that 
10,000,000 sets would be turned to 
the game, and that the charge per 
set would be 50¢. Time and service 
charges would amount to about 
$1,000,000, leaving a juicy $4,000,- 
000 plum to be divided. 
International Telemeter proposes 
that a “fair share” of this money 
be allocated to the two universities 


playing the game, with the re- 
mainder to be put into a general 
fund for distribution to all NCAA 
member colleges, or to all accred- 
ited colleges and universities in the 
U. S. 


a The athletic directors of two 
schools—West Point and the Uni- 
versity of Southern California— 
expressed keen interest in the plan 
after touring the International 
Telemeter plant in West Los An- 
geles recently. The president of 
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USC, Dr. Hugh C. Willett, is also 
president of the NCAA. 

The Telemeter plan brought a 
wail of protest from Notre Dame, 
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Dame and Penn have little diffi- 
culty in drawing large crowds, re- 
gardless of TV 


which, along with the University of # International Telemeter also 


Pennsylvania, has been highly 
critical of any restriction on un- 
limited televising of its games. Ed 
(Moose) Krause, Notre Dame's 
athletic director, termed as “social- 
istic’ any plan designed to share 
the wealth among all NCAA mem- 
bers, instead of letting it go to the 
two participating schools. Notre 


plans a pay-as-you-see TV channel 
in Palm Springs, Cal. The com- 
pany has been granted a 50-year 
franchise to bring telecasts from 
the seven Los Angeles stations into 
Palm Springs, which it will do by 
mean:, of a special antenna atop 
a 4,000-foot mountain west of the 
city. By next February plans call 


for installation of a subscriber TV 
channel that will be connected di- 
rectly with the Strebe Theater in 
the city. By depositing the required 
“admission” in the Telemeter coin- 
box a subscriber can see the movie 
being shown at the theater. 

The theater will get the major 
share of the revenue under this 
system, the company points out, 
thus overcoming the usual objec- 
tions of an exhibitor that TV is 
cutting into his box office receipts. 

The New York Yankees decided 


to test the effects of TV on attend- 
ance by announcing, one day in 
advance, that a rescheduled game 
would not be televised. Attendance 
at the game far exceeded expecta- 
tions, and led to an announcement 
that the Yankees are considering 
some cutbacks in television for the 
53 season. 

Clark Griffith, president of the 
Washington Senators, announced 
that the Senators would not tele- 
cast home games any more—only 
21 games were telecast in the °52 
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season—but would try to arrange 
for televising road games. The 
main obstacle to TV for road games 
is a $1,000-per-game cable charge, 
which most sponsors are reluctant 
to pick up. 


8 The Brooklyn Dodgers may tele- 
vise a few road games next year, 
to test the reaction of the public. 
However, in cities like New York 
and Chicago and Philadelphia, 
where there is more than one ma- 
jor league team, the team that 
wants to televise its road games 
must first work out an agreement 
with the other local team. 

A check by AA of five other ma- 
jor league clubs—New York Gi- 
ants, Philadelphia Phillies, Phila- 
delphia Athletics, Chicago Cubs 
and Chicago White Sox—revealed 
no plans at present for any sub- 
stantial changes in their present 


| TV operations. 


@ Theater TV got its biggest boost 


| from boxing again this year, as it 


did in 1951. Theater Television 
Network Inc., which now has in- 
stallations in about 90 theaters in 


|} some 50 cities, carried two major 


fights exclusively this year. The 
first was the Ray Robinson-Joey 
Maxim light-heavyweight title 
match in June; the second was the 
Joe Walcott-Rocky Marciano 
heavyweight championship fight in 
September. 

About 38 ‘heaters carried the 
first bout and 49 theaters showed 
the heavyweight match, and ip 
both instances good crowds were 
reported. Although no actual fige 
ures are available, it has been es- 
timated that Theater Network 
Television pays the International 
Boxing Club about $1 for each 
ticket sold and guarantees a mine 
imum of about $140,000. The ine 
dividual theaters in the set 
charge prices ranging from $3. 
to £4.80. 


@ It isn't only the televiewer that 


| gets biacked-out when TNT and 
| IBC decide to put a fight exclue 


sively on theater TV. The agrees 


}ment also calls for no radio cove 
|erage of the bout, either in 


the 
city where the fight is held or ip 
any otner city. Thus the only pede 
ple who can follow the fight are 


| those that plunk down several dok 


lars to sit in a theater and watch ft 
or those in the fight city that mz 
pay considerably more to wat 
it in the flesh. , 
Despite its honeymoon with the+ 
ater TV, the IBC still believes in 
the sponsored network field for 
boxing matches, having recently 
signed a $4,009,000 contract with 
the Pabst Brewing Co. for another 
year’s sponsorship of weekly bouts. 


® Theater Network Television is 
by no means content to use its fa- 
cilities only when a major sporting 
event comes along. The company 
been actively promoting its 
medium as ideal for conventions, 


| sales meetings, etc. It has signed 


with James Lees & Sons, to 
hold that company's 1953 cam- 
paign kickoff for retailers and 
salesmen on Dec. 8 in 15 theaters 
across the country. TNT also re- 
ports that several other companies 


| are considering using its theater 
| TV facilities for similar meetings 


On Jan. 20 the Federal Com- 
munications Commission will re- 
sume hearings on the request by 
theater TV interests that they be 
awarded a portion of the broad- 
casting spectrum now allotted for 
u.h.f. TV stations 

The engineering portions of the 
hearings ended last month, but 
the theater TV interests fared 
rather poorly. As AA’s Washington 
editor reported (AA, Nov. 3): 
“The FCC was surprised to learn 
that theater industry engineering 
arguments were almost entirely 
theoretical. Commission people 
were irked by the fact that the 
theater industry offered very little 


, information based on actual exper- 
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iments.” 

In professional football, none of 
the 12 teams permit televising of 
home games in the city where the 
game is being played. Many teams 
pipe their road games back to the 
home town, because there is no 
other professional football game 
with which such a telecast would 


conflict. The only city in which 
this does not apply is Chicago, 
where there are two teams, the 


Bears and the Cardinals. All the 
home games of both teams are 
telecast, but the Chicago area is 
blacked out. None of the road 
games are on TV. 

This present setup in profession- 
al football would be completely 
revamped if the $1,500,000 deal re- 
ferred to earlier ever jells. 


® The most outspoken advocate of 
unrestricted televising of all sport- 


ing events has been a young re- 
search student named Jerry Jor- 
dan. 

The figures in his studies of TV’s 
effect on sports attendance are 
virtually the only ones available, 
and he uses them to document his 
“novelty theory” of TV ownership. 
Through these studies he attempts 
to prove that a TV set owner stops 
coming through the stadium turn- 
stiles only during the early period 
of TV set ownership. 

After the novelty of the set 
wears off you'll find him sitting 
in the stands again—and you'll 
find lots of other people there that 
came out because their interest 
was aroused by watching the sport 
on TV, Jordan confends. 


8 To buttress Jerry Jordan's argu- 
ment for unlimited TV coverage of 
sports, C. L. Jordan asserts that 
the recreation industry is headed 
for one of the biggest years in its 
history 

“College football at mid-season 
appeared almost certain to reach 
or exceed its 1949 peak of $106,- 


000,000 gate receipts,” Mr. Jordan 
told AA. “Professional football, 
which reached a one-league top of 
$9,000,000 in 1951, has shown signs 
of exceeding that figure. Racing 
and pari-mutuel betting are clear- 
ly ahead of their pre-television 
figures of $37,000,000 and $233,- 
000,000, respectively. Professional 
baseball, alone of the major sports, 
is down about $4,000,000 from its 
1951 gate of $51,000,000. Boxing, 
college basketball and other arena 
sports are all having a very satis- 
factory year 


@ “And the recreation story doesn’t 
stop there,” he continued. “Com- 
mercial amusements, participating 
amusements and recreation clubs 
are all steadily increasing over 
pre-television days. Movies are 
still below their peak but are 
showing a decided up-trend from 
1951. Theater and opera, which 
have held fairly steady from 1949 
through 1951, may slide off this 
year due to the fairly thin stage 
fare last winter. 


“Magazines, newspapers, radio 


“Recently, we had to deliver prize 
material co client sales meetings, sched- 
uled all over the country for the same 


day 


‘We were forbidden to ship early— lowe 
not be late! 


and we must 
you have done? 


‘We called Air Express. 

“Wirhin 24 hours, almost 1,000 ship- 
ments were dispatched. All arrived on 
schedule. Not a single call or wire in- 
quiring about a shipment was received ' 


asks Mr. George 


“What would you have done?” 


Fehiman 


Executive Vice-President, Belnap & Thompson, Inc., Chicago—merchandise prize incentive programs 


“We've become 


What would 


in one day's shipping! 


I xpress ” 


kind of service from Air Express. 
What's more—on practically every ship- 
ment we make, the Air Express rate is 
st in the field 
ences often save several hundred dollars 


“Our business has grown from $414 
million yearly sales 5 years ago, to more 
than $9 million this year 
credit for an important ‘assist’ to Air 


accustomed to that 


These rate differ- 


We give 


“SAP HOPES 


GETS THERE FIRST 


Division of Railway Express Agency 


1952 —our 25th year of service 


TEACHER OF FAIR PLAY AND GOOO CitizEnsute 


POP—The Father’s Day Council, New York, 
is making this 1953 poster available in 
sizes from 50” high to a 2” gummed sticker. 
It also is available in velox and mat form, 
for newspaper, magazine and TV publicity. 


| and books are all at, or near, their 

| industry peaks,” he stated. 

|@ These encouraging figures indi- 

|cate that Jerry Jordan’s novelty 
theory of TV’s effect on recreation, 
first published in 1949, is proving 
to be essentially correct, he de- 

| clared. 

“He showed, in studies at 
Princeton and Pennsylvania, that 
| television would hurt spectator 
amusements and other forms of 
recreation for only a short novelty 
period of about two years. After 
that, when the novelty wore off 
and the full promotion power of 
the medium was utilized, there 
would be a return to normal and 
increasing income. The entire rec- 
reation industry, hitting a healthy 
| $11,308,000,000 in 1951, is well on 
its way to holding its place as one 
of the three fastest growing indus- 
tries in the United States.” 

Mr. Jordan said television has 
brought a great new medium of 
entertainment and education. 

“But it is an added feature of 
our increasing leisure time,” he 
| added, “not a replacement for most 
|} of the other forms of recreation 
| we always have enjoyed. There is 
| no authentic example where tele- 
vision has destroyed any standard 
| form of entertainment, or that it 
| ever will.” 


| The sports world has had a rela- 
| tively quiet year as far as anti- 
| trust actions are concerned. Only 
|two cases are pending: (1) the 
| professional football case, and (2) 
a suit started in March against the 
International Boxing Club in New 
York and in Chicago. 

| With the notable exception of 
the stir caused by International 
Telemeter’s plan, the pay-as-you- 
see TV field has been quiet in the 
past year. The only activity at 
present comes from Skiatron Elec- 
tronics & Television Corp., New 
| York, which has applied to the 
FCC for permission to conduct a 
90-day public test in New York 
next spring. utilizing a cross-sec- 
tion of about 300 home owners. 


s Although the length of time 
and the number of homes are the 
same as used by Zenith Radio Corp. 
for its test of Phonevision in Chi- 
cago, Skiatron plans to offer a 
variety of fare, rather than just 
| movies. It wants to include in the 
| test part of a Broadway play, an 
| opera, the best movie possible and 
some educational material. 

| Zenith and others currently have 
requests before the FCC for ap- 
proval of various pay-as-you-see 
TV systems, but the commission 
| has not scheduled any hearings for 
the near future. 


Wright Appoints Finnegan 

J. Frank Finnegan has been ap- 
pointed an account executive and 
publicity director of Wright Ad- 
vertising, Rochester. He has been 
engaged in various phases of ad- 
vertising since 1934, most recently 
in New York. 
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Groucho Gets 
High Ratings 
on AM and TV 


New York, Nov.. 13—DeSoto- 
Plymouth’s alliance with Groucho 
Marx and “You Bet Your Life” 
(NBC radio and TV) seems to be 
happily rewarding for both parties. 
The show was in the top ten in 
both media in September. 

The sponsor, of course, shells 


out for time, Groucho, the an-| 


nouncer, music, and prize money 
to contestants. But the same set is 
used over and over, there are no 
writers involved (other than for 
the questions) and the show is 
filmed for TV and, simultaneously, 
the sound track is transcribed for 
radio. 

Moreover, “You Bet Your Life” 
stayed on all last summer—simply 
by re-running the better shows | 
previously shown, with new com- 
mercials stripped in and dubbing | 
the hot weather offerings “The | 
Best of Groucho.” 


® Groucho, in turn, gets consist- | 
ently good ratings. Between Octo- | 
ber, 1951, and June, 1952, his | 
weekly half-hour was seen in an 
average of 7,000,000 TV homes and | 
heard in an average of 4,300,000 | 
radio homes. His Nielsen averages 
have been 10.0 in radio and 45.2 
in video. 

According to the agency, Batten, 
Barton, Durstine & Osborn, “You | 
Bet Your Life’ has been among 
the top ten radio offerings ten out | 
of 17 times and in the top ten TV 
shows eight out of nine times. 
(These figures are for the period | 
from October, 1951, to June, 1952.) | 

The show is seen over 63 tele- | 
vision stations and heard via 195. 
radio stations. Groucho makes one 
show at a time at a one-a-week | 
rate. But he keeps six weeks ahead | 
most of the time. 


@ When the show is ready for 
filming, eight cameras are used, 
with four of these working all the | 
time. A tape recording of the give- | 
and-take between Groucho and 
the contestants (whom he never 
sees beforehand) is made at the! 
same time. About 30,000 feet of | 
film is exposed at each weekly 
performance. But of this total, 
only about 1,500 feet is used. 
Groucho was signed as an NBC 
radio and TV artist in May, 1950. 
His “You Bet Your Life” started 
out in 1947 as a radio program and 
became a feature on radio and TV) 
in October, 1950. | 
The highest prize ever given to | 
a contestant team on the show was 
$6,000. The program features an| 
interview and quiz with three! 
couples from the studio audience. | 
Each contestant is selected for an 
unusual vocation or background. 


s After an interview with Groucho, 
each couple starts its quiz with a 
credit of $20, betting as much of 
it as they wish that they can cor- 
rectly answer Groucho’s first 
question. Betting the maximum on 
each of four questions, a couple 
can reach $320. The couple win- 
ning the largest amount gets a 
chance at a jackpot question, 
worth at least $1,000. 

The precise effect of the show 
and the commercials (which some- 
times feature Groucho at the 
wheel} on DeSoto or Plymouth 
sales is somewhat difficult to eval- 
uate, according to BBDO. The 
agency points out that it handles 
advertising for DeSoto-Plymouth 
dealers and the DeSoto factory, 
but that N. W. Ayer has the Plym- 
outh factory account. Also, both 
DeSoto and Plymouth make wide 
use of other media. 


Appoints Erwin, Wasey & Co. 
Sun Vertikal Blind Co., Grand 
Rapids, Mich., has appointed the 


Los Angeles office of Erwin, 
Wasey & Co. to handle its adver- 
tising. The initial schedule in- 
cludes full-color insertions in 
American Home, Better Homes & 
Gardens, House Beautiful, House 
& Garden and Living for Young 
Homemakers. Joseph Gardiner, 
advertising manager for Sun Ver- 
_ is located in Beverly Hills, 
al. 


Travelers Insurance Boosts 2 

Walter M. Harrison Jr. and Her- 
bert J.Kramer have been promoted 
to assistant managers of the public 
information and advertising de- 
partments of Travelers. Insurance 
Companies, Hartford. Mr. Harri- 
son joined Travelers in 1946; Mr. 
Kramer came to the company in 
1951. 


Appoints Richards & Webb 

Stebbins Engineering & Mfg. 
co., Watertown, N. Y., maker of 
acid and alkali resistant linings 
and tile tanks, has appointed Rich- 
ards & Webb, Syracuse, to handle 
its advertising. Trade publications 
will be used. 


INDIANA’S BIGGEST CUSTOMERS! 


People in South Bend, Indiana not only possess big 
purchasing power —they use it! The figures tell the 
story. In total retail sales per family, South Bend is 
FIRST in Indiana. Your advertising in the South Bend 
Tribune reaches people who buy —and it reaches all 
Metropoli- 


Get all the facts. Write for free market 


of them (103.1% coverage of South Bend’s 
tan Area)! 


data book entitled “Test Town, U.S.A.” 


Soulh wend 
6 Gribune | 


STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY, INC. * NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 


The South Bend, Ind. Market: 
7 Counties, 1/2 Million People 


Revere’s roots in Baltimore date back to 1804, 
just three years after Paul Revere founded the 
U. S. copper industry. Today, Revere’s made- 
in-Baltimore copper, brass and aluminum prod- 
ucts fill essential roles in all branches of our 
Armed Services, as well as in industry and the 
home. 


Jim Brown, Jr., is a Piercing Mill Section oper- 
ator at Revere. He's one of almost 1,500 em- 
ployees who staff Revere’s two modern plants 
. . . Which are now running at full capacity in 
the Nation's Sixth Largest City. He takes home 
a substantial paycheck every week—spends most 
of it in Baltimore. Jim Brown, Jr., helps make 
Baltimore bigger and richer. 


Progressive Baltimore's more than 500,000 
skilled industrial workers benefit from widely- 
diversified, booming industries . . . earn steadily 
all year ‘round.’ Expanding payrolls and pay- 
checks make bigger, richer Baltimore a continu’ 
ously-growing market for products and services 
of every description. To tap this rich vein, use 
the newspapers with the largest evening and 
Sunday circulation . . . sell more-than-halt of 
Baltimore's families through the advertising 
pages of the News-Post and American. 


Jim Brown, Jr. 

and 

Revere Copper & Brass 
Build a 

Bigger, Richer 


Baltimore 


Baltimore News-Post 
ad American 


Represented Nationally by Hearst Advertising Service 
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Grocery Business in Good Shape, 


But Problems Abound, Says Nielsen 


Close Relation Between 
Advertising and Brand 
Sales Position Noted 


New York, Nov. 11—In general, 
the grocery business has more 
than kept pace with competitive 
businesses. At the same time, the 
drug business—despite increasing 
competition from the grocery store 

has largely offset its losses to 
grocery stores by the development 
of new products and new busi- 
ness in the drug trade. 

These are the highlights of the 
annual business analysis presented 
tc the Grocery Manufacturers of 
America here yesterday by Arthur 
C. Nielsen, president of A. C. Niel- 
sen Co 


es The general economic climate 
continues favorable, Mr. Nielsen | 
noted, pointing to such indicators | 
as (1) growth ot 
the population b) 
1% to 2% million 
per year in recent 
years; (2) rela- 
tive stabilization 
of the working 
force at about 
64.4 million, with | 
unemployment at 
an apparently ir- 
reducible mini- 
mum of fewer 
than two million; 
43) persenal income running at the 
Fate of $264.4 billion, up 5% over 
Jast year, 21% over 1950, and 115% | 
®ver 1942; (4) disposable income | 
bout 4% | 


A. C. Nielsen 


t 
. 
H 
: 


ahead of last year; (5) 
ersonal savings running at about 
ouble the rate of last year 


During the past hectic decade, | 
r. Nielsen said, food stores have | 
creased their dollar volume by | 
“. Only liquor stores have done | 
Better, increasing their volume} 
0% between 1842 and 1952. On 
* other hand, variety store vol- 
ne has moved up only 119% in| 
e decade, drug store volume! 
13%, and department and mail 
@rder chain volume 104%. Apparel 
pore this year are doing only 98% 
I 


ore than they did 10 years ago, 

vd jewelry stores only 86%. 

Not all of the grocery sales in- 
crease was due to price inflation, 
Mr. Nielsen emphasized, asserting | 
that tonnage sales of grocery prod- | 
ucts in the first half of 1952 were) 
38% above 1942, and the highest | 
on record. In terms of the per-| 
centage of disposable income which | 
is being rung up in grocery store | 
cash registers, the figures are also 
impressive: In 1942 these outlets 


took 13.3% of all disposable in- 
come; this year they are taking 
17.3% 

@ “Chain stores,’ Mr. Nielsen! 
pointed out, “after only holding | 
their own during the wartime 


vears, have more recently shown | 
the best growth record, having in- | 
creased from 34.8% of the total) 
grocery business in 1942 to 38.6% 

today. At the same time, the num- 
ber of chain stores has decreased 
by approximately 17,000 units. It 
is evident that [chain stores! are 
now much bigger individual busi- 

nesses than they were a few years 
ago.” : 

The average chain store now 
does a gross volume of $532,800 
as against $105,600 in 1942—an in- 
crease of more than 500%, he 
pointed out. The rise in independ- 
ents’ volume has been in the same 
direction, but less spectacular 
from $20,600 per store in 1942 to 
$57,300 now. And nearly 70% of 
the grocery business now moves 
through self-servicing units. 


s Higher prices, plus the increased 
cost of doing business and higher 


tax rates, have made the retailer’s 
major problem that of deciding 
what to do with his available floor 
space, Mr. Nielsen told the grocery 
manufacturers. 

“Consumer attention and dollars 
as well as store space and retail 
promotional effort are being di- 
verted to a whole host of items,” 
he said. “It wasn't long ago that 
stores had to be rearranged to per- 
mit the inclusion of frozen food 
cabinets. Subsequently bakery de- 
partments were added. Then candy 
became a newsworthy addition to 
long-established grocery items, and 
more recently self-service meat 
departments are growmg in popu- 
larity. 

“Retailers now find that com- 
petitors are offering a great va- 
riety of relatively new items, such 
as the following: 


1. Children’s books and records 
%. Cook beoks. 

%. Ladies’ hosiery 

4. Socks and underwear. 
5. Dry goods. 

6. Pocket novels. 

7. Party foods. 

&%. Hardware. 

%. Kitchen utensils. 

10. Toys, dolls and games. 
il. Films. 

12. Greeting cards. 

13. Sun glasses. 

14. Pet equipment 

15. Cut flowers and seeds. 
16. Shrubs and evergreens. 
- Novelties and fads. 

18. Painting supplies. 

1%. Records and albums. 

0. Drug store products. 


“Retailers now find it necessary 
to decide whether to make the 
investments required for handling 
these lines. Drug store products 
provide an especially important 
example. A group of 12 important 
drug store commodities showed an 
increase of 48% in grocery store 
distribution (that is, per cent of 
stores handling) from 1946 to 1951, 
and this same group has shown a 
further increase of 6% from 1951 
to 1952. 

“Sales of these items are mount- 
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ing at a surprising rate and now 
in some instances equal or nearly 
equal the volume shown on the 
same items in drug stores. For ex- 
ample, the Nieisen Food and Drug 
Index Service shows that the 
dentifrice business through food 
stores is now approximately equal 
to the business moving through 


| drug stores. For 12 important drug 


commodities, the food store share 
of the food-drug store total has in- 
creased from 31% in 1951 to 36% 


} in 1952. 


“These trends are important to 
you because they mean that gro- 
cery products are definitely being 
squeezed for shelf position and will 
probably continue to be squeezed 
even harder in the future, if sales 
show a further response—which 
seems very likely to occur in view 
of (a) the accessibility of the gro- 
cery store; (b) the fact that the 
housewife visits grocery stores fre- 
quently; (c) the tendency of gro- 
cers to use lower markups than 
are customary in the drug trade.” 


@ Turning to a discussion of in- 


ventory, out-of-stock position, 
turnover and margins, Mr. Nielsen 
reported that, while consumer 
sales, on a tonnage basis, have 


risen 30% on a selected list of 
items since 1942, retail inventories 
of these items have declined 15% 
—with the result that the number 
of months’ supply has decreased 
from 1.6 in 1942 to 1.1 in 1952. 

While this indicates considerable 
acceleration in the retail turnover 
of grocery items—a desirable situ- 
ation in many respects—it also 
raises many problems for the 
manufacturer, he said. The prin- 
cipal problem is that of being out- 
of-stock in stores which normally 
handle the product. 


A recent study of 154 leading 
brands showed that 41 of these 
brands were out of stock in from 
5% to 9% of the stores regularly 
handling the items, and an addi- 
tional 24 were out of stock in from 
10% to more than 16% of the 
stores handling them. The impor- 
tance of this figure, he said, is in- 
dicated by a Nielsen study which 


The man in two 


BAs a businessman, he is one of more 
than a million TIME-reading family 


heads who buy, or influence the buy- 
ing, of goods and services for their 
companies. Of these TIME readers, 
379,000 hold positions in top manage- 
ment, and 252,000 are managers, de- 
partment heads or hold equivalent 
positions. 


@ Evidence on request 
The following research reports present 
the facts of TIME’s readership among 
the top men of each market listed. 
Please send, by number, for the re- 
port or reports you are interested in. 


1123— Magazines read by members 
of the American Chemical Society. 
1115— Magazines read by members 
of the American Institute of Chemi- 
cal Engineers. 

1114—Magazines read by college 
graduate Scientists. 
1097 — Magazines read by Electronic 
Engineers. 

1069 — Magazines read by Engineers 
listed in ‘‘Who’s Who in Engineering.” 
1093 — Magazines read by executives 
and professional men in the construc- 
tion industry. 

1096 — Magazines read by purchasers 
of office equipment and supplies. 
1105— Magazines read by U.S. 
truck buyers. 

1113— Magazines read by buyers of 
shipping and packaging equipment. 
1111— Magazines read by buyers of 
materials handling equipment. 
1120— Magazines read by executives 
of leading securities underwriters and 
investment companies. 

1124— Magazines read by U. S. pur- 
chasing agents. 
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showed that out-of-stock is likely 
to cost the typical grocery manu- 
facturer more than $500,000 on an 
annual volume of $10,000,000. 


8 The importance of continued ad- 
vertising pressure on the sales 
position of brands cannot be over- 
emphasized, Mr. Nielsen suggested, 
reporting that in the first six 
months of 1952 the major adver- 
tised brands’ share of total market 
among 38 food commodities (in 
tons) was 22%, whereas in 1942 
it was only 18.7%. 

“I’m sure we can all agree that 
advertising is one of the greatest 
forces in moving grocery products 
to the consumer,” he said, “and 
that one of our most important 
and most difficult problems is to 
decide what quantity of advertis- 
ing will produce the greatest net 
profit under the varying economic 
and competitive circumstances in 
which we must operate our busi- 
nesses. 


s “In considering this question, it 
may be helpful to see recent trends 
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in the major-media advertising ex- 
penditures for ten major food com- 
modities: 


DECLINES IN ADVERTISING 


EFFORT 
Change in Advertising 
Expenditure ('42-'52) 
Commodity 
+ 9% 
an 68 
—10% 
—19% 
—28% 
—32% 
—34% 
—62% 
—74% 
—6% 
Average —34% 


a= ZOCOR p> 


“If there is any one general point 
which our research work demon- 
strates clearly, it is the rather close 
relationship between trends in 
sales and trends in advertising 
expenditures. The correlation usu- 
ally becomes quite clear when you 
express your sales in the form of 


in Per Cent of Sales = 


movement to the consumer, and in 
terms of your share of the total 
consumer market—and when you 
measure your advertising or other 
promotional efforts not in dollars 
but in your share of the total dol- 
lars expended by all manufactur- 
ers in your field. 


“It is very important to fix in 
your mind the basic fact that, in 
general, it is difficult or impossible 
to maintain your share of the sales 
unless you maintain your share 
of the promotional expenditures. 

“I have pointed out previously 
that the major advertising ex- 
penditures for leading food com- 
modities have declined, during the 
past ten years, when advertising 
effort is expressed as a percentage 
of dollar sales. 

“In my view it is imperative that 
each manufacturer maintain a con- 
tinuous, accurate check not only on 
his competitive share of the con- 
sumer sales but also on his com- 
petitive share of the advertising 
expenditures, including—wherever 
practicable—expenditures for 


forms of promotion other than ad- 
vertising. .. 


“l can state categorically that the 


key to declining or unsatisfactory 
sales trends is found more often 
in decreased promotional effort 
(in relation to competitive effort) 
than in any other one point. And 
of course your promotional efforts 
are assuming increasing impor- 
tance as the trend toward self- 
service stores continues—for it be- 


comes increasingly necessary to| 


sell the product to the consumer 
before she even enters the store.” 

Important as advertising is, 
much of the success of a product 
still resides within the product it- 
self, Mr. Nielsen emphasized. “It 
seems safe to say,” he related, 
“that one of the most common 
ingredients in the success of new 
products in the grocery field dur- 
ing the past few years has been 
the element of convenience for 
the consumer. . . 


@ “The general success of items 


involving the element of conven- 
ience is only one manifestation of 


the great importance of the prod- 
uct itself as an element in making 
profitable sales gains. 

“I've spoken of ‘good’ products 
and ‘bad’ products and of ‘effec- 
tive’ products and ‘ineffective’ 
products. But it is important to 
keep in mind that these terms must 
not represent your appraisal of the 
product and the products of your 
competitors because, in the market 
place you have only one vote out 
of about 150 million. The vote that 
|really counts, in appraising the 
quality of your product, is the 
vote of Mrs. Consumer, and her 
ideas may be quite different fron: 
yours or even from the ideas of 
your employes or others who can 
conveniently be tested. 

“I could name several manufac- 
turers who were sure, based on 
their own appraisal and the reports 
of their laboratories, that their 
products were superior to those of 
their competitors, but stil) their 
sales declined despite heavy pro- 
motional expenditures. But when 
finally, in desperation, they 
adopted a flavor or formula iden- 
tical with that used by the com- 


positions to buy! 


@ Asa family man, he enjoys an up- 
per-income manner of living . . . both 
at home and within the circle of his 
friends. He and his wife, because their 
interests are broader and their means 
way above the national average, are 
consistent best customers for better 
products and services. 


B@ Evidence on request 


The following research reports present 
the facts of TIME’s readership among 
known buyers of better merchandise. 
Please send, by number, for the re- 
port or reports you are interested in. 


1089—Magazines read by best 
charge account customers in 21 lead- 
ing department stores. 
1068 — Magazines read by buyers of 
men’s shoes. 

1049— Magazines read by best re- 
tail customers in Birmingham, Mich. 
1034— Magazines read by best pros- 
pects of Stix, Baer & Fuller. 

1043— Magazines read by appliance 
customers and prospects in Kalama- 
zoo. 

1065—Magazines read by best 
charge account customers of R. H. 
Stearns Company. 

1061— Magazines read by U. S 
holders of air travel cards. 

1117 — Magazines read by buyers of 
home appliances. 

1094-—-Magazines read by trans- 
oceanic steamship passengers. 
1122— Magazines read by buyers of 
television sets. 

1121— Magazines read by USS. col- 
lege students. 

1129—Home appliances purchased 
by TIME subscribers. 

1108— Magazines read by buyers of 
new automobiles. 


Whatever you are marketing — from turbines to 
tourist tickets—your prime prospects are the read- 
ers of TIME. Circulation is now 1,700,000 families— 
America’s largest audience of best customers. Best 
customers in two positions to buy. 


petitor, they found that their sales 
problems were solved. 


s “I’m not advocating copying the 
competitor or merely trying to 
equal his quality, but I am trying 
to suggest that the reactions and 
opinions of the consumer provide 
the only sound basis for appraising 
the quality of your product.” 
Another subject of major inte®- 
est upon which Mr. Niels@n 
touched was that of deals and com- 
bination offers. Using six com- 
mon (but unidentified) — 
store commodities as his base, 
Nielsen showed that in only ome 
of the six commodity classific@- 
tions had there been a decreage 
in the number of deals and com- 
bination offers in 1952, as coni- 
pared with 1948. In this case, thefe 
were only 45 deals or offers in 
1952, as against 73 in 1948. 5 
In each of the other five co 
modities, there has been a su 
stantial increase in deals and 
fers. In one commodity, there w 
20 deals in 1948 and 35 in 1952. 
another, the 1948 figure was 
the 1952 figure 28. In a third, 
deals or offers in 1948 had bl 
somed into 140 in 1952. In still a 
other, 7 deals in 1948 were replac 
by 35 in 1952, and in the sixth 
stance, 8 deals had grown to 1 
The average for the six comm 
ities was 26 deals in 1948, 64 
(Continued on Page 135) 
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Moving Miler 


ARE A LOT OF MILES 


And... it’s door-to- 
door, shore-to-shore. 
That means a wealth 
of experience in mov- 
ing people everywhere. J 
All. . . this experience 

is at your service, your removal, 
whether it’s across the street or 
across the nation, will be made 
safely, and quickly. 

Yes Sir... for the best in moving 
service, contact your nearest Na- 
tional office or agent—refer to ycl+ 
low pages of your telephone book. 


wiot AGENCY ORGay, 
wnt 247 10y 


ATION Wi0g 


EXEC. OFFICES: 2431 IRVING PARK ROAD 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Cappel, MacDonald Shifts 4 

Cappel, MacDonald & Co., Day- 
ton, O., creator of merchandise in- 
centive campaigns, has transferred 
four staff members to its Chicago 
office. They are George R. Parn- 
aby, manager of the Cleveland of- 
fice; Henry W. Schlachter, Dallas 
sales manager, and Arthur Sulli- 
van of the Detroit office. Robert 
F. Fisher has been named Chicago 
sales manager. 


Cincinnati Agencies Merge 
Sheridan Advertising and Ches- 
ter C. Moreland Co., both of Cin- 
cinnati, have merged. The business 
will continue under the name of 
the Moreland agency. Mahlon B. 
Sheridan, who headed the agency 
under his name, will be an ac- . 
count executive with Moreland for | CTease in the number of national 
the accounts which his agency had | @dvertisers using outdoor advertis- 
been servicing. Chester C. More-|ing in the last six years is re- 
land is president of the agency. | flected in all product classifica- 


Increase in Use of 
Outdoor Advertising 
Reported by Diebel 


New York, Nov. 11—A 50% in- 


MATRIX COMPANY 


517 SOUTH JEFFERSON STREET, CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS 


| tions, but there has been a “dra- 
matic” increase in outdoor use by 
food, beverage, grocery and con- 
| fectionery advertisers. 

W. Donald Diebel, manager of 
| the New York market for General 
Outdoor Advertising Co., made this 
report to the League of Advertising 
Agencies here last week. 


local users of outdoor in many 
major markets and said that on the 
local level many more banks and 
electrical appliance stores have be- 
gun using the medium. 

Mr. Diebel said the gains were 
due to the growth of purchasing 


He cited “parallel increases” in | 
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power in middle and lower income 
brackets, “making advertising sat- 
uration of the entire market more 
profitable for advertisers than ever 
before.” 

He also credited the outdoor 
plant modernization programs in 
many markets and the growing in- 
troduction of the industry’s new 
standard stainless steel poster 
panel. 


Appoints Hilton & Riggio 


Emerol Mfg. Co., New York 
manufacturer of Marvel Mystery 
oil, has appointed Hilton & Riggio, 
New York, to direct its advertis- 
ing. Previously, Lewin, Williams 
& Saylor, New York, handled the 
account. 


KMOX Appoints White an A. E. 
KMOxX, St. Louis, has appointed 
John H. White an account execu- 
tive. Mr. White formerly was an 
account executive for KXOK, St. 
Louis, and for a short time served 
as advertising manager for Moun- 
tain Valley Water Co., St. Louis. 


Whose millions of readers 


'ave BUY ON 


THEIR MINDS ‘ 


on their 


More advertising dollars per issue 
were spent in BH&G than in any 
other magazine. (1st six months 1952.) 


Sening more than 3s-Imillion 
families - sereonod £6, the 


HEY RE the 3!2-million families who read 


Better Homes & Gardens—the only one of the 
three biggest man-woman magazines that screens 


all the readers it might get for the BUY-minded 


millions you want. 


For BH&G contains nothing but news, notes and 
suggestions on things to try—things to BUY—a 
magazine edited strictly for BUY-minded wives 
and husbands with money in the bank—and an 
active desire to do something with it. 

When these selected people get between the 
covers of BH&G, they're touring their favorite 


market place with their favorite counselor. Can 
you think of a more receptive atmosphere in 


minds / | 


Fle 


oe a 
_ 
== 


BHsG “BUVoLosIcaL BRIEFS 


More dollars of advertising, more 
lines of advertising and more pages 
of advertising were placed in BH&G 
than in any other major monthly 
magazine, (1st six months of 1952.) 


which to advertise your brands? 


The mest advertising dollars ever 
spent ina single issue of any maga- 
zine ever published were spent in the 
{pril, 1952 issue of BH&G. (And 
still true as this ad goes to press.) 


| been 


| 1942. Mr. 


'Vitapix Corp. to 
Produce TV Films 


HOoLtywoop, Nov. 11—Vitapix 
Corp., a new organization to pro- 
duce and syndicate film produc- 
tions for TV, has been formed by 
four broadcasting executives, two 
motion picture executives, and a 
Washington attorney specializing 
in radio and television. 

President of the new corporation 
is Robert Wormhoudt, who re- 
signed last week as sales manager 
of Unity Television Corp., New 
York. The stock of the seven orig- 
inal principals will be redistributed 
to include Mr. Wormhoudt so all 
have equal shares. 

William F. Broidy, president of 
William F. Broidy Productions 
Inc., is v.p. in charge of produc- 
tion. Don G. Campbell, owner of 
the D. C. Electric Co. of Holly- 
wood, supplier of electrical equip- 
ment to the motion picture indus- 
try, is v.p. and treasurer. 


s Directors and other stockholders 
are John FE. Fetzer, president of 
WKZO-AM-TV, Kalamazoo, and 
WJEF, Grand Rapids; C. Howard 
Lane, president, KOIN, Portland, 
Ore., and KJR, Seattle, and part 
owner of KFBI, Wichita; Harry C. 
Wilder, who retired recently as 
president of WSYR, Syracuse, and 
who has interests in WELI-AM- 
FM and WBIB-FM, New Haven, 
Conn., and WTRY, Troy, N. Y.; 
Richard A. Borel, general manager 
of WBNS-AM-TV, Columbus, O., 
and Horace L. Lohnes, Dow, Loh- 
nes & Albertson, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Fetzer, Mr. Borel and Mr. 
Wilder are also v.p.s; Mr. Lohnes 
is secretary. President Wormhoudt 
and V.P. Broidy will be active in 
the operation of the company. The 
other officers will act in advisory 
capacities in management and pol- 
icy-forming, and in the selection 
of properties to be handled. 


@ The new corporation has al- 
ready purchased television and 
theatrical rights to 27 Monogram 
westerns. 

William F. Broidy Productions 
also has in production a 26-time 
series titled “Case History,” and a 
26-episode series for children, 


| called ‘Trail Blazers.” The corpor- 
| ation also has rights to more than 
| 100 Tele-Disc three-minute films 


to be synchronized with standard 
musical recordings. 

Vitapix will have headquarters 
in New York, and an office in 
Chicago. West Coast headquarters 
will be at Broidy Productions. 


Coca-Cola Co. Promotes 
Sledge, Adams to V. P.s 

E. D. Sledge Jr., advertising 
manager, and Charles W. Adams, 
sales promotion manager, have 


been elected v.p.s of Coca-Cola 
|Co., Atlanta, Ga. Mr. Sledge has 
advertising manager since 


E. D. Sledge Jr. Charles W. Adams 
Adams became sales 
promotion manager in 1949 after 
three years as assistant sales pro- 
motion manager. 

Mr. Sledge has been with the ad- 
vertising department of Coca-Cola 
since 1933. Mr. Adams had been 
with the U. S. Treasury Depart- 
ment for 11 years before joining 
Coca-Cola in 1946. 


Ronay Names Shivell-Hall 
Ronay Inc., New York, handbag 
maker, has appointed Shivell-Hal! 
Co., New York, to handle its ad- 
vertising and promotion. Modern 
Merchandising Bureau Inc., New 
York, is the previous agency. 
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Cutlip, Center 
Co-Author New 
PR Textbook 


New York, Nov. 12—“Cohering 
but still inchoate” is the way one 
public relations man describes his 
profession. 

Another calls it 
buzzing confusion.” 

An attempt at bringing order 
out of such confusion has been 
made in “Effective Public Rela- 
tions,” a new text on the subject 
published by Prentice-Hall ($7.35). 
Co-authored by Scott M. Cutlip, 
associate professor of journalism, 
University of Wisconsin, and Allen 
H. Center, public relations director 
of Motorola Inc., the 502-page 
book was designed to cover p.r. in 
a way that is both “teachable and 
learnable.” Its organization fol- 
lows the plan of study used by Mr. 
Cutlip in his classes at Wisconsin. 


“one great, 


® Divided into five sections, nad 
fective Public Relations” attacks 
first the definition, ecology and 
history of public relations to put 
the field into perspective. This 
section also deals with the “source- | 
springs” of public opinion, listing | 
15 “laws” governing the formation | 
of popular attitudes. } 

Section II is concerned with | 
methods—-fact-finding, planning, | 
communicating. It also discusses 
p.r. tools and the question of spe- 
cialized p.r. consultants vs. staff 
directors and the integration of 
both. 

The targets of a p.r. program—_ 
its various publics—are covered in| 
the next section. Discussed sepa- 
rately are internal, community and 
trade relationships, mass media 
and the general public, and press 
relationships. 


ein their fourth section, the 
authors get down to brass tacks 
with a comprehensive study of 
public relations in big and small 
businesses, welfare institutions, 
education systems, etc. Emphasiz- 
ing that each field and situation 
requires an individualized p.r. pro- 
gram, these pages cover going 
practice in ten major fields as well 
as case histories illustrating spe- 
cific p.r. problems and their solu- 
tions. 

The concluding section, “New 
Horizons,” outlines the require- 
ments for p.r. work for the begin- 
ner. A check-list covers qualities 
of personality, character, intelli- 
gence, education and administra- 
tive ability desirable in effective 
public relations workers. In a dis- 
cussion of job opportunities. for | 
both men and women, the authors | 
emphasize that the need for 
trained specialists in public rela- 
tions is urgent. 


s Mr. Cutlip, before joining the 
Wisconsin journalism faculty, was | 
at one time director of public re- 
lations for the West Virginia State | 
Road Commission and was a pub-| 
lic relations officer for the Air | 
Force during World War II. 

Allen Center, formerly on the | 
editorial staff of the New York 
Times, also served as an Air Force | 
p.r. officer during the last war. He | 
was assistant advertising manager 
of the American Chicle Co. for 
several years and joined Motorola 
recently after serving as public re- 
lations director of Parker Pen Co. 
for more than five years. 


Keelor & Stites Promotes Two 


Hayes J. Dabry, an account ex- 
ecutive since 1946, has been elec- 
ted secretary and a board member 
of Keelor & Stites, Cincinnati. Mrs. 
Ruth M. Westerfield has been 
promoted to assistant secretary. 
She has been with the agency for 
18 years and for the past five 
years has been office manager. 


]. P. Smith Promotes Shoes 


J. P. Smith Shoe Co., Chicago, | 
has released increased national | 
magaaine and newspaper schedules 
for the promotion of British Walk- 
er, Smith Synchro-Flex, Hanan 
and Cole-Haan shoes. The sched- 
ules are supported by retail point 
of sale and display aids, as well 
as direct mail material. Kuttner & 
Kuttner, Chicago, is the new agen- 
cy, replacing Price, Robinson & 
— which resigned the account 

ov. 


Martin Rubber Nomes Agency 


Martin Rubber Co. Long 
Branch, N. J., has named Halsted 
& Van Vechten, Red Bank, N. J., 
to handle its national trade adver- 
tising for its new line of swim fins 
and swim masks, recently added 
to Martin’s toy line, and its molded 
rubber hardware products. 


Lotito Heads Publicity 

Robert Lotito, formerly mana- 
ger of the North Drive-In The- 
ater, Denver, has been appointed 
publicity director for Arthur M. 
Oberfelder Co., Denver theater | 
and stage booking agency. 


You Can't Buy Canada 


Without Buying London* 


New! 


™ { ISCO: 


“London, the hub of Western Ontario, the heart of the garden of 
Canada, fifth largest market in this rapidly developing young country. 
There are more than a half million people in the primary market alone 
where the effective buying income runs close to $700,000,000°* an- 
nually. 

Canada's Best and Most Co-operative TEST Market 


COMPLETE DOMINANCE IN LONDON AND WESTERN ONTARIO 


Che London Free Press 


latariv’s Poremest Meuspaper 
84,200* Daily 


"Publishers statement, March 31st, 1952 
**Sales Management 


the nation’s 
food markets! 


PLE OIL IME ALTARS AG 


From soup to coffee, there’s hearty eating among the 157,000 families in the Worcester 
Market — where food purchases alone total $173,637,000 yearly! And Worcester’s Food Market 
Ranking keeps right on climbirig, too — now 23rd among the country’s 162 Standard Metropol- 


itan County Areas. 


Capture your share of Worcester’s high buying power ($5,134 per family) and growing food 
sales with advertising that tells and sells the entire Worcester Market — in the Telegram-Gazette. 
Daily circulation 153,234, Sundays 104,542. 


Source: Sales ‘Management 1952 Survey of Buying Power, and Sales Management November 10th Marketing Issue; further 
reproduction not licensed. 


. 


WORCESTER 


TELEGRAM 
‘G ALEVIE | 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 
George F. Booth, Publisher 
MOLONEY, REGAN &-SCHMMITT, Inc. 


National Representatives 


OWNERS OF RADIO STATION WIAG AND WIAG 


-FM 
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Utilities Advertisers Use More 
Radio and Discover Uses for TV 


New York, Nov. 14—Radio and 
television are getting a larger share 
of the advertising dollars being 
spent by public utilities. TV in 
particular, which received virtual- 
ly no attention from public utility 
advertisers before 1950, is begin- 
ning to shape up as a factor of ma- 
jor importance 

Figures compiled by the Public 
Utilities Advertising Assn. show 
that out of utility companies’ total 
advertising expenditures in 1950, 
34.7% was spent for newspaper 
space. In 1951 the figure dropped 
to 33.4%. 

A comparison of the percentage 
of total advertising expenditures 
for television shows that it was 
4.8% in 1950 and 6.9% in 1951. In 
1949, radio and TV figures were 
lumped together for a total of 
7.9%. In 1951, radio received 7.4% 
of the total ad budget of the utili- 
ties. In 1950 the figure was 8.6%. 


@ Average advertising expendi- 
tures per customer for all utilities 
were 73¢ in 1951 against 70¢ in 
1950. Expenditures ranged all the 
way from 12¢ to 69¢ per customer. 
Advertising expenditures as a 
‘rcentage of gross revenue of 
e average company remained 
3/100 of 1% in 1951, unchanged 
from the previous year. 
’ Total utility advertising expend- 
ures in 52 show an increase of 
bout 5% over '51, based on in- 
Gomplete figures. 


The percentage of total advertis- 
g spent for specific types of ad- 
rtising in °'51 breaks down as 
llows: 


oe 
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spaper Advertising Space 
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ciation Advertising 

10 
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i inserts 

door 

duction Cost-Newspaper Adv 

kholder Annual Reports 

loye House Organ 

ncy Commission 

ct Mail . 

dow & Show Room Display 

cellaneous Catalogs 

ler Helps 

tionery & Supplies 

ibits & Fairs 

ion Pictures 

ys 

The total amount of money spent 

r advertising purposes by a util- 
ity company, the association points 
out, depends largely upon the size 
of the company. Average adver- 
tising expenditures for all 169 
companies reporting to the associ- 
ation in 1951 amounted to 0.62% 
of their gross revenue. The maxi- 
mum spent by an individual com- 
pany was 2.53% of gross revenue 
compared to a minimum of 0.11% 
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® Members of the association were 
urged to use more TV advertising 
by Edward F. Chase, v.p. of Har- 
old Cabot & Co., in Boston last 
February (AA, March 3). He 
pointed out that with 15,000,000 
TV sets installed in the U. S., “tele- 
vision is too good and its impact 
too great for utilities to ignore 
Don’t consider it a replacement 
medium,” he warned, “but an ad- 
ditional one.” 

Mr. Chase emphasized that 
newspapers cannot be replaced by 
TV because they are tailored to a 
specific community. In connection 
with radio, Mr. Chase stressed the 
importance of research. 

A fact that needs to be stressed 
in connection with public utilities’ 
advertising is that it is more ex- 
tensive than generally realized. Not 
only do individual companies ad- 
vertise locally, but the industry as 
a whole carries on an effective and 
comprehensive national program, 
which also ties in on the local level 

Known as the Electric Compa- 
nies Advertising Program, it is the 
most far-reaching advertising ever 
undertaken by the public utility 
industry. 


This year ECAP’s 142 power 
companies serve about 56% of the 
total number of electric customers 
in the country, and the group’s na- 
tional advertising budget is about 
$1,700,000. 

ECAP is purely. an advertising 


program. Every dollar of its budg- 
et is spent for advertising in mag- 
azines and on radio and television. 


® The organization has no head- 
quarters, no offices, no executive 
or traveling secretary, not even 
any letterheads. Preparation and 
placing of advertising is handled 
by the group’s advertising agency, 
N. W. Ayer & Son. 

The working organization is 
made up of these three groups: 

1. A finance group, which han- 
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dles fiscal affairs of the program. | 
Its membership is relatively small, 
and a portion of it rotates each 
year. Monthly income and dis- 
bursement statements are submit- 
ted by the advertising agency. An 
annual audit is made of the pro- 
gram by an accredited certified 
public accountant. 


#2. A copy group, made up of 
advertising managers of all par- 
ticipating companies, which re- 
views proposed advertisements 


presented by the agency for de- 
tailed review, criticism, revision 
and approval. These ads than pass, 
with the copy group’s recommen- 
dations, to the management group 
for final approval. 

3. A management group, com- 
posed of presidents, v.p.s, and oc- 
casionally other officers of mem- 
ber companies who determine poli- 
cy, and review and approve ads 
prepared by the agency and rec- 
ommended by the copy group. 

ECAP includes companies in all 
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parts of the U. S., in towns and 
cities of all sizes. The heads of 
these companies are confronted 
with practically every situation 
conceivable in business. No policy 
decision of importance on advertis- 
ing is ever undertaken by the 
group until the pros and cons of 
the matter have been hammered 
out on the anvil of open debate. 


® This has been going on success- 
fully since ECAP was organized in 
1941. It is still a completely demo- 


cratic process. Maximum contribu- 
tion by any one company to the 
fund is limited to $55,000. 

This year, in addition to the 
space that it is using in 14 maga- 
zines and the half-hour “Meet Cor- 
liss Archer” radio show Friday 
evenings on 286 ABC stations, 
ECAP has experimented with tele- 
vision. It sponsored a 13-week TV 
half-hour dramatic show, called 
“Electric Theater,” starting last 
Feb. 27, on 41 stations. Time was 
bought on a local market-by-mar- 


ket basis. Member companies were 
given local cut-in identification 
with the national organization, 
similar to that used on ECAP’s 
radio programs. 

The success of this experiment 
encourages the belief that TV will 
be a feature of ECAP’s 1953 ad- 
vertising program. However, final 
approval of next year’s advertising 
program and budget will not be 
made until later this year. 


@ ECAP’s plan and policy is very 


simple. Its purpose as stated in a 
prospectus distributed to the in- 
dustry by the organizers of the 
program says that it is “to present 
the facts about the business of 
producing and distributing elec- 
tricity so that the people may be- 
come better informed as to the 
public benefits which result from 
efficient business management of 
the electric companies of America.” 

Working objectives are two- 
fold: (1) To improve the public 
attitude toward the business-man- 


operating COSts ? war vers 


back-seat navigating, but here’s a good course toward solid savings. 


Look over your company’s sales folders, catalogs and other printed 


materials. You’ll probably find many of them printed on enamel paper 


as they should be. There’s no finer background for your sales story. 


But then ask: what brand of enamel paper? Because today enamel papers 


of identical quality are not all the same price. 


They look, print and sell just the same. Yet Consolidated Enamel 


PRODUCTION 


CONSOLIDATED WATER POWER & PAPER CO. - 


sounds fair, why not have your mermaid bring in her notebook right now: 


A 


GLOSS+MODERN 


Sales Offices 


Papers cost 15 to 25% less. They cost less simply because our modern 
papermaking method eliminates several costly manufacturing steps 
still necessary for other makers. The savings are yours. 


g ra b t h iS and see for yourself. Let us send you a generous 
supply of Consolidated Enamel Paper absolutely free. Then have your 
printer run it on your next job under identical conditions with the paper you're 
now using. Either the results will prove that Consolidated Enamels deliver 


finest quality printing at lower cost or you can forget the whole thing. If that 


P) 


Just a note on your letterhead will give us your position. 


ENAMEL 
PAPERS 


GLOSS+FLASH GLOSS 


135 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 3, I!inois 


aged electric companies, and (2) 
through such improvement of pub- 
lic opinion, to discourage further 
government encroachment on the 
electric business. 

The audience desired is the gen- 
eral public. Consequently, network 
radio was recommended at the out- 
set and approved. Magazines were 
also approved so ECAP could treat 
complex subjects in a more ex- 
tended manner. 


8 As pointed out in “The ECAP 
Story,” issued by the associated 
| companies, the “founders of ECAP 
were practical business men, most- 
ly engineers, and they went at the 
project scientifically. You may ob- 
ject to the word ‘science’ as applied 
| to advertising. But it is a science in 
many respects today. It is now 
| possible to measure the mass mind, 
to determine areas of misinforma- 
| tion or unfavorable attitudes, and 
| to treat those areas methodically.” 
To determine the required speci- 
fications for the advertising, public 
opinion was thoroughly measured 
jin advance of the test. From the 
| data developed, specifications for 
|the necessary advertising were 
drawn. Readership tests of the ads 
| showed that they received better 
| readership than did appliance ad- 
vertising. 

After the ads had been running 
| for some months, public opinion 
| was again measured. These studies 

are continuing as a part of the 
| ECAP program, and are carriéd 
|on by Opinion Research Corp. 
| Some of the facts deveioped in last 
| year’s study include the following: 
| ¥ 


|= “In 1943, 36% of the public com- 
| sidered electric company rates téo 
high; in 1951, this figure had 
| shrunk to 26%. ; 
“In 1943, 24% of the pub 
thought local electric compani 
| made too much profit; in 1951, t 
| figure had shrunk to 15%. 
“In 1943. 52% of the pub 
favored some sort of governme’ 
| operation; in 1951, this figure h 
| shrunk to 37%.” ‘ 
Using these percentage figures 
a basis for extension, Opinion Ri 
search Corp. estimates that abo 
8,000,000 fewer people favor so 
sort of government ownership 
the electric business today than di 
in 1943. £ 
ECAP also uses Starch readef 
ship surveys. These surveys she 
hi 


that over a nine-year period EC 
advertisements have had twice 
readership of the average adver- 
tisements in the same magazines. 

In radio, Nielsen reports are 
used to evaluate the Corliss Archer 
show. It is estimated that at least 
4,000,000 families listen to it week- 
ly. 


® Needless to say, the electric in- 
dustry has learned to appreciate 
the value of properly directed na- 
tional advertising. In its booklet 
it cites these advantages: 

“1. It can be controlled. You 
don't get misquoted in an adver- 
tisement. The facts can’t be slanted 
or distorted. And you can be sure 
your message will reach the peo- 
ple you want it to reach at the 
proper time 

“2. It is responsible. An adver- 
tising message is signed. By its 
signature, the electric industry 
identifies itself and assumes un- 
qualified responsibility for its 
statements. 

“3. It is economical. National 
advertising is the cheapest form of 
controlled mass communication.” 

Participation in the national ad- 
vertising effort of the industry has 
resulted in stronger local programs 
by member companies. A mat 
service handled by Ayer for mem- 
ber companies has been popular 
and widely used. 


® On an average, three newspaper 
advertisements in various sizes are 
sent to the companies each month. 
One of these is usually an adapta- 
tion of the current magazine ad; 
the others are specially prepared 
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for mat service use. 

An average of eight suggested 
radio announcements are also sent 
to the companies each month. 
Sometimes this number is in- 
creased for special occasions. 


in the biggest-buying Parenthood Period! 


Despite the importance and ex- 
tent of ECAP advertising, it would 
be misleading to minimize the 
amount and nature of advertising 
done by public utility companies 
at the local level. Companies such 
as Consolidated Edison Co. in New 
York, Northern State Power Co. 
in Minneapolis, and Seattle Gas 
Co., to mention but three, carry on 
continuing programs of various 
types for the benefit of their local 
customers. 


® Recently, Seattle Gas Co., for ex- 
ample, used television on KING- 
TV, Seattle, and a series of three 
radio broadcasts on KJR, KIRO, 
and KOMO, all Seattle, to tell the 
story of natural gas and the Pa- 
cific Northwest. At present this 
region is the only one in the nation 
without natural gas. 

The talks give listeners an op- 
portunity to join in the fight for | 
natural gas, working through their | 
civic organizations. To build audi- 
ence, the gas company used news- 
paper advertising. Neighboring 


| joined WSAI, 


gas companies used the broadcasts 
either by direct line or by tran- 
scription. 

Honig-Cooper Co. handles the 
Seattle Gas Co. account. 


MacGregor Rejoins Zenith 
Donald MacGregor has resigned 
as president of Webster-Chicago 
Corp. and has returned to Zenith 
Radio Corp., Chicago, with which 


‘he had been associated for over 
| five years prior to joining Web- 


ster-Chicago. R. F. Blash, Web- 
ster-Chicago board chairman, has 
been reelected president to suc- 
ceed Mr. MacGregor 


Calvert Promotes LaHive 
Joseph LaHive has been pro- 

moted to Massachusetts manager 

for Calvert Distillers Corp., New 


| York. Mr. LaHive formerly was in 


the company’s depart- 


ment. 


Alt Joins WSAI Sales 

Jim Alt, formerly a newscaster 
for WKRC-TV, Cincinnati, has 
Cincinnati, as a 


display 


sales executive. 
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Weiss Says Speed Is Major Factor 
in the Trend Toward Self-Service 


It's Always Time for 
| a Change for Business, 
| Kilgore Tells Conference 


CotuMbus, O., Nov. 11—Great 
| changes in retail shopping habits 
and the necessity for better train- 
ing and communication within 
sales organizations were key ideas 
presented here yesterday at the 
ninth annual Conference of Sales 
Managers. 

E. B. Weiss, merchandising di- 
rector, Grey Advertising Agency, 
New York, outlined the revolution- 
ary retail trend toward self-serv- 
ice for the some 500 sales execu- 
tives attending the sessions. 

The trend has been taken up 
even by non-food retailers, Mr. 
‘Weiss pointed out, and this has 


? 
cen eta IN OI a, 


Pry EY Ole Pa oe oe eB ee 


Printers’ Ink 
Magazine 


and matching STAY FAST indetibte hipstich 


Lurz« SHEINKMAN “* 


421 Hudson Street, New York 14, N. Y. * WAtkins 4-2000 


To promote the sale of Cutex lipstick and nail pol- 
ish, the Northam Warren Corporation has launched 
its spectacular “Red Hot 'n Blue” promotion, fea- 
turing a tie-in with six related products of other 


national advertisers. 


The all-important, multiple-item “merchandiser” 
...the handsome window display card...and all the 
other sales-getting, point-of-purchase display pieces 
for this promotion were produced by LUTZ & 


SHEINKMAN Craftsmen. 


For your vital point-of-purchase display pieces... 
for your advertising and sales literature require- 
ments, take a tip from leading advertisers: use 
sparkling L & S$ Color Lithography to get more 


sales action! 


r Lithographers 
since 1896 


progressed to the point where a 
formula to determine how far self- 
service may go in any line of mer- 
chandise is now appearing. 


® The formula, Mr. Weiss said, “is 
that the more brands in any cate- 
gory that are strongly pre-sold by 
‘advertising, the more ripe that 
category is for self-service. We are 
already in the middle of an era 
of impersonal mass selling.” 
Although he said the public 
| started and wants this revolution, 
| Mr. Weiss asserted that only food 
retailers have kept up with it. Es- 
tablished retailers and manufac- 
| turers in particular, he said, “have 
| tended to resist the very obvious 
| desire of the shopper to buy what- 
ever she happens to want—wher- 
ever she happens to be.” 
Tracing the history of self-serv- 
| ice, Mr. Weiss listed its main char- 
acteristics as: speed of purchase; 
| buying is becoming a mere physi- 
|eal act; less brand loyalty; much 
| greater variety of merchandise 
susceptible to impulse buying, and 
| preference for self-service and se- 
| lection. 


} 


|@ Self-service and self-selection 
Mr. Weiss added, “are feasible only 
when the public shops mechanical- 
ly.” He said the main factor in the 
trend is the desire for speed. 

Other changes affecting the 
, trend, Mr. Weiss said, are the fact 
shopping has lost its aspect of ad- 
‘venture and has become a chore 
He also cited the fact that more 
women are working, that more 
men and couples are doing more 
shopping, and that more people 
|shop in the evening. 

Mr. Weiss further said “volume 
is becoming amazingly concentrat- 
| ed in the hands of retail giants 
| Some 20 organizations take in one 
| of each $4 spent at retail for gen- 
eral merchandise.” 


,@ Walter E. Brunauer, sales per- 
sonnel development director, Lily- 
| Tulip Cup Corp., New York, told 
|} the group that sales policies are 
‘only as effective as the degree to 
which they are communicated and 
accepted by sales organizations. 

Mr. Brunauer said acceptance 
depends on a host of factors, in- 
cluding “motivation, morale, se- 
mantics and human relations.” It 
is in this area, he said, that ‘“‘com- 
munications can make its greatest 
contribution.” 

In politics, it is “time for a 
change” only once in a while, but 
| it is “time for a change” every day 
in the business world, Bernard 
Kilgore, president, Wall Street 
Journal, New York, told the con- 
ference. 

One of the most important fac- 
tors that lie ahead for business, he 
said, is the problem or challenge 
of obsolescence. Business will have 
to adapt to new materials, new 
sources of power, new methods and 
new ideas of all kinds. 


s “America will never be built,” 
|Mr. Kilgore said, “because no 
sooner will large parts of it be 
built than other parts will have 
to be torn down and rebuilt. Ob- 
solescence is all around us—in 
every town, in every city, on every 
farm and in every industry. It is 
the frontier, like the frontier of 
man’s inner resourcefulness, that 
will never disappear.” 

New sales management responsi- 
bilities, partly the result of war- 
time changes, were described by 
R. F. Sentner, assistant executive 
|v.p.-commercial, United States 
Steel Co., Pittsburgh. 

Wars not only bring about 
| changes, he said, but “they also 
have the unhappy faculty of con- 
cealing for a time many of the 
changes which they have caused.” 
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ARB Multi-City TV Ratings 
Oct. 1-7, 1952 


Pho-Tak Sets ‘53 Promotion 
Pho-Tak Corp., Chicago maker etn Photography, Photography and 
U. S. Camera during 1953. Marvin 


of complete, ready-to-use camera 
Gordon & Associates, Chicago, is 


kit ensembles, will use “frequent” 
insertions in Boys’ Life, Collier’s, 


Look, 


the agency. 


Mechanix Illustrated, Mod- 


101 


American Research Bureau 
Homes 
Current Program — 
Program Rating | I Love Lucy (Philip Morris, 
Love Lucy (Philip Morris, CBS) ....65.9 GHB) _ncrvcccccvccccccescess 12,250,000 
sT Scouts (Lever- 2 You Bet Your Life (Desoto- 
Lipton *e 60.6 Plymouth, NBC) ............ 9,810,000 
Buick Circus Hour 546 3 Godfrey & Friends (Lisgett é Myers, 
as (eset & be GED seccecscccases .. 9.750.000 
A EE EEN 2 ..54.1 4 Buick Circus Hour 8,600,000 
You Bet Your Life (DeSoto- 5 World Series, Oct. 
CE, GD nec ccscccrcsccacs 53.0 Y{~ _Oeeers 8,490,000 
Godfrey & Friends (Liggett & Som, 6 Your Show of 
CN Sh0ns4k0640an.00ueso sek - 82.5 . N . 8,400,000 
Toast of the Town (Lincoln- 7 Toast of the Town ( 
Mercury, CBS) ........... . 48.8 Mercury, CBS) ......... 7,900.000 
Jack Benny Show (American 8 Coaphastors (Liggett & Myers, 
|... 4. FRR eer ere 47.0 NBC) 7,890,000 
Your Show of Shows (Several 9 Godfrey's Talent Scouts (Lever. 
MP aspesace 45.1 Lipton, CBS) ......... 7,300,000 
World Series, Oct. 5 (Gillette 10 Jack Benny Show (American | 
ey ere ome 40.8 Tobacco, CBS) . «+» 7,280,000 
What's My Line? (Jules Montenier, 1l_ Fireside Theater (P&G. | 
bbCaUS nae sa deneesenbess . 38.5 BEEP  cccccesseseses 


6,740,000 


AD-—Barbara Gould Inc., sister | 
company to Bourjois, is using 600-line | 
newspaper ads, cooperatively with de- 
partment and cosmetic drug stores, to push 
Nocturne, a new fragrance. The copy ap- 
pears as lyrics under the music notes. 

Foote, Cone & Belding is the agency. | 


MUSICAL 


| Leaves ‘Western Building’ 
James E. Howard, managing ed- 
itor of Western Building, a King 
publication, will leave that maga- 
zine on Jan. 
| publication, Business News-Bulle- 
’| tin, a weekly newsletter on indus- 
| try in northern and central Cali- 
| fornia. 


1 to start his own 


| Bruce Joins Grand Union Co. 


tising manager for H. C. Bohack | 
Co., has joined Grand Union Co., 
East Paterson, N. J., 
capacity. 
hack by Fred J. Haberle, who has | 
been in charge of store promotions 
‘and allied activities for Bohack. 


Walter Bruce, formerly adver- 


in the same) 
He is succeeded at Bo-'! 


There's nothing better 


than being... 
lf 


CHOOSE the LEADING medium in South Dakota's 
THE SIOUX FALLS ARGUS-LEADER! 
The on/y medium that gives you: 


98% coverage of Sioux Falls metropolitan area (retail sales 


per capita—sixth highest in the nation) 


66% coverage of Sioux Falls 1 i-county ABC Retail Trading Zone! 


(Total retail sales $2 33,909,000) 
SIOUX 


-e* ArgusLeader 


South Dakota's leading daily newspaper 


/RST/ 


Represented by 


richest market— 


GILMAN 
NICOLL & 
RUTHMAN 


One of these, Mr. Sentner said, is| 
a changed philosophy of industrial 
purchasing. 


@ “Purchasing and seliing are real- 
ly two sides of the same coin,” he | 
explained. “The purchasing agent | 
on one side of the desk cannot! 
function effectively without the| 
salesman on the other. | 

“Prior to World War II, the pur- | 
chasing department in many com- | 
panies was expected to make aj 
contribution to profits by buying 
at a lower price than competitors. 

“Experience during the war and 
and in the years since has shown a 
large segment of American indus- 
try that business profits must stand | 
on a firmer basis than the ephem- | 
eral ability to buy below the going | 
market price, and purchasing | 
agents have come to recognize that 
they have a more important re- | 
sponsibility. During periods of} 
shortage, the ability to obtain a 
continuing supply of raw materials 
became the new standard of per- 
formance in the purchasing pro- 
fession. 

“There appears to be a new em- 
phasis among steel buyers on con- 
tinuing availability of an adequate 
supply of materials from several 
sources. As always, buyers contin- 
ue to insist on quality, service and 
a competitive price; but the tran- 
scending interest in availability in- 
dicates a changing approach to in- 
dustrial buying.” 


s Mr. Sentner listed seven major 
sales management responsibilities: 

“The first, and basic, responsi- 
bility is in all phases of sales man- 
agement—to aim for profits, on a 
continuing basis, rather than for 
volume alone.” 

2. Make full and effective use 
of the staff part of our sales or- 
ganization. 

3. The responsibility 
ning distribution. 

4. Integrate the entire sales or- 
ganization, including the salesmen 
in the field, into the distribution 
plan. 

5. Actively participate in the 
planning of producing facilities. 

6. Serve the public interest. 

7. “The final and overriding re- 
sponsibility of sales management 
is to provide leadership.” 


for plan- 


s Although there are many con- 
flicting opinions about the value of | 
sales training, Merritt D. Hill, v.p., 
Dearborn Motors Corp., Birming- 
ham, Mich., told the group he is 
convinced “there is no substitute 
for good training.”” However, Mr. 
Hill said that, to be effective, sales 
training has to be “completely inte- 
grated with any given company’s’ 
over-all marketing plans.” 

The one day conference was 
sponsored by Ohio State Univer- 
sity’s College of Commerce and 
Administration. 


1,794,324 


1,773,6927-.. 


THE SWING 


First 9 Months (1952s 195!) 


TIMES-HERALD GAINED 47,420 LINES 
Star and Post Combined Lost 287,542 Lines 


IS TO 


THE TIMES-HERALD 
IN WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Here’s the Daily Picture 
In GENERAL Advertising 
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1,631,724 


1,586,168 


1951 


= IN SEPTEMBER, 1952, 
‘THE TIMES-HERALD LED 
IN DAILY GENERAL ADVERTISING 


Gimess 


WASHINGTON, 


National Representative 


FIRST IN WASHINGTON .. . 


1952 


181,073 
177,951 
159,602 


TIMES-HERALD 
EVENING STAR 
MORNING POST 
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Goo A McDevitt Company 


ACCORDING TO THE PEOPLE 
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1,300,000 trucks 
95,200 truck-tractors 

112,000 truck-troilers 

840,000 business passenger cars 
are owned by industries or busi- 
nesses in which subscribers to 
The Rotarian are officials, owners, 
partners or key executives. 


Business Men and Industrial Engineers 
Must Join to Cut Distribution Costs: Lowy 


Cuicaco, Nov. 11—An alliance 
of industrial engineers with busi- 
ness men to solve the problems of 
distribution costs would influence 
the economic pattern of the free 
world for the next 1,000 years. 

That was the declaration made 
by Walter H. Lowy, Ist v.p. of 
Formfit Co., Chicago corsetry man- 
ufacturer, before the Industrial 


“Lowering the costs of distribu- 
tion remains one of the most chal- 
lenging problems in our system,” 
Mr. Lowy asserted. “It is up to 
you industrial engineers to con- 
vince business that the solution 
lies along the same avenue as low- 
ering production costs.” 


® Pointing out that lowering dis- 


Management Society here last Fri-! tribution costs holds the key to 


day. 


the problem of how to bring more | 


And there’s a 
big difference 
between the role 
of Houston’s other 


played by The 
Chronicle—the 
champion in adver- 
tising, circulation 
and readership. 


etween an average 
ae <y 


two papers and that 


good singer 


bi 


MORE 


@ The one Houston newspaper with proven editorial superiority. 
@ The one Houston newspaper giving circulation dominance. 
@ The one Houston newspaper preferred by advertisers. 


More local — More national — More classified 


TOTAL ADVERTISING 


(50% More than the Post — 240% More than the Press) 


First nine months of 1952 


The one newspaper that has proved it can do a job for you in Houston 


JESSE H. JONES, Publisher 
JOHN T. JONES Jr., President 


For additional facts about the No. I 
paper in the South's No. 1 market, contact 
your nearest Branham Company Office. 


e Houston Chronicle 


R. W. McCARTHY, Advertising Director 


M. J. GIBBONS, National Advertising Manager 


BACKSTAGE GUESTS—On hand to greet Dimitri 


| of the season were James M. Seward 


(center), musical 


Mitropoulos 
director of the New York Philharmonic-Symphony, after the first C8S-AM broadcast 


(left), CBS Radio v.p., and Raymond R. 


Rausch, v.p. of Willys-Overland Motors, sponsor of the broadcasts. 


goods to more people at a con- 
stantly decreasing price, Mr. Lowy 
|said that “the enemies of a free 
| world economy would find it very 
| difficult to operate successfully if 
| we were able to substantially low- 
}er our costs of distribution on a 
| world-wide scale.” 
| The methods of approaching the 
distribution costs problem, he said, 
are exactly the same as those used 
by business men in bringing down 
their production costs. He cited 
| these as being to state the problem, 
break it down into detail, outline 
| all the pertinent facts, eliminate 
|irrelevant information, study 
methods, develop and apply new 
| methods, and finally, distill until 
| the one best method has been de- 
| termined. 


| Coming 
| Conventions 


} Nov. 16-18. National Newspaper Pro- 
| motion Assn., central region meeting, | 


| Deshler-Wallick Hotel, Columbus, O. 

Nov. 17-18. National Business Publica- 
tions, annual fall meeting, Biltmore Hotel. 
New York. 

Nov. 19-20. Controlled Circulation Audit, 
annual meeting, Biltmore Hotel, New 
York 
| Nov 
| lishers 
Greenbrier, 

a. 
| Dec. 7-11. Outdoor Advertising Assn. 
| of America, 55th annual convention, Con- 
| rad Hilton Hotel, Chicago. 
| Dec. 12-18. National Assn. 


Assn., annual convention, 


White Sulphur Springs, W. 


of Display 


| Industries, semi-annual convention, Hotel | 


| New Yorker, New York. 
| Dec. 27-29. American Marketing Assn., 
conference, Palmer House, Chicago 

Dec. 27-30. American Marketing Assn., 
American Statistical Assn., annual joint 
| conference, Palmer House, Chicago 

Jan. 22-24, 1953. Assn. of Railroad Ad- 
vertising Managers, The Greenbrier, 
White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 


Feb. 5, 1953. Associated Business Pub- 
lications, annual midwest clinics, Drake 
Hotel, Chicago 


Feb. 9-11, 1953. American Management 
Assn., marketing conference, Hotel Stat- 
ler, New York 

Feb. 25, 1953. Associated Business Pub- 
lications, annual eastern clinics, Roosevelt 
Hotel, New York 

March 31-April 2, 1953. Point of Pur- 
chase Advertising Institute, annual meet- 
ing and exhibit, Palmer House, Chicago 

April 20-23, 1953. American Manage- 
ment Assn., packaging conference and 
exposition, Navy Pier, Chicago 

April 30-May 3, 1953. Associated Busi- 
ness Publications, annual spring confer- 
ence, Hot Springs, Va. 

June 22-25, 1953. National Industrial 
Advertisers Assn., annual conference, Ho- 
tel William Penn, Pittsburgh, Pa 


20-22. Southern Newspaper Pub- | 
The | 


Lightolier Claims 
Price Squeezes on 
Lamps Hit Retailers 


New York, Nov. !1—Lamp re- 
tailers have been trapped in the 
price squeeze. 

That's what Lightolier Inc. 
telling retailers, in a new monthly 
newsletter called “Lamp Trends.” 

Lightolier argues that lamp re- 
tailers spend their advertising 
money badly, that “80% to 90% or 
all appropriations is spent to ad- 
vertise special purchases and 
closeouts.” Or, in other words, to 
peddle manufacturers’ errors on 
lamps the “public has already 
proven it doesn’t want.” 

The lamp retailer operates in a 
' shadowy world, anyhow. Accord- 
ing to the newsletter (1) average 
lamp retail prices have decreased 
enormously. (2) lamp turnover on 
“non-promotional” items has de- 
creased alarmingly, and (3) the 
| accent on price has driven the re- 
tailer into the hands of the chain 
store, which is an expert at price- 
cutting. 


is 


s Lamp retailers are silly to keep 
advertising “specials,” Lightolier 
| argues, since they're killing their 
regular sales. The essence of what 
the customer is being told is that 
the retailer has two prices, a high 
price most of the time, and a much 
| lower price when he’s advertising 
|a special. 

The retailer, the company ar- 
| gues, has let “full price’ promo- 
| tions fall on their faces because, 
| with 18th century lamp styles pre- 
dominating, it’s difficult to picture 
the differences in workmanship. 
If the customer couldn't tell the 
difference, in looking at ads, be- 
tween a so-so buy at $9.95 and a 
“steal” at $29.95, he naturally 
banked on price—and “price ad- 
vertising caused havoc in the lamp 
business.” 


® Lightolier holds out a ray of 
hope to the retailer. New lamps, 
the company says, are more flexi- 
ble, deliver better lighting, they’re 
cheaper—thanks to mass produc- 
tion—and they’re available for 
more customers. Also, finally, they 
are flexible. Result: Merchandise 
that “lends itself to advertising at 
the full price.” 


Bean Says Gallup Erred Only in Evaluation 


WASHINGTON, Nov. 12—Louis 
Bean, Department of Agriculture 
analyst, whose previous election 
predictions have been unusually 
accurate, told ADVERTISING AGE 
there is a limit to what pollsters 
can do. 

In an article in Harper's Mag- 
azine last June, Mr. Bean said a 
statistical analysis of factors which 
influence elections would seem to 
favor the Democrats in 1952. But 
he said such factors as corruption, 
communism and hero worship were 
intangibles which the statistician 
could not evaluate. 

He said the Gallup organization 


erred by going beyond the statisti- 
cal and trying to guess the “un- 
decided vote.” 


s “Gallup would have been all 
right if he had done what I did,” 
Mr. Bean observed. “In my ar- 
ticle I put down the facts, but re- 
fused to stick out my neck on the 
things I could not know. 

“Gallup’s figures on the relative 
strength of the two candidates 
among voters who were willing to 
commit themselves were sound. If 
he had stopped there instead of 
trying to guess the undecided vote, 
he would have come off fine,” 
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Industry Officials 
Set New Industrial 
Materials Showing 


“New York, Nov. 11—A new type 

of international exposition, pre- 
senting some of the new ma- 
terials flowing from the laborato- 
ries of industry, will be held here 
next year. 

Clapp & Poliak, exhibition 
management organization, will be 
the operator, and Don G. Mitchell, 
president of Sylvania Electric 
Products, is chairman of the board 
of sponsors. 

The “Exposition of Basic Mate- | 
rials for Industry” is described by | 
Mr. Mitchell as ‘a new link in our | 
industrial communications  sys-! 
tem.” The show will be held June 
15-19, 1953, at Grand Central Pal- 
ace. 

Simultaneously, a series of tech- | 
nical conferences will be conducted 
to discuss properties and poten-| 
tialities of new basic materials. It 
is intended to create a new source | 
of information and ideas for engi- | 
neers, research scientists and ex-| 
ecutives by offering an integrated | 
picture of the materials funda-| 
mental to new product develop- | 
ment. | 


# “New materials are being de- 
veloped almost daily,” Mr. Mitchell | 
pointed out. “A new textile de- | 
signed to meet the needs of a tire 
manufacturer might find applica- 
tion in shoes, parachutes, furniture 
and packaging. A new plastic might | 
find application in television sets, | 
automobiles, toys and wall cover- 
ings. An electric appliance manu- 
facturer must study dozens of dif- 
ferent materials before he can de- 
cide which to use. 

“But it is not only consumer 
products which are undergoing 
change. Jet propulsion, atomic 
power and huge increases in the 
speed of mechanical production 
are presenting problems in indus- 
trial materials almost undreamed 
of in the 1930s.What is needed is a 
quick exchange of information. At 
the exposition...we will be able 
to compare competitive claims, 
learn the peculiar properties of 
each, and talk with hundreds of 
skilled men who can give us the 
knowledge we need. We visualize 
this exposition as a new link in 
our industrial communication sys- 
tem.” 


® Serving with Mr. Mitchell on the 
board of sponsors are the follow- 
ing: 

John R. Hoover, president, B. F. Good- 
rich Chemical Co.; R. S. Reynolds Jr., 
president, Reynolds Metals Co.; Eugene 
C. Sullivan, honorary board chairman, 
Corning Glass Works; M. J. Donachie, 
president, Beryllium Corp.; Austin R. 
Zender, v.p., Bridgeport Brass Co.; Law- 


Promotes Drexel Hardin 

Drexel Hardin, who joined Ad- 
vertising Agency Inc., Memphis, as 
copywriter in July, 1952, has been 


tral Distributing Co., Milwaukee, 
has been named distributor for 
that area. The wine is presently 
sold in Chicago, New York and 


promoted to production manager. Connecticut. 


He formerly was with WHHM, ub Mendl 
Memphis, and at one time was an Appoints Aubrey Mendle 
Pred “ the Citenge Review, & Aubrey C. Mendle, formerly di- 
— | rector of sales and advertising for 
H. & L. Block Co., San Francisco 

Enters Milwaukee Market men’s sportswear manufacturer, 

Supreme Wines Inc., New York, has joined Theodore H. Segall Ad- 
is introducing its Rabbinical wine vertising, San Francisco, as an ac- 
into the Milwaukee market. Cen- | count executive. 


|| McCREADY PUBLISHING 


Americas 3 a f 
FOREMOST owe 
TOY TRADE Saas 

Magatrine 
Only ABC Toy Paper 


Oldest in Field 
Leads in Lineage 


Write for New Morket 
Data Folder 


71 W. 23rd N.Y. 10 


rence Ottinger, president, U.S. Plywood | 
Corp.; Milton P. Higgins, president, Nor- | 
ton Co.; John Kruesi, president, America 
Lava Corp.; P. P. Alexander, president, | 
Metal Hydrides Inc.; Thomas M. Bancroft, | 
president, Mt. Vernon-Woodbury Mills; 
M. A. Chapman, president, Mica Insu- 
lator Co | 

George L. Bachner, president, Powdered 
Metal Products Corp.; Carl I. Collins, 
president, Superior Steel Corp.; C. D.| 
Dosker, president, Gamble Bros.; F. M. | 
Daley, president, Sponge Rubber Products 
Co.; H. Collin Minton Jr., president, Star 
Porcelain Co.; Semon H. Stupakoff, presi- 
dent, Stupakoff Ceramic & Mfg. Co.; Dr. | 
M. H. Meigham, research director, John- | 
son Bronze Co., and O. R. Cheatham, pres- | 
ident, Georgia Pacific Plywood Co. 


Appoints Wright Advertising 

All Purpose Metal Equipment. 
Corp., Rochester maker of hook-on | 
trays, floor racks and other mail | 
room equipment, has named) 
Wright Advertising, Pittsford. 
N. Y., to handle its advertising. 
Publications in the printing and of- | 
fice equipment fields will be used. 


Mergenthaler Names Stratton 


Russell S. Stratton, who has| 
been a consultant on Teletypesetter | 
for Mergenthaier Linotype Corp.., | 
Brooklyn, has assumed full-time | 
duties with the company as public | 
relations and trade relations direc- 
tor. 


A Perfect Test Market 


Isolated . . . vigorous . . . unconquered is the great and growing Salt Lake 
City-Ogden market—a perfect spot to test your product or your advertis- 
ing in color. An additional 3,000,000 tourists annually increase the po- 


tential of this already lucrative market. 


Display your product in color on PACKER “heart of the city” POSTERS 


in Salt Lake City and Ogden—a thrifty medium in a prosperous market. 


UTAH DIVISION 


a Harry HH, P. acher ct Enterprise—Sall oluhe City—Ogden 


Executive Ofices—Cloveland, Ohio 
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Remodeling Sales 


to Far Outstrip 


New Building, Bay City Study Shows 


‘Domestic Engineering’ 
Sees Existing Homes 
as Gold Mine for Sales 


Cuicaco, Nov. 13—The big sales 
opportunities in the home appli- 
ances, plumbing, heating and air 
conditioning field lie in remodeling 
rather than in new construction for 
the next few years. In fact, during 
1953 and 1954, sales potentials in 
these fields stack up as five in 
remodeling as against one in new 
construction. 

This is the major conclusion 
drawn by Domestic Engineering 
from an unusual home-owner sur- 
vey concluded last month in Bay 
City, Mich. (AA, Sept. 8). The 
study showed that: 

e 21.5% of home owners plan to 
remodel their kitchens within 
two years. 

e 21.8% plan to modernize their 
bathrooms. 

e 21% plan to modernize (or re- 
place) their heating systems. 

e More than half will be in the 

market for one or more appli- 

ances, ranging from dishwashers 
to clothes dryers, and from room 
air conditioners to incinerators, 
| within the next two years. 
® The study was directed by Prof. 
‘harles L. 
nd director of research for the 
edill School of Journalism, 
orthwestern University. A half- 
ozen graduate 
pumber of local volunteers supple- 
nented 35 Domestic Engineering 


aff members in conducting 563) 


terviews in Bay City and 108 in- 


rviews in the surrounding farms. | 


The random sampling method 
as used in the urban area to ob- 
in returns from 344%. In addi- 
on, some 50 penetration inter- 
jews were made in _ factories, 
hools, hospitals, hotels and other 
ructures, but the results of those 
terviews have not been reported 
atistically 


“In. installed home equipment,” | 


plained Charles Staples, Do- 
estic Engineering's editorial di- 
ctor, “the industry divides its 
arket between new construction 
and remodeling. In the first cate- 
gory, the market is rather easily 
measurable by building starts. The 
equipment industry itself can do 
little to increase this market and, 
in fact, is at the mercy of the 


Allen, assistant dean | 


students and a) 


“We define the remodeling mar- 
ket as all sales made to improve 


existing structures, or to repair or | 


replace existing facilities, or to 


‘add new appliances or fixtures to | 
equipment already in place in the/| 
building. In this broad conception | 
of remodeling, we therefore include | 
everything that could be called a} 
‘merchandised’ sale rather than a| 


‘specified’ sale 


= “Our plan was to measure po- 
tential remodeling, or ‘merchan- 
dised’ sales, in a city fairly typical 
of the whole country and very 
typical of the northern tier of 
states. To do this, we went far be- 
yond the usual questions of ‘buy- 
ing intent.’ We related intent, for 


Table I 


REMODELING IN BAY CITY 


SINCE 1945 
Type of No. of % of 
Work Homes Homes 
Remodel kitchen ... 58 10.3 
Rebuilt bathroom ... 56 9.9 
Exterior finish . 73 12.9 
En kouecas 40 7.1 
Heating replace- 
ments ........ . 38 6.7 
Plumbing work 
(general) ..... . 25 44 
Installed kitchen 
cabinets ...... 21 3.7 
| Additions and 
| alterations ... 165 29.3 
Insulation .. ae 3.0 
Tile work ..... . 8 14 
Interior finish . ..103 18.3 


AMOUNTS SPENTS FOR 
REMODELING SINCE 1945 


No. of % of 
| Amount Homes Homes 
| $150 and less .. . 50 15.2 
| $151-$274 ....... . 30 9.0 
| $275-$600 ...... 64 19.4 

$700-$1,100 ..... .. 44 13.3 
| $1,200-$1,500 .... 8 2.4 
$1,600-$2,000 .... 14 43 
| $2,000-$25,000 _.. 40 12.1 
Amount not stated .. 80 24.3 
Total who did 

remodeling 330 


example, to actual need as deter- 
mined by personal inspection. We 
related the desire to buy with the 
conditions of present equipment 
and with associated equipment— 
automatic clothes washers, for ex- 
ample, with water heating capa- 
city. 

“All of these combinations have 


building cycle 


not been prepared statistically, but 
the conclusions we have already 


Table II 
Present Saturation and Buying Intentions, 
Appliances 
Presently Installed Appliance Intend to Buy |) 
No. of % of No. of % of | 
Homes Saturation Homes Saturation 
Air Conditioning | 
5 0.8 Window 10 18 || 
3 12 —sUnit 10 18 || 
Laundry 
128 22.7 Automatic washer 64 114 
425 75.5 Conventional washer 35 6.2 
31 5.5 Electric dryer 46 8.2 
. Gas dryer 20 3.6 | 
14 20.2 Ironer 50 89 | 
Kitchen 
9 1.6 Dishwasher 17 3.0 
13 2.3 Disposer 37 6.6 
68 12.1 Electric range 17 3.0 
493 87.6 Gas range 29 5.2 
530 94.1 Electric refrigerator 47 8.3 
_ — Gas refrigerator 4 0.7 
72 12.8 Exhaust fan 4 0.7 
a _ Base cabinets 57 10.1 
om _— Wall cabinets 61 10.8 
_ _— Undersink cabinets 49 87 
Other 
8.9 Freezers a = 
Incinerators 
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Table III 


Age of Appliances in Bay City, Mich., Homes* 


AGE IN ELEC. REFRIG GAS RANGES ELEC. RANGES CONV. WASHERS AUTO. WASHERS IRONERS ORYERS 
YEARS No. in % o 9. in $ of No. in of No. in % of No. in of No. in % of .No. in % ot 
Place otal Place otal Place otal Place otal = Place otal Place otal Place 

Who Own Who Own Who Own Who Own Who Own Who Own Who Own 

1 65 12.3 .45 91 13 19.1 56 13.2 46 35.9 11 9.6 15 48.3 
2 60 11.3 34 6.9 10 14.7 55 12.9 26 20.3 8 7.0 6 19.3 
3 61 115 41 8.3 6 8.8 47 111 20 15.6 14 «12.3 4 12.9 
4 52 98 27 5.5 7 10.3 28 6.6 13 10.2 3 14 4 129 
5 43 8.1 39 7.9 6 8.8 35 8.2 6 47 iz 105 1 3.2 
6 31 5.8 31 6.3 3 44 27 6.4 5 3.9 3 2.6 1 3.2 
7 7 3.2 24 49 1 15 u 26 2 16 4 35 - _- 
PR. 8 § 8 4 Boe Se. Fe ee Ss 
Y . 1 08 1 09 _ - 

Mee sae > 2 is ss 6 & Ss = = 
e 23.6 / 13.2 8 8 6.3 45 39.5 - - 
Don't Know 31 5.6 23 47 4 5.9 — — _— — a — _ — 

Total Families 

9 425 100.0 128 100.0 114 100.0 31 = 100.0 


_ owning 530100 493 100.0 ee 1 
From the findings of study made in October, 1952, for Domestic Engineering 


drawn are rather startling. 


® “We found five prospects for a 
major remodeling (bathroorrs, 
kitchens, heating systems) for ev- 
ery one prospect in new construc- 
tion. If it is permissible to project 
the Bay City experience to the na- 
tion as a whole, we would foresee a 
total two-year potential of 9,000,- 
000 bathrooms, 9,000,000 kitchens 
and 9,000,000 heating systems, as 


against a reasonable expectation of; the initiative in the sale; contrac- 
1,800,000 bathrooms, kitchens and | tor-dealers, as a group, have been 
heating systems in new construc-/| too busy with new construction to 
tion during the same period... | pursue modernization sales aggres- 
“A second fundamental revealed sively. 

in the survey data lies in a com-} 

parison of past remodeling activity | “The history of Bay City homes 
with contemplated (or planned) |since 1946 indicates a past re- 
activity. Remodeling, in the post-| modeling activity which we may 
war period, has represented an ‘in- consider mathematically as 1. 
sistent’ demand in the sense that Against this, the survey of buying 
customers in most cases have taken intentions indicates a future ac- 


The Oregonian gives you sales 
leadership with greatest circula- 
tion 3 ways: City homes, City & 
RTZ and Total. 
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ELECTRIC REFRIGERATORS 
Brand Number of 


Brand Se 
Position In Place Families 
1 Frigidai ow 
rigidaire .. J 
2 Kelvinator ° 10.2 
3 10.0 
+ 92 
5 87 
6 7.0 
7 5.3 
8 49 
9 42 
10 3.8 
86.7 
Brands .. 13.3 


20 Other 
*From the findings of a study 


71 3. 2 
made in October, 1952, for Domestic Engineering. 


Brand Preference of Appliances in Bay City, Mich., Homes* 


GAS RANGES 
Number 


ESryvveunabheZ 
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Table IV 


ELECTRIC RANGES 
Number 


Brand um % 
In Place Families 


CONVENTIONAL WASHING MACHINES 
Brand Number of 
In Place Families 


243 
15.7 
9.6 
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15 Other Brands ....34 


tivity of 4. Thus, in the next two 
years, the potential for remodeling 
can be four times as great as past 
actual activity in remodeling. 
“During the last 12 years, many 
dealers in the building industry 
have practically turned their backs 
on modernization. At the same 
time, millions of homes have be- 
come older, to provide a constant- 
ly-expanding backlog of moderni- 
zation business. As we see it, pent- 


up needs, desires and demand 
constitute a tremendous concentra- 
tion of sales opportunity for manu- 
facturers, distributors and whole- 
salers, and contractor-dealers in 
the next few years.” 


@ The study indicated that the 
average age of houses in Bay City 
closely approximates the national 
average. Of the 563 studied, 24.5% 
were more than 50 years old, 9.7% 


were 41 to 50 years, and 11.8% 


|were 31 to 40 years old. At the 


other end of the scale, seven-tenths 
of 1% were less than one year old, 
and 19.4% were from one to ten 
years old. A considerable amount 
of remodeling has been done in 
these homes since 1945, as indi- 
cated in Table I. 

The plumbing fixture industry 
is launching an intensive campaign 
to sell the “second bath” or “bath 


and one-half” idea. The Bay City 
study seems to indicate a fertile 
field for such promotion, inasmuch 
as 83.1% of the homes have only 
one bathroom and 1.8% have no 
bathroom, whereas 26.5% of all 
home owners stated that they had 
space in the existing structure for 
the addition of an extra bath. 


® More than half (51.7%) of ex- 
isting tubs are of the old-style 


The Oregonian reaches 


ditties. the Oregon 


MORE WOMEN 


than any other 
Selling medium 
in the Oregon Market 


sells 


by more grocers... 
to more readers in 


It’s simple! The Oregonian deliv- 
ers the most newspapers into the 
most homes . . . so The Oregonian 


the most products for the 


most advertisers! 


More support for your product. . . 


D, OREGON 


Lorgest Circulation in the Pacific Northwest 
223,688 Daily; 285,112 Sunday 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY MOLONEY, REGAN & SCHMITT, INC, 


iem 2....... 


|“leg” variety; three families out 
of five do not have tile, wallboard 
or similar wall coverings in the 
bathroom; nearly 16% have no 
floor covering in the bathroom. 
Only 32.1% of the homes now have 
either a shower stall or a shower 
|in the tub, but nearly 20% plan 
to add shower facilities. Thus 
bathroom modernization may in- 
volve a broad variety of products 
in most cases—ranging from 
plumbing fixtures to wall and floor 
|coverings, and from medicine 
cabinets to new heat distribution 
| devices. 

| Researchers found that a full 
30% of home owners are still 
heating with hand fired coal and 
that many did not have central 
heating systems. They concluded 
| that a big field exists for remodel- 
jing and modernization in home 
heating equipment. é 
8 Of the 121 home owners (215% 
of all home owners) who reported 
a definite intention to remodel 
their kitchens within two years, 
14.1% plan to spend more than 
$1,000 for such remodeling, and 
9.1% plan to spend between $600 
/and $900. About one-quarter h@pe 
| to be within the $100-$500 a 
| and 6.6% are committed to - 
|penditures of less than $100. Al- 
most half—47.1%—of those = 
| plan to modernize their kitchéns 
have not determined how mut 
| money may be involved. ¢ 
Extremely interesting a 
| present saturation of major ap 
|ances, and of buying intenti@ns 
| with regard to those applian 
| were developed in the study, 
| are shown in Table II. 

As might be expected in the 
| of the newer appliances, intenti 
| to buy indicate a larger market 
'these products in the next 
|years than in all past years. 
| example, only 12 homes now have 
| window or unit air conditioners, 
but 20 homes plan to purchase 
|them. Only 13 homes have waste 
|disposers in their kitchens, but 
37 plan to put them in. Similar 
| showings are made by dishwash- 
ers and clothes dryers. 


‘Toledo Blade’ Joins the 
Locally Edited Gravure Group 

The Toledo Blade has joined the 
Locally Edited Gravure Magazine 
Group, increasing the group’s cir- 
culation by 164,520 and bringing 
total membership to 13. The only 
Sunday newspaper section carried 
| by the paper is its own, the Toledo 
Blade Pictorial, which it prints in 
Cleveland. 

The Locally Edited Group has 
been in existence since 1942 and 
began as a single newspaper sec- 
tion issued by the Louisville Couri- 
er-Journal. It has since expanded 
into a group of individually edited 
newspaper sections which are 
printed at one plant in Louisville, 
with the exception of the Denver 
| Post, which prints at its own plant. 
The Blade, also, will continue to 
print its section at its own plant 
for a while at least. Advertisers 
may use all or part of the group at 
special rates by which they pay 
mechanical charges only once al- 
though there is no saving on space 
costs. 


Holmez Joins Hening & Co. 
George E. Holmez, formerly art 
director of Town Advertising, 
Philadelphia, has joined the art 
staff of Hening & Co., Philadelphia, 
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Schieffelin Promotes Hennessy Cognac with 
Newspaper Ads and Offer of Brandy Snifters 


, Nov. 12—Schieffelin | sizes, will continue in seven cities. 
& Co.’s import division, which has 
been experimenting with newspa- 


launched a more ambitious test in 
13 consumer magazines. 
Newspaper ads, which are de- Magazine ads, 
signed to promote sales of flask fifths, are carrying a coupon offer- 
ering an educational booklet on 


RING ame 4-373) (and reverse charges) 


TAR” Witt BE GLAD TO SUBMIT FREE ESTIMATES 


tr 


Sumner said. 


G. W. Suinner, 
rector, said the newspaper series 
per ads for Hennessy cognac, has was a new departure and repre- 
sents an attempt at selling the li- 
queur to the mass market. 

which are for 


advertising di- 


brandy, plus a set of four brandy 
snifters which will 
rectly from Cognac, France. 


|@ Experimental advertising on the 

small flask promotion was tried 
last spring. Seven ads were run in 
|the New York Daily News, twice 
|a week, during March. Sales of 
eta and four-fifth-pint sizes 
were stepped up 


Solid savings | 25% while the ads were running 


and immediately afterward, Mr. 

The success of the New York 
experiment led to similar promo- 
AMERICAN SCREENING CO. 314 Eim St, Perth Amboy, | tions in Chicago and Los Angeles 


be sent di- 


approximately 


How to watch a (39S KING 
MERCHANDISING CIRCUS 


and never miss a thing! 


If your product is sold through retail 
stores the bulk of its sales must neces- 
sarily be in the 1,395 cities in which daily 
newspapers are published. 


There is wide variation in the merchan- 
dising situation in many of these cities... 
different merchants with diffe rent compet- 
itive attitudes...varying adt ertising intensity 
in behalf of other brands...variable consumer 
demand and variable brand acceptance in 


trade areas. 


ACB Research Reports enable a mer- 
chandiser to determine many of the 
variables in each market—to exploit the 
strength and bolster the weakness that 
his brand may have. All or any part of 
the 1.398 cities can be covered and each 
market can then be given the individual 
attention necessary to best results. 

ACB Research Reports are always made 
to the users own specifications as to 
territory covered data contained tre- 
quency, ete. They tell what advertising 
is running in each city on vour brand or 
competitive brands. From this informa- 
tion important decisions can be made on 
sales and advertising strategy. 

Still other ACB Services are available 
to give visual sales tools to salesmen . . . 
to scout new developments . . . advertised 


price reports . . . special auditing and 
certifying services on cooperative adver- 
tising campaigns and many others. 


Send for ACB’s New 
Tell-All Catalog... 


It's brand new from cover to cover— 
18 pages—and as complete as we could 
make it. Describes fully each of the 11 
ACB services. Gives many case histories. 
Gives cost of each service or method of 
estimating same. Has complete directory 
of all daily and Sunday newspapers. The 
state breakdown of 1,769,540 retail stores 
is reprinted from recent U.S. trade census. 
Send for vour free copy today! 


CB reads every advertisement in every daily newspaper 


ACB SERVICE OFFICES 


79 Madison Ave. + New York 16 

18s S. Michigan Ave. « Chicago 3 

20 South Third St. « Columbus 15 
161 Jefferson Ave. « Memphis 3 
51 First St. «San Francisco 5 


Mes : 
ADVERTISING | 
; ECKING BUREAU 


STRATEGY BOARD—Behind the current i for H 


y's cognac are I. M. 

Bomba, v.p. in charge of the import division, ” Schieffetin & Co.; John Glass, ad man- 

ager, New York Daily News; Maurice Hennessy, senior partner, Jas. Hennessy & Co.; 

Harold J. Winter, metropolitan sales director for Schieffelin, holding “Hennessy,” a 

champion St. Bernard; William C. Matthews, president, Abbott Kimball Co., and 
G. W. Sumner, advertising director of Schieffelin's import division. 


in July. This was contrary to trade of brandy could be sold in the mar- 
practice because brandy is usually ket with newspaper advertising, 
associated with holiday and mid- despite the relatively high price 
winter sales. that has to be asked for imported 
But contrary to trade expecta- brandy because of custom duties, 
tions, the sale of Hennessy flasks Schieffelin & Co. decided to un- 
showed a big gain in both cities dertake another experiment on a 
during the time the ads were run- larger scale. 
ning. This was even more surpris- Abbott Kimball Co., the Schief- 
ing since only three ads were used felim agency, designed the special 
in each paper. The Los Angeles booklet to educate and interest 
Times and the Chicago Sun-Times Americans in the romantic story 
and Herald-American were used. of cognac. In addition to the book- 
let and snifter offer, a premium 
# Having demonstrated that flasks offering of a pouring stand for the 


My, 


et * biggest 


Latest ABC figures show that : —Yfyfj L hp 
CHARLESTON has the G : 
LARGEST CITY ZONE 
POPULATION of any city 
in South Carolina: 


CHARLESTON .. .134,698 City Zone (ABC) 
Columbia ......... 127,171 City Zone (ABC) 
Greenville ........ 107,520 City Zone (ABC) 


Charleston is also the S. C. market with the most surplus 
cash—$87,317,000 in surplus buying income left after 
sales in South Carolina's fastest growing county with 
the HIGHEST PER CAPITA INCOME. 


COMPLETE. COVERAGE OF THE CHARLESTON AREA 
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large or fifth-size bottle of Hen- 
nessy is also being offered. 


® This campaign, which started in 
October, will run through the end 
of this month. Three weeks after 
the first premium ads appeared, 
2,000 orders were received for the 
snifter glasses. Ads are appearing 
in the following magazines: 
American Magazine, Collier’s, 
Cue, Esquire, 
Gourmet, Holiday, Life, The New 
Yorker, Outdoor Life, Sports 
Afield, Time and Town & Country. 
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The Status of Radio and TV Stations 
As of Nov. 7, 1952 


Authorized the Air 


AM Stations ........ 2,505 
FM Stations ... 697 
Ty Gees... .. 5 206 


Under Applica- 
On Con- tions 
struction Pending 
2,358 147 302 
622 15 20 
115 91 763* 


| *Actual “live” applications. Federal Communications Commission files 
Field & Stream, | include about 100 additional pre-freeze applications which have been 


abandoned. The commission is in the process of dropping these from 


its files. 


Newspaper ads for the sports-| Names Knollin Advertising 


man’s flask promotion are being 
carried in newspapers in New 
York, Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
Boston, Detroit, Cleveland and 


agency requests run of paper and 
specifies that the client doesn’t | 
want to be placed on the sports| 


International Sales Co., San 
Francisco manufacturer of the na- 
tionally distributed Atlas and 


Western gas furnaces, has appoint- 
Providence. The flask ads are all| ed Knollin Advertising, San Fran- 
two columns on 150 lines. The! cisco, to direct its advertising. Ini- 
tial plans call for direct mail and 


dealer promotion programs. 


pages. The flasks are being offered | Select Flower Pushes Products 


for home use primarily, with the| 
headline: 
Brandy Handy?” 


® Mr. Sumner believes that the 
educational booklet and brandy 
snifters are going to help brandy 
sales over the long run more than 
any promotion that has been tried 
by importers. | 

“People react to advertising in| 
direct proportion to their familiar- 
ity with a subject,” he said. “De- 
partment store advertising has a 
wide acceptance,” he believes, “be- | 
cause most people, especially wom- 
en, have an intimate knowledge of 
department stores and their mer- 
chandise and sales methods. | 

“If we can get Americans to 
know and appreciate the good 
points of cognac, we think we can) 
materially improve our sales posi- 
tion. Our present limited campaign 
is the first step in that direction.” 


® In addition to newspapers and 
general magazines, outdoor posters | 
will be used in January and Feb- 
ruary in Miami and Los Angeles, 
and a huge spectacular sign will 
be used in Times Square from De- 
cember through February. 

There will also be a continuing 
direct mail program to dealers 
through distributors during the 
whole winter season. Point of sale 
material is also being used exten- 
sively, particularly a statuette of 
a St. Bernard dog, which is the 
Hennessy trademark. This has 
proven to be unexpectedly popular 
and many requests have been re- 
ceived for these statuettes from 
bars, restaurants and liquor deal- 
ers. 


To Smith, Taylor & Jenkins 

Firth-Sterling Steel & Carbide 
Corp., Pittsburgh manufacturer otf 
tool and die steels, has appointed 
Smith, Taylor & Jenkins, Pitts- 
burgh, to direct its advertising. The 
company’s 1953 promotion will be 
broadened, and will include ad- 
vertising and publicity in newspa- 
pers, trade publications, trade 
shows, and direct mail. James A. 
Stewart Co., Carnegie, Pa., pre- 
viously had the account. 


NBC Appoints Gaftin 

Mort Gaffin, previously a copy- 
writer for Kenyon & Eckhardt and 
prior to that with McCann-Erick- 
son for four years, has been ap- 
pointed manager of the TV pro- 
motion unit of the spot sales de- 
partment of National Broadcast- 
ing Co., New York. 


‘Lite’ Shifts Hall, Names Scott 


Life has transferred Frank Hall, 
retail representative in its San 
Francisco office, to the Chicago of- 
fice as zone manager. E. Walter 
Scott, recently discharged from 
military service, has been appoint- 
ed to succeed Mr. Hall. 


Aho Joins Allman Co. 

Arvo Aho, formerly with the ad- 
vertising and sales promotion de- 
partment of B. F. Goodrich Co., 
has joined Allman Co., Detroit 
agency. He will work on the truck 
and passenger tire division of the 
Dayton Rubber Co. account. 


Select 


Flower & Display Co., 
“Have You a Little! Brooklyn, will launch an extensive 
| advertising and sales promotion 
campaign in trade publications and 


direct mail. The promotion will 
feature the special services and 
new display creations which the 
company is offering jobbers, na- 
tional advertisers and chain stores. 
Schneider-Stogel, New York, is 
directing the advertising. 


Appoints L. F. McCarthy & Co. 
| Vulean Corp., Cincinnati, has 
appointed L. F. McCarthy & Co., 
Cincinnati, to direct advertising for 
its new Diamond bowling pins. The 
agency also will handle advertising 
for the company’s wood heel and 
shoe last division. 


To Litman-Bremson Associates 

Phil Hantover Inc., Kansas City 
distributor of butchers’ supplies, 
has appointed Litman-Bremson & 
Associates, Kansas City, to handle 
its advertising. R. J. Potts-Calkins 
& Holden, Kansas City, formerly 
had the account. 


Ruse & Urban Names 2 V. P.s 
Ruse & Urban, Detroit, has pro- 

moted Mary Louise Campbell and 

John W. Hughes to v.p.s. Both are 


account executives. Miss Campbell 
joined the agency in January, 1950. 
Mr. Hughes, formerly editor of 
Michigan Food News, joined the 
agency in October. 


Micromatic Promotes Ellis 

Myron P. Ellis has been pro- 
moted to advertising manager of 
Micromatic Home Corp., Detroit 
manufacturer of cylinder and flat 
honing tools. Mr. Ellis joined the 
company in 1942. 


in confidence. 


announcement.) 


SALES DEVELOPMENT 
EXECUTIVE 


If you are looking for a man .. . to take on a challenging sales planning 
and administrative post, who at the age of 35 has 16 years of successful, 
well-balanced experience in Sales Management, Market Development, 
and Merchandising with important national companies . . . i 
careful analyst, sound planner, skillful manager, and administrator . . . 
whose salary is $22,000... your inquiry is invited and will be treated 


Write to P. O. Box 1447 
Grand Central Post Office, New York 17, N. Y. 
(The above address has been retained specifically for replies to this 
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“Have you considered using Kimberly-Clark coated papers ?” 


“yw Re S PAT OFF 


Kimberly-Clark Enamels and 


Coated Printing Papers add 


crisp freshness and sparkling new eye-appeal to reports, adver- 
tising pieces, brochures and house organs — often at remarkable 
savings in cost. ‘'oday—ask your buyer or printer to see new 
Hifect* Enamel, Trufect*, Lithofect* Offset Enamel and 
Multifect*—and compare them with the paper he is now using. 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION, NEENAH, WISCONSIN 
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Gordon Best Names Sigler 

Gordon Best Co., Chicago, has 
appointed Carl Sigler merchandis- 
ing director. Mr. Sigler formerly 
was sales tnanager for Grove Lab- 
oratories Inc., St. Louis; Bauer & 
Black, Chicago, and Andrew Jer- 
gens Co., Cincinnati. 


To ‘Industrial Maintenance’ 

Industrial Maintenance, Phila- 
delphia, has appointed William A. 
Fair its representative in Texas 
and the Southwest 


New Sales Opportunities 
for Fishing Tackle and 
Equipment Manufacturers 


It will pay to investigate this new tackle and 
equipment merchandising medium. Write or 
phone Fred E Owens, Publisher 


oe 7 


Phone Wilmette 4714 


Wilmette, illinois © 


| This Week in Washington... 


What to Do While Waiting? 


By Stanley Cohen 
Washington Editor 

WaAsHINGTON, Nov. 13—What 
does an outgoing administration do 
while it is waiting for its succes- 
sors to move in and take over? 

That's the question facing gov- 
ernment agencies between now and 
Jan. 20, when Republican ad- 
ministrators replace Democrats. 

The answer is being worked out 
on an agency-by-agency basis. In 
the State and Defense Depart- 
ments, for example, there is a seri- 
ous effort to avoid any action 
which will embarrass the incoming 
administration. 

In the domestic agencies, how- 
ever, there is more room for inde- 
pendent action. 

Federal Trade Commission, for 
example, is moving ostentatiously 

|ahead with its plan for studies of 
“where the consumer dollar goes.” 
|Chairman Jim Mead visited the 


fs lS 
Fi tl 
Letter opener, paperweight 

and desk ornament! 

New this year, Ascot’s Dagger 
Lighter — ideal gift for customers, 
triends, business associates 
Nationally advertised, nationally 


recognized! $19.95 at retail. Other 
Ascots from $6.95 to $200. 


| 
. |} Windproof Pocket 


Lighter by Ascot, $9.95 


New Olympiad 


by Ascot ay 
Styled for office gt 
or home! $9.95 ~ 


Dagger Desk Lighter 


Gift packaged or in sheath to 
match the black onyx, beige onyx 
or jade green hilt colors. All 
metal parts are handsomely gold- 
finished. 

Message or monogram may be or- 
dered at slight additional cost on 
lighter hilt or sheath. Write Dept 
AA-3 Business Gift Dept., A.S.R 
Corp., Brooklyn 1, N.Y. 


the world’s most 
beautiful gift lighters 


+ White House this week. On emerg- 
ing, he termed these studies “one 
of the most significant fact-finding 

| programs ever undertaken by the| 
federal government.” He predicted 
| the first of the reports would be 
available “within a few months 
after funds for the work become 
available.” 

These reports are supposed to 
show the percentage of the con- 
sumer dellar which goes to such 
items as labor, materials, sales and 
profits at various levels of pre- 
duction. Many business groups feel 
uneasy about the plan, and it will 
certainly be subject to critical ex- 
amination by the economy-minded 
83rd Congress. 

= e * 

But the Mead statement shows 
that FTC does not intend to look 
to President Eisenhower for its 
signals until Ike firmly establishes 
himself as boss. The consumer dol- 
lar study is apparently going to get 
an enthusiastic endorsement in the 
last Democratic budget, which 
President Truman sends to Con- 
gress in January. From there on, 
it will be up to the Republican- 
controlled Congress to go along—or 
throw it out. If the Federal Trade 
Commission eventually goes ahead 
with its consumer dollar studies, it 
will go to industry for most of its 
data, instead of relying on data 
already existing in government 
files. Preliminary studies show 
too many gaps in existing informa- 
tion. 

“We cannot be content with 
good averages,” Chairman Mead 
said, “for every margin of every 
product will be important to some- 
body and hence we must be highly 
accurate in all parts of our study.” 

FTC will have public hearings 
in December or January, so that 
interested parties will have a 
chance to look over the preliminary 
proposals and indicate whether 
FTC’s ideas are practical. Chair- 
man Mead said the initial studies 
will concentrate on household ap- 
pliances and foods, such as bread 
and cheese. In the appliance field, 
of course, the reports will work 
back to cover components. 

oo e e 


Not all the administration peo- 


ple are going down fighting. Un- 
der Secretary of Agriculture Clar- 
ence J. McCormick takes the future 
philosophically. He told a regional | 
conference of production and mar- | 
keting administration 


committee | 
men he intends to continue sup-| 
porting “enlightened farm meas- | 
ures, whether in a private or pub- 
lic capacity.” | 
“Regardless of partisan political 
differences over farm policy or 
its administration,” he declared, 
“the principle of farmers running 
their own farm programs through 
farmer committees they themselves 
elect from among their own neigh- 
bors has become a proven success. 
“If there is any sincerity at all 
behind cries for decentralization of 
big government, then the farmer 
committee system must be ac- 
|cepted and preserved—not de- 
| stroyed or weakened.” 
~ ~ - 


The Department of Agriculture 
will continue to be a vital agency 

if only because the nation’s need 
for food continues to increase at 
a terrific pace. By 1975, there will 
be five mouths to feed for every 
four in 1950. From a nation threat- 
ened with food surpluses, we con- 
tinue to be a nation facing the 
possibility of food shortages. 

Population growth is working 
lout exactly as the experts antici- 
| pated. By Sept. 1, for example, the 
total U.S. population had reached 
157,505,000—an increase of more 
than 6,370,000 since the big na- 
| tionwide count of 1950. Frank Wil- 
|son, Census Bureau information 
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chief, points out that the growth 
since 1950 is about equal to the 
whole state of Ohio. 

* * . 

National Production Authority 
is reducing its printing and pub- 
lishing division to skeleton size. 
Except for nickel, none of the 
metals used by the publishing in- 
dustry presents any problem of 
immediate urgency. And the supply 
of paper has improved to the point 
where industry groups are recom- 
mending that the government 
drop its “set-aside,” giving pri- 
ority to the government orders for 
certain grades of paper. 

The printing and publishing di- 
vision will be merged with two 
other divisions—pulp, paper and 
paperboard, and lumber and wood 
products—into a new unit, to be 
called forest products division. 

* * ° 


Arrival of Sen. Charles Tobey 
(R., N.H.) in the chairmanship of 
the Senate interstate commerce 
committee automatically means 
that the Federal Communications 
Commission will be on a hot seat. 
Sen. Tobey is something of a mav- 
erick. He’s likely to be critical of 
any FCC decisions which strength- 
en big operators and put small 
firms at a disadvantage. As inter- 
state commerce committee chair- 
man, he’ll be in a position to make 
his annoyance felt. 


George E. Keith Hikes West 


George E. Keith Co., Brockton, 
Mass., manufacturer of Walk-Over 
shoes, has promoted Jerry West to 
supervisor, with responsibilities in 
sales of the women’s shoe divi- 
sion. Mr. West was manager of the 
company’s store at 548 Fifth Ave., 
New York. Henry H. Dahl, for- 
merly buyer and merchandise 
manager of Thayer, McNeil Co., 
Boston, also has been made a 
Keith supervisor. 


Networks Name Kettell-Carter 

Kettell-Carter, Boston radio 
representative, has been appoint- 
ed New England representative of 
the New Hampshire Tri City Ra- 
dio Network, Merrimack Valley 
Radio Network of Massachusetts, 
Relay Radio Network of Rhode 
Island and Massachusetts, the 
Worcester County Radio Network, 
and the North Stations Radio Net- 
work of Vermont. 


Promotes Fredric Volkert 

C. Fredric Volkert, an account 
executive since the agency’s found- 
ing in 1951, has been elected a v.p. 
of Bachman, Kelly & Trautman, 
Pittsburgh. 


W. T. Grant Co. and 
Zeller’s, Canadian 
Chain, to Affiliate 


New York, Nov. 12—W. T. 
Grant Co. has affiliated with 
Zeller’s Ltd., Montreal, which last 
year did a $27,000,000 volume 
through 35 variety stores in Cana- 
da. 

Grant is arranging to buy stock 
in Zeller’s, which will represent 
| the first Canadian investment for 
|the U.S. variety store chain. 
| Zeller’s does not intend to change 
| its operating policies or executive 
staff. The arrangement is thus un- 
|like that made last summer by 
|Sears, Roebuck & Co. when it 
joined forces with the large Cana- 
dian mail order and retail chain 
of Simpsons Ltd. Sears’ expansion 
into Canada involves manufactur- 
ing and store-location policies as 
well as changes in the executive 
setup of the new Simpson-Sears 
Ltd. (AA, July 28). 


® Zeller’s Ltd. earlier this year 
added 17 Canadian stores which 
it bought from Federal 5-10-15 
Cents to $1.00 Stores Ltd. W. P. 
| Zeller, president, and all officers 
| continue unaffected, but the board 
will add Grant representatives. 

W. T. Grant Co. last year had 
sales of $268,000,000. It now oper- 
| ates 492 stores in the U.S., plans 
| to open 36 more in new localities, 
|relocate or enlarge 46 others and 
modernize 27 more. 


Schuller Named Art Director 


Jack V. Schuller has been ap- 
| Pointed an art director of Russel 
M. Seeds Co., Chicago. In the past 
he has been retained by Chicago 
organizations as consulting art ed- 
itor and has operated his own art 
studio, Jack V. Schuller Associ- 
ates, in Chicago. 


Derus Associates 


THE LEADER IN RAPID PRO. 
DUCTION AND EFFECTIVE 
DISTRIBUTION OF RADIO RE- 
LEASES AND NEWS MATS. 


Home Office 14 West Lake St. 
CHICAGO 1 


% REFRIGERATION — AIR CONDITIONING * 


“Power of 


—in an 


For in every community the 


* 


Generally speaking, “Power of the Press” is used in refer- 
ence to the influence of newspapers throughout the nation. 


— and so it spreads its influence. 


And — as a parallel — the newspaper of an industry is 


| e th 


the Press” 
Industry 


newspaper is universally read 


read —and so exerts its 
industry it serves. 


It publishes far-and-away 
tte, 


+ 
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New York 17, 521 Fifth Ave., MU 7-7158 


In refrigeration and air conditioning — there is only one 
newspaper—AIR CONDITIONING & REFRIGERATION NEWS. 


To advertisers it offers — readership. 


than any other publication in its field. 


* 
AIR CONDITIONING AND 
perescensrion Mowe 
THE NEWSPAPER OF THE INDUSTRY 
450 W. Fort Street, Detroit 26, Michigan 


ghout the entire 


more news and advertising 


Chicago 3, 134 S. LoSalle St., FR 2-0903 
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Touché! Hit your Washington targets consistently with dominant lineage in The Star. Advertisers who fence 
every day for tomorrow's sales place their confidence in The Star: Department Store lineage 
(1st 9 months of °52) is more than double the second paper’s; drugstore lineage, 
over 3 times greater than the closest contender. Foil your competition — win sales dominance in Washington 


with a dominant schedule in the dominant Star! 
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The Washington Star 


Evening and Sunday Morning Editions 


Represented nationally by: O'Mara and Ormsbee, Inc., 420 Lexington Ave., NYC 17; The John E. Lutz Co., Tribune Tower, Chicago 11. 
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Normalcy Returns; Media 
Debating This and That 
To the Editor: We're more sur- 

: prised than hurt over the letter 
. from John Musgat, promotion 
manager of the Charlotte Observer, 
reproduced in your Oct. 27 issue 
under the heading “Questions Fig- 
ure on TV Installations in Char- 
lotte.” John departed the Observer 
several days ago to take up work 
in New York, so we haven't had 
an opportunity to discuss his letter 
with him. 

We did discuss this with the 
publisher of the Observer and his 
reaction was interesting—(a) he 
knew nothing of the letter before 
it was mailed; (b) he was sur- 
prised his promotion manager 
would do such a thing; and (c) 


35,175 presidents 
12,913 vice-presidents 
123,213 owners or partners 
28,624 general managers 
47,271 other key executives 
pay for and read The Rotarian. 
They have what it takes to buy 
what you sell. 


The Voice of the Advertiser 


This department is a reader's forum. Letters are welcome 


he wasn’t in the least bit interested 
in correcting the impression it 
gave. Which puts it up to us. 

Digging through the rather bit- 
ter verbiage of John’s letter, we 
draw the conclusion that he thinks 
our TV estimates are (1) exces- 
sive; (2) have no basis of research; 
(3) and that if you had identified 
the estimates as being issued by 
Charles H. Crutchfield, all readers 
would have discounted them. 

As for Numbers (1) and (2), 
WBTV's set estimates are based 
on a 36-county area survey made 
for the station in June, 1952, 
by the American Research Bureau, 
augmented by RTMA figures for 
bonus counties not surveyed, and 
kept up to date from month to 
month on the basis of reports from 
area TV distributors. The ARB 
survey employed the most modern 
research techniques. 

Again, Mr. Musgat apparently 
missed the point completely in 
reading the questioned item in 
your issue of Oct. 6. It plainly 
states that the estimate of 244,842 
TV sets is for the WBTV area, 
which is quite another thing from 
“metropolitan Charlotte” on which 
he received an estimate from us of 
20,000 sets. The population of what 
is generally called “metropolitan 
Charlotte” (Mecklenburg County) 
is 196,160. The population of the 
area covered by WBTYV is 3,915,900. 


of Radio Station WHAS and Television Station WHAS-TV 
371,134 DAILY * 300,970 SUNDAY 
REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY THE BRANHAM COMPANY 


Our circulation is not limited to 
metropolitan Charlotte nor is the 
Observer’s. Certainly John is 
aware of that. 

We are not quite sure whether 
the statement in John’s letter that 
readers could evaluate our figure 


properly if it had been identified | 


as issued by Charles H. Crutchfield, 
was intended to suggest that Mr. 
| Crutchfield is an over-enthusiastic 
“circulation estimator.” But on the 
|chance that it might be so inter- 
preted by some of your readers, 
we would like to point out that 
both WBT and WBTV have a well 
earned reputation for conservative 
promotion. Through the years, we 
have employed BMB, Pulse, Hoop- 
| er, Nielsen, SAM, and Videodex in 
order to obtain facts for advertis- 
lers. Our budget for outside re- 
| search in 1952 alone will be around 
| $12,000, and we'd be happy to see 
|the Observer tell your readers what 
| their comparable figure is... 
J. R. CovincTon, 

Assistant Vice-President, Sales 

and Promotion, Jefferson 

Standard Broadcasting Co., 

Charlotte, N.C 

— . —_ 
Knowledge of Jones Issues 
| Important to Agency Men 
| To the Editor: Just want to tell 
you I fully agree with your entirely 
| justifiable self-praise on Page 3 of 
| the Nov. 3 issue. 

Your Duane Jones coverage has 
made me clear in my own mind as 
to the personalities and issues in- 
volved, I think it is important for 
me as an agency man to have this 
information. I think you have per- 
formed a distinct service to all 
agency men who are seriously in- 
terested in their businesses by 
printing it. 

There are few things more ir- 
ritating to agency men—whether 
we admit irritation or not—than 
the charge that we are ivory tower 
inhabitants, playboys living in a 
phony world of our own. It’s un- 


ated that impression, but you and 
I know that the accusation is gen- 
erally undeserved. 

However, it weakens the be- 
lievability of our claim that we are 
capable of understanding the re- 


fortunate if some of us have cre-| 


Advertising Age, November 17, 1952 


alities of markets and our clients’ | ket would, I know, be of particular 
businesses, if we are unwilling to| interest to the members of our dis- 
face up to the realities of our own | tribution organization on the West 


business. 

ADVERTISING AGE continues to be 
the most valuable publication that 
comes to my desk. The excellence 
of your Jores coverage is only one 
of many reasons why. 

PHELPS JOHNSTON, 
Vice-President, Campbell- 
Mithun Inc., Chicago. 

e . 
Reader Is Revolted 

To the Editor: My reaction to 
the enclosed Barbasol ad was one 
of quick repulsion—almost nausea. 

If an advertiser needs to put at- 
tention-getting gimmicks like this 


T nen with 4ough bearde 
ae 


in his ads, he should get another 
product! 

It is a disgrace to good adver- 
tising for magazines to admit this 
caliber of solicitation for publi- 
cation in their magazines—it cer- 
tainly adds nothing to their repu- 
| tations. 

ALICE ANDERSEN, 
Assistant Advertising Mana- 
ger, Van de Kamp’s Holland 
| Dutch Bakers, Los Angeles. 
+ + s 
Western Market Study Goes 
'to Scott Paper Men 

To the Editor: Your Oct. 20 is- 
sue was a very interesting one. 
Particularly interesting to us was 
the article on the western states. 
Your analysis of the western mar- 


| 


|Coast. Therefore, it would be 
greatly appreciated if you could 
send six copies of this particular 
issue to Mr. H. E. Fitch, c/o Scott 
Paper Co., 712 Bendix Bldg., Los 
| Angeles 15, and also four copies to 
Mr. J. D. Bowden, c/o Scott Paper 
Co., 1602 Tower Bldg., 7th and 
Olive Way, Seattle 1, Wash. 

If for any reason you do not 
have this number of copies avail- 
able then possibly you could send 
one copy to each of these men and 
they in turn could circulate it 
among their District Managers. . . 

Again congratulations on an ex- 
cellent issue and many thanks for 
any help you can give us on the 
above request. 

JOHN J. NEVILLE, 

Advertising Department, Scott 

Paper Co., Chester, Pa. 


= 
Phoenix Chamber Pleased 
with Western Coverage 
To the Editor: We in Phoenix 
were particularly pleased with the 
liberal space in your Oct. 20 edition 
devoted to the West—particularly, 
of course, to Phoenix and Arizona. 
It is gratifying to us Arizonans 
to know that a magazine of the 
scope and coverage of ADVERTISING 
AGE would portray graphically the 
growth and development which is 
taking place in our community and 
state. 
Lewis E. Haas, 
General Manager, Phoenix 
Chamber of Commerce, Phoe- 
nix, Ariz. 


e © a 
Calls Production Tips 
‘A Real Service’ 

To the Editor: I have just been 
handed a copy of your “Tips for 


| the Production Man” booklet, and 


want to tell you that you have 
done a real service to a great many 
people in bringing this out. 

It is full of valuable, quickly 
grasped information, which today 


|is vitally important. In a word, 


terrific. 
STAFFoRD D. Ossorn, 
Assistant Advertising Manag- 
er, Reed & Barton, Taunton, 
Mass. 
* e * 
Explains Discrepancy in 
Winnipeg Population Figure 
To the Editor: On Page 70 of 
your Oct. 26 issue is a letter from 
Gordon C. Allison of the Winnipeg 
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Tribune referring to figures in the 
Business Year Book published by 
The Financial Post (Maclean- 
Hunter), which you reproduced in 
your Sept. 29 issue. 

The disparity in population fig- 


ures is explained by the fact that} 
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Rexall Celebrating 


10,000th Broadcast 


of ‘Amos ‘n’ Andy’ 


Los ANGELES, Nov. 11—Rexall 


| 


Plenamins, on counter displays 
‘and with a _ specially designed 
wrapper. Counter displays carry 
a picture of “Amos 'n’ Andy” and 
}a reference to the 10,000th show. 
| Batten, Barton, Durstine & Os- 
| born is the agenoy for Rexall. 


after this BYB went to press, the | Drug Co. is conducting one of its | 
Census Bureau revised its figures| biggest promotional campaigns to| Promotes Ray Hollenback 


for greater Winnipeg. 

The BYB figures on household. 
ers is for Winnipeg only, not for 
the metropolitan area, the latter 
figure not yet being available. 

R. A. McEAacHern, 

Editor, The Financial Post, 
Toronto. 


_ 8 @ 
Legal View of Agencies 
Goes to Affiliated Members 
To the Editor: May we have per- 
mission to reproduce, in our 
monthly publication, the “Net- 
worker,” the article apyearing on 
Page 1 of the Sept. 22 issue of your 
publication entitled “Agencies Are 
Not Independent Contractors,” 
[covering a speech] by Morton 
Simon? 
Proper credit will, of course, be 
given to your publication. 
FRANK G. JAPHA, 
Executive Secretary, National 
Advertising Agency Network. 
. e 7” 


‘Must’ for Mail Sellers 

To the Editor: Do you have tear 
sheets or reprints of “Essentials of 
a Good Mail Order Ad” which ap- 
peared in the July 28 issue of your 
publication? If available I would 
greatly appreciate having 60 copies 
for distribution to members of the 
Mail Selling Club of Boston. 

This article should be a “must” 
for those interested in mail order 
selling, and for that reason we 
would greatly appreciate having 
the tear sheets or reprints as noted 
above. 

Joun D. Burcoyne, 

Sales Promotion Manager, 

O.M.S. Mail Advertising, Bos- 

ton. 


Coe Adds Three Accounts, 
Appoints Wroath, Mutty 

Coe Advertising, Syracuse, has 
been appointed to direct advertis- 
ing for Prosperity Co., laundering 
and dry cleaning equipment man- 
ufacturer (formerly handled by 
Barlow Advertising); Textile 
Marking Machine Co., laundry and 
dry cleaning marking equipment, 
and G. A. Braun Inc., blanket 
fluffing machines manufacturer, 
all of Syracuse. 

The agency has named Bernard 
F. Wroath art and production di- 
rector, and Joseph C. Mutty an 
account executive. Mr. Wroath for- 
merly was art director of Oneida 
Community Ltd., Sherrill, N. Y. 
Mr. Mutty previously was associ- 
ated with Barlow Advertising, 
Syracuse. 


Blaw-Knox Promotes Hauck 


The chemical plants division of 
Blaw-Knox Construction Co., 
Pittsburgh, has promoted Charles 
F. Hauck to assistant sales mana- 
ger. Mr. Hauck will continue his 
present duties as the division’s 


mark the 
radio’s “Amos ’n’ Andy” (CBS), 
Nov. 16. 

Pages in Collier’s, Country Gen- 
tleman, Life, Look and The Satur- 
day Evening Post, as well as 
newspaper space throughout the 
country, are being used to pub- 
licize the historic broadcast. 


Local Rexall franchise holders | 


are being supplied with news- 
paper mats, publicity stories and 
advertising mats. Store display 
kits supplied the druggists include 
window banners, pennants and 
counter cards. 

A feature of the point of sale 
material is a “Radio Celebration 


10,000th broadcast of 


Johnson Motors, Waukegan, II1., 
/manufacturer of outboard motors, 
|has promoted Ray Hollenback to 
assistant sales manager. Mr. Hol- 
| lenback formerly was district sales 
| representative in the Ohio-West 
| Virginia territory. 


|To Wilson, Haight & Welch 
Penn Metal Co., Boston and New 
| York maker of metal lath and ex- 
panded metal, has appointed Wil- 
son, Haight & Welch, Hartford, to 
handle its advertising, effective 
Jan. 1, 


| 
‘Joins Cecil & Presbrey 
Jayne Smathers, formerly of J. 
Walter Thompson Co., has been 
| added to the radio-TV time buying 


Sylmar to Yambert-Prochnow 


Sylmar Packing Corp., Los An- 
geles packer of Sylmar olives and 
sauce and other specialty foods, 
has appointed Yambert-Prochnow, 
Beverly Hills, to handle its adver-| 
tising and merchandising. A cam-' 
paign using radio, magazines and | 
direct mail is planned. 


Two Join Smith, Hagel 
Judith Gorlin, formerly with 
Joseph Katz Co., and Joseph Har- 


111 


tung, previously with Royal & de 
Guzman, New York, have joined 
Smith, Hagel & Snyder, New York. 
Miss Gorlin is a space buyer; Mr. 
Hartung is assistant art director. 


ABC-TV Signs Tootsie Roll 

Sweets Co. of America, Hoboken, 
will sponsor the Paul Whiteman 
“TV Teen Club” (ABC-TV) start- 
ing Nov. 22 at 7 p.m., EST, for 
Tootsie Roll. Time was bought 
through Mosell & Eisen. 


A GOLD MINE of INFORMATION! 


That's the just 
OF ADVERTISI 
s 

banded 


lished ENCYCLOPEDIA 
G by ad-man Irvin Graham, 
ge manual with more than eleven 
entries and illustrations covering 


s. ing, printing, duction, 
public relations, publicity, and related fields. 
If you're an advertiser, copywriter, produc- 
tion man, researcher, space salesman, ac- 
count executive, layout artist, printer, sales 
manager, or anything else connected with the 
advertising field, then this book is a must 


for your everyday 


Departmen: A, 


Price is $6.50. Order your copy today. 


Package.” This highlights Rex-| staff of Cecil & Presbrey, New 
all’s top-selling vitamin product, ! York. 


FAIRCHILD PUBLICATIONS, INC., 7 E. 12 ST., NEW YORK 3 


sales promotion manager. In his 
new post he will coordinate the} 
sales efforts of the division’s! 
branch offices at New York, Phil- | 
adelphia, Birmingham, San Fran-| 
cisco and Pittsburgh. He also will} 
direct sales for the chlor-alkaii de- | 
partment and the synthetic fuels | 
and low temperature processes de- | 
partments, Pittsburgh. 


Donnelley Corp. Boosts Two 
Reuben H. Donnelley Corp.,! 
New York, has promoted Hamil- 
ton B. Mitchell to eastern mana-| 
ger of the direct mail division, | 
succeeding H. G. Davis, who has 
retired. Mr. Mitchell formerly was 
eastern sales manager. David M. 
Ostrom, an executive salesman, 
has been named assistant eastern 
manager under Mr. Mitchell. 


Musgat Joins Moloney, Regan 
John Musgat, formerly promo- 
tion manager of the Observer, 
Charlotte, N. C., has been appoint- 
ed promotion manager for Molon- 
ey, Regan & Schmitt, New York. | 


“It 1s like Easter 
every Sunday now. 


one clergyman wri tes 


Attendance drives by 
churches and synagogues have tradition- 
ally been church-by-church operations. 

How could the level of attendance for 
all be raised? Wasn't there a way to give 
all congregations—Protestant, Catholic, 
Jewish—the benefit of a united appeal? 

A start had already been made in this direc- 
tion. City-wide drives in the mid’30’s had been 
successful; so had the regional drives of the 
United Church Canvass, formed in 1942. 

Could this same principle—co-ordinated 
with individual local drives—be applied to step 
up churchgoing on a national scale? 

To do it, 19 major religious 
groups organized the Religion in y 
American Life Program in 1949. h 
Each November a nation-wide at- 
tendance drive is conducted under 
its banner. 

Mass techniques of advertising 
are brought to bear . . . with Amer- 
ican business and industry, local 
and national, contributing the 
space in newspapers, magazines, on outdoor 
posters, and time on the air. 

During last November's drive, the newspa- 


per space donated to the drive alone would wrote. 


ie le ON, 


4 


Senne ee eS ar 


en eas 


church attendance has increased 25% to 30%. “It's 
like Easter every Sunday now,” one clergyman 


fill 2700 full pages. 14,000 posters and 95,000 
car cards were displayed. Advertisements and 
editorials appeared in national magazines. 
Thousands of television and radio spots were 
contributed. 


At a conservative estimate, nearly $5 million of 
advertising was contributed to Religion in Ameri- 
can Life. Religion in American Life reports that 


Thus through the Advertising Council and 
its volunteer agency, the J. Walter Thompson 
Company, advertising’s mass techniques have 
been placed at the service of Religion in Amer- 
ican Life . . . bringing to the nation’s churches 
and synagogues the benefits of mass advertis- 
ing which they could not have achieved on 
a church-by-church basis. 


J. WALTER THOMPSON COMPANY 


420 LEXINGTON AVE., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


New York, Cuicaca, Detrorr, San Francisco, Los ANGELES, 


SEATTLE, 


Wasnincton, D. C., Miami, Montrrear, Toronto, 


Mexico Crry, Buenos Armes, Monteviveo, Rio De Janemo, Sio 
Pav io, Santi1aco (Cure), Lonpon, Panis, ANTWenp, Frankrurt, 
Mitax, Jouannespunc, Port Evizasetu, Care Town, Dunsan, 


Bomaay, Carcurra, New Deni, Sypwey, 


MELBOURNE, 
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Bulova and Academy| 
Agree to Tone Down 
‘Oscar’ in Ad Copy 


WasuincTon, Nov. 12—The Fed-| 
i eral Trade Commission today 
4 clamped down on the use of the} 
famous motion picture “Oscar” to 
: promote the sale of Bulova 
Os watches 
nt The commission went after the 
Academy of Motion Picture Arts 
and Sciences, which authorized 
Bulova to use its Oscar in its ads 
It also directed its fire at Bulova 
Watch Co. for using the Oscar in 
a way which might mislead the 
public 


IT’S IN THE BAG 
when you use photos in your 
promotions. Surveys prove 
people prefer them. Pictorial 
mags. and newspapers reach 
top circulations because of 
them. SINGLE PRINTS or 
money-saving sub. avail- 
able. Write for FREE Proof- 
book No. 11 

EYE*CATCHERS, Inc. 
- 207 E. 37th St., N.Y. City 16 


Both organizations immediately 
entered into stipulated agreements 
to eliminate techniques which FTC 
criticized. Under the agreement, 


Academy of Motion Picture Arts! 


and Sciences is prevented from 
giving uncontrolled permission for 
advertisers to use “Academy 
Award” and “Oscar” for products 
which have not been subject to an 
award of merit or achievement in 
the field of motion pictures. 


® The association may continue to 


license the use of the words, how- 
ever, if it requires the advertiser 
to state that the use of these terms 
does not imply that his product 
has won a meritorious award rem | 
the academy. 

Bulova is required to state in its | 


ads that the terms are used under | 


a licensing agreement and are not 
representative of any meritorious 


award made on the basis of com- | 


parative tests with other watches. 


Mau Leaves PR Post 
Margaret Mau has resigned as 
public 


cinnati producer of radio shows. 


WESTERN 


LIVESTOCK 
JOURNAL 


y Wit livestock ranche 


Pacific Slope farmers have 


) are available as a unit w 
TRIO. 


Ma The CROW TRIO 


subject of copy or months 


GIVES YOU TOP COVERAGE OF THE PACIFIC 
SLOPES TOP FARM INCOME GROUP 


rs make up the top income 


group of all Western Agriculture. Here is an unpar- 
alleled market for products and services needed to 


maintain mechanized operations. 


Mr Recent surveys indicate that this segment of 


many times more invested 


in their operations than other farming groups. 


ae y you can get premium coverage of all of 
| the West's best farm markets by using the CROW 
TRIO. The Livestock, Dairy and Cash Crop markets 


hen you use the CROW 


places no restrictions on 


of insertion. Get all of the 


worthwhile circulation without the waste of mass cir- 


culation. Call or write one of the following for details: 


Herman C. 
Don Il 
Crow Public 


IN THE EAST 


New York 


cisco, Los A 


Wonacott, 


Schimpff, Advertising Manager or 
Assistant Advertising Manager, 
ations, Los Angeles 58, California 


Peck & Billingslea, Chicago, Billingslea & Ficke, 


IN THE WEST 
McDonald-Thompsor Company — San Fran- 


ngeles, Seattle, Dallas and Denver 


CROW PUBLICATIONS 


relations director of Mc-| 
Arthur-Sampson Enterprises, Cin-| 
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Los Angeles (Los Angeles and Oranye 
Counties), population 4,367,911 

San Francisco-Oakland (Alameda, Contra 
Costa, San Francisco, San Mateo, Marin 
Counties), population 2,240,767 . 
- viene (San Diego County) population 
San Jose (Santa Clara County), popula- 
tion 290,547 

San Bernardino (San Bernardino County), 
population 281,642 

Sacramento (Sacramento County), popula- 
tion 277,140 

Fresno (Fresno County), 


Stockton (San Joaquin County), 
lation 200,750 


nn 


population 276,- 


2nNaAN ew 


STOCKTON ADDED—When AA published the above map in its Western Market 
Issue on Oct. 20 the Stockton metropolitan area, which includes all of San Joaquin 
| County, was inadvertently omitted. Stockton, the eighth metropolitan area in 
| California, has been added, and AA reprints the mop to keep the record straight. 


| Silbert Says Xmas 
| Outlook Is Rosy 


Cuicaco, Nov. 13—Theodore H. 
Silbert, president of Standard Fac- 
tors Corp., today warned that a 
Christmas buying rush may catch | 
many retailers with low inven- 
tories. 

Mr. Silbert predicted that Christ- 
mas business this year will, in gen- | 
eral, exceed that of last year. How- 
ever, he added: 

“Retailers were burnt on inven- 
tories last year and the year before, 
with the result that many chains 
and stores are operating at rock- 
bottom inventories this year. They 
obviously wish to avoid the Janu- 
ary mark-downs, but in some cases 
inventories are so low that it ap- 
pears they may run short on mer- 
chandise for the Christmas rush.” 


e Mr. Silbert’s forecast of good 
Christmas sales was based on 
clients’ reports to Standard Fac- 
tors, a company dealing in finan- 
cing. According to Mr. Silbert, the 
following is the outlook in the re- 
tail field: 

1. Jewelry stores will better their 
1951 Christmas sales by 10% 7o and 
their total 1951 volume by 7% 

2. Variety store volume will run 
10% above last year during Christ- 
mas and 8% above last year’s total 
sales. 

3. Clothing shops and chains will 
top their 1951 sales 10%—for 
Christmas and the entire year. 

4. Stores selling household appli- 
ances will exceed their 1951 
| Christmas sales by 5% to 10%. 
| 5. Radio-television sales during 
| Christmas will be 20% over last 
| Christmas. 

Mr. Silbert said the one excep- 
tion to the happy Christmas out- 
!look is the retail liquor store, 
which he predicted will fall below 
last year’s Christmas volume. 


| Buticaps Co. Names Frank-Gold 


Buticaps Co., Los Angeles, divi- 


sion of Stanley Drug Products, | 
appointed | 


Portland, Ore. has 
Frank-Gold, Los Angeles agency, 
to handle its advertising. Cooper- 
ative advertising, point of = 
chase, salesmen’s aids and spo 
radio in cities in —— the as 
uct is sold will be used. 


Vandivert Joins ‘McCall's’ 

Rod Vandivert, formerly with 
the advertising department of The 
Atlantic Monthly, has joined the 
advertising sales staff of McCall's, 
New York. 


1952 


Consolidated Grocers Corp. 
Boosts Freeman to Ad Post 
Alaric E, Freeman has been pro- 


| moted to coordinator of advertising 


and sales promotion for Consoli- 
dated Grocers 
Corp., Chicago. 
He joined the 
company in 1950. 

Prior to his 
present promo- 
tion, Mr. Free- 
man was adver- 
tising and sales 
promotion man- 
ager for the C. D. 
Kenny division 
of Consolidated 
Grocers in Balti- 
more and most 
recently he was director of adver- 
tising for the Reid Murdoch divi- 
sion in Chicago. 


A. E. Freeman 


Chesty Sponsors Telecasts 
of Indiana Basketball Games 


Chesty Foods Inc., Terre Haute, 
Ind., manufacturer of Chesty po- 
tato chips, will sponsor telecasts of 
Indiana University Big Ten bas- 
ketball games this winter over 
WTTV, Bloomington, Ind. 

The Chesty contract covers ten 
home games for Indiana, starting 
Dec. 20. Ruben Advertising Agen- 
cy, Indianapolis, is the agency. 


H. K. Porter Promotes Kemper 

The Watson-Stillman fittings 
division of . K. Porter Co., 
Roselle, N. J., has appointed Jack- 
son Kemper general manager. Mr. 
Kemper will be responsible for all 
operating and sales activities of 
the division, formerly known as 
the Watson-Stillman Distributor 
Products division, of which he was 
sales head. 


JUST ASK FOR MARIE: 
Call WAbash 2-8655 and ask for 
Marie Maize on. your next multi- 
a : 


R SHOP, 
Chicago 5 


q Dearbo orn St 
yur 23rd successful year 


store panel tests 


SPRINGFIELE 
e 


tailored for you 


%* Burgoyne pretesting in these 15 
representative test cities will have the 
same validity for you — as for im- 
portant national grocery and drug 
advertisers (such as brands shown). 


%*% The activity of your product and 
promotion will show up fast in the 
“over-the- 
"sales . . . and that of com- 


monthly-audit-reports of 
counter’ 
petition. 


% With Burgoyne facts Management 
will give you the green light for your 


program. 


% Ask for our October Data File .. . 


for 1953 planners! 


SYRACUSE 


@ Busy cross section New York 

A hub of the 

a No. 1 

test market rich ‘in ‘all good 
business essentials. 


7 engage industry . 955 
plonts . . . 102,858 employes 

sass million value added 
ennvally « . - $259 million poy- 
roll. 


@ $65 million annuci income 
to 13,452 farms. 


@ 1951 wholesale soles $695 


million . . . 1951 retail sales 
million . . . stores 
164 million. 


@ Net effective buying income 
per family $4,239! 


@ The Syracuse HERALD- 
JOURNAL and POST-STANDARD 
210,344 morning and evening 
circulation gives 100% coverage 
of city zone and entire market 
areo.* 


* 1950 United Stotes 
and ABC for March 31, 


Census 
1952. 


Burgoyne rocery é&r Drug . om 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 


CINCINNATI 2 
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UNUSUAL LOOKING NEWSPAPER PLANT—Pictured here is the building used by 

the two Cox papers in Springfield, O.—the Daily News and Sun. The entire plant 

was recently modernized and expanded, with 22,000 square feet added to the 

original 45,000. The building, opened in 1928, has an Italian Renaissance style 

of architecture and the new addition--which can be seen partly at the left—harmonizes 
with this design. 


credit executives to press within 
their own institutions “for a more 
enlightened public relations pro- 
gram.” 


Davis Jeers at 


Supermarket Owners 
Join Schwegmann to 
Battle Fair Trade 


New Or EANS, Nov. 11—A fight 
against state and national fair 
trade laws was mapped here at a 
meeting of members of the Na- 
tional Independent Supermarket 
Committee. 

They met with John Schweg- 
mann Jr., partner in Schwegmann 
Bros. supermarket, one of the lead- 
ers in the fight against fair trade. 

At the meeting were B. E. Webb, 
St. Petersburg, Fla.; Walter Fred- 
erich, Miami; Irving Axelrod, 
Houston; William Anderson, An- 
derson, S. C., and Joe Abram, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Florida 
independent Supermarkets Assn., 
Jacksonville. 


a Mr. Webb said the group will 
“spare no expense” in supporting 
Mr. Schwegmann in his fight 
against the fair trade law. The 
latter is presently involved in a 


litigation in federal district court 
in which Eli Lilly & Co. is seeking 
an injunction restraining him from 
selling Lilly drugs at cut rate 
prices. 

Those at the meeting said they 
intend to pool their ideas on fair 
trade and that the committee's 
main efforts, in addition to court 
fights, will be to “educate the pub- 
lic” about the trade laws. 

Through an educational cam- 
paign, “we intend to put public 
pressure on the politicians,” Mr. 
Webb said. The ultimate goal is 
the repeal of state and federal fair 
trade acts. 


WCSC to Televise Soon 

WCSC, Charleston, S.C., has re- 
ceived a license to construct a 100,- 
000-watt television station in 
Charleston. The station is expected 
to be in operation over Channel 5 
in several months. Charleston at 
present has no TV outlets. 


Joins Fulton, Morrissey 

Robert J. Wanamaker has joined 
Fulton, Morrissey Co., Chicago, as 
a copywriter. Mr. Wanamaker for- 


merly was a copywriter for Flor- 
sheim Shoe Co., Chicago. He has 
served also as assistant advertising 
manager for Inland Rubber Corp., 
Chicago. 


$15 BILLION 
TREASURE HUNT 
NOW UNDER WAY! 


STAKE YOUR CLAIM 
IN THE NEGRO MARKET 


Strike it rich! A little digging with the right 
tool will pay off big in sales and profits--and 
the right tool to use in the vast Negro market 
is their own Race publications, the newspapers 
and magazines they welcome into their homes 
No one can afford to overlook a market of 15 


million people spending $15 billion a year on 
every conceivable type of merchandise-—espe- 
cially when a large portion of this market can 
be claimed at little effort and cost. Negroes are 
intensely loyal to their own publications; they'll 
respond to sales messages they see there; so 
be sure your message reaches this $15 billion 
market—and reaches it the best way! For full 
detalis write Interstaie United Newspapers, 


Fifth Ave., N. Y¥., serving America’s leading 

advertisers for over a decad 

ONE EXAMPLE: ° publication that 
: Th eam of this 

rich market, you st the New Courter— 


1 can't 
read by 1.500.000 Nenr 
seek Color comics, magesine section, and news 
section help make it merice’s most complete 
weekly newspaper. Tell the Nexro-—you'll sell the 
Negre! Act nowt 


Banks’ Efforts 
to Merchandise 


New York, Nov. 13—Banks have 
never adequately merchandised, 
advertised or sold their facilities 
to the public, and, for the most 
part, they “lack an advertising 
policy.” 

Emphasizing this point in a talk 
before Bank Credit Associates, 
Mortimer J. Davis, executive v.p. 
of the New York Credit & Finan- 
cial Management Assn., asserted: 
“Banks have a commodity to sell 
just as real as the merchandise on 
a store’s shelves, which is that 
over-worked, hackneyed and 
abused thing called service. 

“Has any bank ever published a 
really effective, compelling ad- 
vertisement or any dynamic pro- 
motional material which would 
make a depositor switch his busi- 
ness from one bank to another?” 
Mr. Davis asked. 


@ “Why doesn’t some bank pre- 
pare a clean-cut advertisement 
listing five good, cogent and com- 
pelling reasons why a company or 
an individual should deposit his 
money or do business with that 
bank in preference to any other? 

“The present stuffy, cold ads 
that appear occasionally in news- 
papers leave one flat and unin- 
spired,” Mr. Davis said. 

Pointing out that less than 10% 
of all estates of deceased persons 
are handled by trust institutions, 
Mr. Davis said that this low per- 
centage is attributable to the fact 
that the public knows very little 
about trust services, particularly 
how they operate or what they 
cost. 

Credit and loan officers can do 
more for their depositors by a 
knowledge of human habits than 
by an ability to interpret statistics 
or balance sheets, he declared. 


es “If you are to progress,” Mr. 
Davis told the assembled bankers, 
“you will have to cultivate person- 
al friendships with depositors and 
borrowers so they wil] come to you 
first and freely with their internal 
business problems. You may have 
to go back to school, many of you. 
and become more fully informed 
on current marketing methods. 
production and distribution prob- 
lems. 

“Also, you'll have to understand 
how swiftly moving sales trends 
and advertising programs will af- 
fect the sales and profit potentials 
of your customers. Unless you can 
intelligently discuss these things 
you will fall behind in the march 
of business progress.” 

Reporting that the time has long a 
since gone by when banks could 
exist merely by being depositories 
or sanctuaries for other people’s 
money, Mr. Davis urged bank 


McClatchy Newspapers 


THE SACRAMENTO BEE ° 


THE MODESTO BEE ° 


Bee. 


Nationgl Representatives . . . O'Mara & Ormsbee, inc. 


THE FRESNO BEE 


ike California 
without the 


mea ON 


Pa SERN IEE TS By ke 


Twice the buying power of Balti- 
more! Twice the food sales of San 
Francisco! Twice the drug sales of 
Pittsburgh!* That’s California’s in- 
land market — the Billion Dollar 
Valley of the Bees. But don’t expect 
to cover it with coastal California 
papers. You need inland California’s 
own papers—The Sacramento Bee, 
The Modesto Bee and The Fresno 


*Sales Management's 1952 Copyrighted Survey 
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Haig & Patterson Moves 

Haig & Patterson, Detroit pro- 
ducer of visual sales and training 
aids, including talking slidefilms, 
has enlarged its facilities and 
moved to 15 E. Bethune St 


To Manson-Gold-Miller 


Sharpe Mfg. Co., Minneapolis 
designer and maker of Sharpees 
sportswear, has appointed Man- 
son-Gold-Miller, Minneapolis, to 
handle its advertising 


PralePapon *2”  % 


Sys 


BEST-TEST never wrinkles 
— curls — shrinks. Excess 


Page tubs off clean 
he MEN, FOR THE GRAPHIC ARTS A MUST 
“ny A size for every purpose Sold 
wo by Stationery, Artist Supply ond 
5 val lng Photographic Dealers every 
mane, where 


UNION RUSBEE & ASBESTOS CO 
reent “4 


NOW?-—Vincent Impelliteri, mayor of New York, and August A. Busch Jr., 


preparation for lighting the brewer's new spectacular. 
will representative for the brewery; at right, 


president 
of Anheuser-Busch, grasp the switch toggle (disguised as a bottle of Budweiser) in 


At left, 
James 8B. Orthwein, 


Phil Regan, good 
v.p. of D’Arcy 


Advertising Co. 


Johnson Elected President 

Mrs. Bea Johnson, director of 
women’s activities, KMBC-KFRM, 
Kansas City, has been elected 
president of Gamma Alpha Chi, 


national professional advertising 
fraternity for women. This is the 
second time she has been elected 


HORSES—That’s the Anheuser-Busch team of Ciydesdoles in the foreground, which 


the company president drove into Times Square to start the 
the lighting of the sign (upper center). 


Anheuser-Busch Makes a Big To-Do About 


to this post, having held it previ- | 


ously during the 1946-1948 term.| turns the 


Its Budweiser Spectacular on Broadway 


New York, Oct. 11—Nobody just | sign, these days. 
juice on for an electric| For one thing, the cost of having 
| your product gaudily celebrated in 


SRE yi 


world. 


t Like this bridge on the Inter-American highway in 
El Salvador, the new Spanish-language edition of 
LIFE INTERNATIONAL will soon provide a new 
link between North and South America. 

Edited by outstanding Latin American journalists, 
LIFE EN ESPANOL will portray each fortnight the 
needs, hopes and successes of both continents, It will 
have the same picture impact 


that distinguish LIFE 


And by showing democracy’s progress and prod- 


and clarity of text 


in the U. S. and around the 


EN ESPANOL, 
edition of LIFE 


Your 
for Profits,” 
call us at Time-Life Build- 
ing, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20, New York. 


A new bridge between the Americas 


ucts, by bolstering its trade in ideas and goods, LIFE 
1 like the world-wide English-language 
INTERNATIONAL, will 
good will not only between the Americas but also 
throughout the free world. 


Export Advertising 
please write or 


INTERNATIONAL 


For further facts and a free guide to “Planning 


neon is considerable. For another, 
the chance to parlay the sign into 
a circus is nearly irresistible. 

Take last week when Anheuser- 
Busch opened its sign on Times 
| Square. The St. Louis brewery 
|brought down its team of eight 
| Clydesdales, and had its president, 
August A. Busch Jr., to drive the 
huge draft horses from Madison 
Square Garden. 

The Clydesdales, huge beasts 
weighing a ton each, were in town 
anyhow; the brewery was showing 
them at the National Horse Show 
in the Garden. 


# After Mr. Busch got his unique 
conveyance into Times Square, the 
brewery had a celebration on the 
Astor Roof, in honor of the “Broad- 
way Opening.” And sure enough, 
Mr. Busch and Mayor Vincent Im- 
pelliteri switched the switch and 
the sign came on. 

It’s quite a sign, reproducing the 
eagle in A-B’s trademark in full 
color, and the bird is only 55’ tall, 
with a 65’ wing span. Thanks to 
animation, the eagle flies, winging 
through six positions. Below the 
eagle is the team of Clydesdales, 
nine times life size, ten miles of 


tubing, and with 48 positions so 
the illusion of an eight-horse team 
in motion can be achieved. 

Then there’s the word “Bud- 
weiser,”’ employing a i5’ B, and 10’ 
lower case letters, and _ 10,000 
lamps. 


Further, there's a traveling mes- 
sage, worked by remote control 
from the Palace Theater Bldg., 
with the message decoded and set 
up in 10’ letters. 

The sign was built by Artcraft 
Strauss Sign Corp., and D’Arcy 
Advertising Co. is Anheuser- 
Busch's agency. 


Dowd Agencies Appointed 
by Mum and Shoes Firm 


Bristol-Myers Co., New York, 
has appointed John C. Dowd Inc., 
Boston, and Dowd, Redfield & 
Johnstone, New York, to handle 
advertising for its Mum lotion de- 
odorant products, effective Feb. 1. 
Doherty, Clifford, Steers & Shen- 
field, New York, now has the ac- 
count. 

Laird, Schober & Co., Haverhill, 
Mass., shoe manufacturer, also has 
appointed the Dowd agencies to 
direct its advertising. Retail Ad- 
vertising Analysts, New York, had 
the account previously. 


increase 


Central Illinois Telefilms Bows 


Mace Advertising, Peoria, has 
formed a TV film production com- 
pany, Central Illinois Telefilms, 
which will go into operation about 
Nov. 24. Robert D. Stamm, who 
has been operating his own in- 
dustrial film studio in Houston, 
will head the new operation as 
technical director. Robert W. 
| Keith, production manager for the 
agency before being recalled to 
| service, will be sales manager. 
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October Advertising Pages and Linage in National Magazines 


Official Figures as Compiled by Publishers Information Bureau 


Publications with an * report directly to ApverTisinc AGzé 


a oa > ee ~ ee i oa Sebel. tenet. Oct Oct. “han Och. don bet 
Oct. Oct. Jan.-Oct. Jan.-Oct. ct. b lan.-Oct. Jan. -Oct. : n.-Oct. .< ‘ .- Oct. -Oct. 
1952 «19512Ss«:1952 1951 1952 1951 1952 1951 Youth 1952 1951 1952 1951 1952 1951 1952 1951 
ou 
Weeklies, hhemnecsend Semi-Monthlies American Girl . 26.0 215 2243 1862 1.163 9.203 96.248 79.887 
*Capper’s Weekly .......... 45 6.5 42.7 50.0 9.978 14,556 95.622 112.042 Boys’ Life -... = = = — Wa soe 5799 9.252 
toceristion es Leaaheds 30.5 27.3 220.3 223.9 12.635 11,301 91.200 92.622 | sone q . e 3 ; as $ 160 3°549 5" 30'602 32'572 
UM cane edie nsdeas 148.9 184.0 1,259.5 1.4073 101.214 125.060 856.215 956,693 pen Road vee 8. . : 99'061 37086 
= 762 854 7502 8210 32.653 36,588 278.267 352,093 ‘Scholastic Magazines ........ _424 266 _2359 _231.3_ er 11,184 _99.061_ —_97,086 
BE Gaia Saducclnes warenk 21.0 189 1528 1609 21022 19858 158522 — 168,953 Total Group 1028 859 7405 6692 46,553. 41,712 362,681 323,729 
Life . 365.2 465.0 3,100.7 3,346.9 248,197 316.192 2,107,812 2,274,943 “Not published in July and August. *Not published in August. “Not published in June, July and August. 
i 130.9 147.2 1139.7 1.2878 100.073 774.709 875,451 
RR 413.7 3712 2953.6 27555 177.246 159,121 1,265,742 1,181,729 Outdoor & Sports 
oa 294.3 3089 2548.2 2,396.3 123.451 129,580 1.069.049 1,006,214 SAnerican Rifleman 68.0 599 550.4 474.0 29,156 25,708 236,158 
er ae 53.2 70.7 433.7 4404 22369 29.672 182.171 =: 184.831 pit a Stream &7 5861 5878 S679 26929 4067 224033 «283,662 
“presytrian ER GRES 225 16 1427 # 115.7 9.462 4.855 man | wea Se 4186 464 1934~—Ss«801 3780 8391 947 
SSturday Evening Posi 4127 4300 3.5081 3.6579 280,581 305,900 2,382,606 2.486.186 f*Munting & Fishing 13 65 7723 862799 ae CUES CUO ass 
*Saturday Review ...... 888 599 5838 5090 37283 25161 245.126 216,824 e 67.2 649 S498 5396 28,831 Hers $1'187 343 
j 143 108 1193 1184 6.149 
*Sporting News ..... 43.7 398 295.4 285.3 47.373 43.147 . 313.807 : 309.581 say s2e)CCO 5039 25175 22655 212695 216.096 
U's. News & Wort’ ee Se eee ee eee Seen oeenere’ Oe Gro “250 R006 “Zres Teese 139484 128660 iie0.02% iiazs2i 
| oer arenre 245.7 177.3 1,891.1 1,343.0 103,137 74,398 +=—_—-793.845 + _ 563,670 tCombined with Ouidcorsman in’ February 1951; no danuary 1951 issue. 
ear 2,687.4 2,846.0 21,9773 21,9654 1,456,389 1,572,757 11,916,612 12,158.875 
tFive issues in October 1952; four issues in October 1951. ||\Changed from 1,050-line page to 1.000-line page on Aug Science & Mechanics 
. 31, =. {Four issues in October 1952; five issues in October 1951. Not included in totals. §Only full-page units Mechanix Illustrated ..... 81.7 77.4 737.7 670.8 18,302 17,332 165,222 150,263 
accepte Popular Mechanics 159.3 149.9 1,484.3 1.2748 35,693 33.579 332.476 285,54 
: Ww 7 Popular Science 137.4 151.8 1,245.2 11872 30,768 34.010 278.913 *ee 204 
: omen’s t*Science & Mechanics 79.5 64.3 399.5 315. 780, 14, : 
: 374 4434 $4181 102,54: 866,032 765,709 
: *American Family .... . 26 158 165.7 1045 10911 6,783 71,107 44849 ,, otal Group ............ 378.4 3.4 3,467.2 3,418.2 102,543 99,299 , 
Better Living ...... 488 359 3721 1617 20.916 15,393 159.436 69,310 | +October-November issues combined. 
*Everywoman's |....... 63.7 S11 4098 2751 27,308 21.915 175.784 117.940 
paw g A ol a6 20a3 S593 1352 «Foor «ans «= S509 ©6= as ~Maagazine Linaqge Trend. Fiowes in thousand 
ousekeeping ..... oe le ‘ ‘ 4 4 , a t 2, igures in Thousands 
*Holland’s Magazine ......... 241 249 (1827 (1953 10,350 10,693 78,792 83,860 g e Linage 
GE, oacssncnsssccccss 614 495 4374 4365 26323 21.198 187,353 186.886 
Ladies’ Home Journal . . 1234 1571 9285 1.1443 83.923 106815 631,290 777.954 
McCall's Magazine... ‘. 989 «- -9N0s712-.4—s«'722:9~=S «67.257 «61.862. 484.360 ©=—-491.431 WEEKLIES 
Parents’ Magazine ........ 77.0 1061 6229 6578 32967 45.401 266.790 281.760 1952 
Seventeen ........... : 78.9 74.7 1,0206 1,013.5 53.637 50,776 693,980 689,082 
Today's. Woman 779 931 ‘5509 ‘642.7 33,402 39,897 236.190 275,568 | | ger. 1.456 
*Western Family: 
Southwest Edition 46.9 46.1 3726 3768 20.126 19,755 159,553 161,748 2 
©#Mountain Edition .. 418 40.7 310.0 70.2 17,834 17.456 132,482 30.153 | SEPT. 65 
#No. Calif. Edition ... 428 438 3304 335.7 18362 18,798 141669 144,013 
seNorthwest Edition 446 43.7 3405 361.3 19,121 18.741 145.037 155,084 1951 
’Wom: See ate 92.0 942 7060 6618 39.438 40.329 302.371 283,483 573 
Woman's Home Companion 89.0 107.2 6596 7858 60.517 72.889 448.474 534.242 | OCT 
otal Group ......... Ts91 12271 90295 91698 594.918 633,768 4,704,248 4,850,673 
“Started publication in May 1951. "See note at end of linage tabulation. “Started publication in September 1951. 
General 
§*American Artist ... 358 324 2697 2979 15,042 13,602 113,263 125,105 
*American Forests _. 339 329 1681 1632 14.238 13.832 70,658 ‘600 
American Legion ... 227 239 1827 1625 9557 10.020 76,840 68.336 
American Magazine 27.3 ©3312 2650 2936 11.473 13,904 111,284 123290 
: ME paper ccasnae 313 ©=- 23.4 193.1 3.408 10.012 85.140 82,922 
ME occ chcteess 406 280 2495 1811 54 11.767 104.690 76,012 
H *Christian Herald ie 55.0 54.6 23,610 3,432 172,153 158,459 
#’Columbia ........ 85 102 58.1 55.6 5.797 6.916 39, 37.816 
3 ose 200 200 1430 1 3.640 26.026 90 
: Cosmopolitan... .. * 349 442 3492 4023 14.934 18.908 149,549 172.384 
*Eagle Magazine... . 6.7 59 61.8 56.5 2.817 2.475 26.450 23.748 
; bony en 67.3 62.8 $60.9 496.7 45.744 42.670 381,533 f 
ks agazine pees noe y y J J 7.992 5,748 47.799 39,517 
eee 795 824 5539 6187 54.060 55.993 376637 azoeag | Detective & F iction se i. | 
*Extension ...... 30.2 284 1993 2129 20828 19.563 137.104 146,531 | Dell Men's Group ........ 3 2 158. 
Gourmet ......... a 314 415 2225 2978 13.421 17.758 95.172 127.541 *Popular Fiction Group . 14.9 M2 = 138.2 “¥1 
*Grade Teacher... ; 57.4 373 3189 2662 25318 16.446 140.649 117.375 #t*Sport Men's Group .. 747 293 332.0 249. 
Harper's Magazine bs 22.7 20.3 176.5 165.7 9.460 8.507 73,900 69.434 | *Thrilling Fiction Group .... 11.7 12.2 121.3 112.8 2,740 
rere ae 77.3 82.0 633.4 621.2 52.552 55.721 430,465 422,185 Total Group . 456 4506 453.2 15,990 27,329 282.77 245. 
t*Improvement Era . 36.2 29.6 290.1 289.4 15,199 12,713 121,892 124,203 thot included in ‘totals. “¢0nly three publications in group prior to September 1952, when Master Detective was ad 
nag scans neon =e =e | vey = : of ery ph 151,922 Group was not published in January 1952. $ 
jotor as 5:6. 056.0.8bs0 3 i . y i 5 463,321 
National Geographic eS 39 33.0 388.7 360.3 124% 7.854 92.426 85.690 Form 
wr World ......... ; 8.700 20.232 190.187 170.168 : 
Promenade em 283 31.0 210.6 2173 12,141 13,299 90,176 93.205 a lg ers ws Caeetch ats is br 7 - 351 36.412 356,718 327 
r eeeeee . . 
— i nr ae a a men potas 1119 1133 4 ©=928.0-Ss«91.3-—s«47.965 © 48,537 «397.730 390 
* { rt Farm & Ranch—Southern 
fiSspore °22 27. 43 68 683770 aks | 2KO9 «38.385 g.eee | Aaricuturist ss... 380423 3B 3635 25.887 8B 2G TIA 247 
‘own & Country 86.8 136.6 719.6 755.1 58.269 91,756 483,223 507.146 | {Progressive Farmer ........ 110.5 97.1 931.4 796.6 . 
: MM cchake its cutss 48.2 43.8 313.6 3067 20.654 18.783 134,665 131,585 Successful i soesenes 99.0 15.8 _ 925.5 _ 934.2 _ 43,851 _ 52,065 _ 415,700 __42 
*Yachting ............. .. 67.9 56.3 8427 7585 39.925 33,104 494.508 446198 | Total Group .......... 5170 546.2 45139 44495 300034 ~316,697 2,622,731 2.582, j 
Total Group ... {169.0 ilea3 “95043 Gai37 Gis.742~ G19.647- 5.059.208 Z950307 | {See note at end of linage tabulation { 
§Nct published in ‘July ‘and ‘August. tLarger page size (429 lines) in 1951. Not included in totals. tSeptember-October & 
4 issues combined. |||No January 1952 issue. Newspaper Sections (I) 
(Nationally distributed ; 
Home with Sunday newspapers) gl 
American Home .. 83.3 98.7 598.1 627.4 52,621 62,305 377,658 396,350 American Weekly .......... 49.1 38.8 370.8 454.0 41,715 38,577 362,296 452,561 
Better Homes & Gardens 194.1 203.9 1,345.6 1,440.9 122580 128.864 849990 910502 Parade ............... 518 44.7 367.7 387.3 43,965 37,952 312,026 328,86) 
*Flower Grower ....... 397 36.9 5039 4020 16.688 15.484 211.992 168.785 | This Week Magazine ..... | _ 83.1 707 6374 635.3 70,562 60,100 541,305 490,792 
Mouse Beautiful <<... 221.3 206.6 1.1256 1,073.2 139,760 130.527 710.760 677.765 Total Group . 184.0 “154.2 13759 14766 156,242 136,629 1,215,627 1,272, 
House & Garden if: 150.9 143.0 860.4 8826 95.328 90.311 543.166 557169 | §Changed from 1,000-line page to 850-line page on May 11, 1952. 
Living Miscwige 125.5 22 378 0 402 1 79.276 52520 365.152 253.875 
jagazine ||... ‘ 6 52127 _ 46,093 409.306 _ 362.300 Sect 
Total Group ............. 938.9 7989 6,000.9 5,288.7 558,380 473,584 3,468,024 3,326,746 Newsp oo fons (11) 
Fashion Firt'3. Markets Gr 31.6 31.7 2549 256.0 31,550 31,651 254,425 255,601 
ae irs arkets Group ...... r : t . J \ . 
ee ; sud 74.4 71.2 821.9 832.2 a. 919 30,584 352, N.Y. Herald Tribune- 
CR So casiicesse- on 103.7 1166 887.0 1,035.2 44.465 50.026 380.551 aaa 008 This Week ........... 25.0 29.1 293.3 356.1 21,251 24,662 249,071 302,160 
Harper's Bazaar ........... 146.7 1679 1.0746 1.1508 92.679 106113 6791026 727234 New York Mirror Magazine. 495 419 3851 4140 48502 41.848 381.157 — 413,400 
Mademoiselle ........... ates 79.9 84.0 970.6 1,051.3 34,280 36,071 416,465 451.353 New York Times Magazine .. 166.1 166.1 1,528.5 1,512.3 141,262 141,115 1.299.300 1,285,340 
 __ ehniaeipepaeess 157.5 211.7 1,406.8 1,667.8 — 99,541 133.275 825.110 1,026,277 , Puck—The Comic Weekly .... 159 162 1293 151.0 _ 30,479 _ 31,034 _ 247,138 __289.066 
Total Group ............. 562.2 651.4 51608 5,737.3 302,884 : 2,653,793 gr eee 288.1 0 25911 26894 273,084 238,659 2,431,091 2.545.567 
= , — wee ‘Changed from 1,000-line page to 980-line page in June 1952. 
Movie-Romance-Radio 
Dell Modern Group: All figures in the following groups were compiled by Advertising Age 
Modern Soren Se 438 40.9 334 9 342.4 19.648 17,532 143,500 146,762 
OS OO eee . v i Y 839 151,553 149, 
Screen Stories ............ 39.0 37.2 292 304.0 16,743 15,925 125.539 130°309 _ Comics Magazines 
—— True Confesions—Motion — as 08 208 | 1d American Comics Group: 
. ion Picture .......... ; ' 4 14121 13514 125.685 109, 
; True Confessions <... |||: «= «358 = «398 = 343.9 © «3761 ©5338 = 17.047 -—«1a7'S14 del ang | (Total 2 Units) ...... ne a a ii i ic i in 
Hillman Women’s Group .... 126 119 1124 ~»# 1167 5.405 5.117 48.356 50,311 oo Ny debe 35 5.0 21.0 24.3 1,323 1, 7,938 9.1 
Hillman Romance 2 Group 5.3 8.6 51.7 68.5 2,291 3,661 22,231 29/396 | ssarchie Comic “Group 7.0 65 33.5 31.0 2,646 2.457 14/595 12.845 
Fawcett Comics Group 2.0 35 24.5 40.3 756 1,323 9,261 15.239 
ye  —aegella i ee yy 100.193 i zHarvey Comics Group 75 55 35.5 30.2 2835 2079 13419 11.416 
Movie Stars Parade... 223 219 2026 1986 9'591 9.395 87,084 85.217 a, Be ot we — SE oon — _ 
guteulie toa Grow 7 3» Ss ae fe oe 67.666 (Total 3 Units). 30.0 30.0 150.0 150.0 11.430 11.430 57,150 57.150 
- ‘ . ; Red Unit 10.0 100 50.0 50.0 3.810 3.810 19. 19,050 
jn y RD ees ; ‘ 27.3 30.1 248.5 265.0 11,711 12,918 106,731 113,767 Blue Unit 10.0 10.0 50.0 50.0 3,810 3,810 19,050 19.050 
Revealing Romances 157 140 1376 «= 1338 = 6.690 «6,085 59,503 57,339 y Yellow Unit ee ee a es ee, > ee 
ain tee thas 6 190-207 1852 2071 8.214 8802 79.278 8,961 | Total 2 Units) 70 «147 «1000 07 646 5,586 37.856 44.230 
rue a lomen's roup: . : " 
play... 420 469 3449 3806 17,990 20.095 147,808) 63.215 Zed nll 300 73):«CiOs«iSC38 3973 sAwoor «20790 
Radio-TV Mirror 28.1 256 2359 2525 1203 10982 101.08 los210 | gant tnt . 60 30 40 330 2268 17 12,29. 
True Experience... 31.0 6276 «= 289.7 261.7 «= 13,306 = 11.826 = 107.050 112.217 ually ‘Come Group. 45 35 237 20 LO 1323 8.930 7938 
True Love Stories 309 27.7 250.0 2657 13245 11.883 107162 113.989 | ‘Standard Comics Group see es OE SE CTE; 
True Romance . 29.7 288 2544 2765 12731 12362 1091425 ligeso | Total Group . 223 285 2432 2996 8.442 10,775 92.225 113.013 
True Story - 60.8 62.2 490.0 525.2 26,053 26,648 209.985 225,120 September-October issues combined. <Not included in totals. ° 
|). ee 594.5 5778 49085 5.1684 255,017 247,703 2153,735 ~2.216.981 
Not included in totals. §Started publication in August 1951; no May 1952 issue. — Canadian National Weekend Newspapers (Rotogravure Linage) 
yy Figur SS ee in roll even Fawcett. Ideal and True Story groups include all advertising carried ba Gutvle 685 67.9 498.0 510.0 68.530 67 882 497.938 509.983 
ee ON Taree en See Oe a ee Se Gee Me Acc. 715 613 5108 5176 71534 61.299 510899 517635 
Me WS 5 5<csnsc snus 824 918 7085 7626 78.253 87.237 673.237 724,664 
+zWeekend Picture Magazine 84.0 938 630.2 938 81.938 91.462 623.206 91.462 


495.4 4528 4,574.7 3,955.1 207,905 190,060 1,916,643 1.659, T7002 DIR317 “216418 682074 “1752282 ' a 
81.0 50.0 $579 468.7 33,°967 24789 275 960 et 4 Total Group ......... 2224 “221.0 1.7173 1.7902 218317 “216418 1.682.074 1,752, 
40.4 328 356.0 333.1 944 13.734 149'335 139764 +Started publication on Sept U1. 1951. Not included in totals. , 

170.3 156.3 1,286.3 1,138.0 107,598 98,750 812,910 719,215 | ‘ 

1078 118.2 1,016.3 895.8 66,374 72,765 625,933 551,705 Canadian 
46.4 34.1 335.4 287.7 19,843 14,582 143,582 123,181 


Gal “G5R2 B2266 TOE W52,631 ~ 414,640 5924363 “3,390,266 | Canadian Homes & Gardens. 57. 
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- Pages — — 
Oct Oct. Jan.-Oct. Jan.-Oct. Oct. Oct. 
1952 1951 1952 1 1952 1951 
| 53.2 64.6 403.4 446.5 36,171 43,960 
Gacieon's $03 883 5962 6211 54.611 60,025 
Mayfair 63.8 61.7 503.6 535.6 43,403 41,975 
Reader's Digest 
U Edit 103.0 88.5 745.0 669.0 18,746 16,107 
freon E tition 107.0 94.0 762.5 678.0 19,474 17,108 
Revue Moderne 30.2 35.5 248.0 278.8 20,315 24,154 
Revue Populaire 38.5 42.4 280.8 306.9 26,961 845 
Samed: 40.0 48.8 280.9 351.4 27,987 138 
Saturday Night 97.7 106.3 791 817.0 66.434 72,275 
tTime-Canadian 186.7 _192.3 1,430.9 1,397.0 _78.400 _ 80,780 
Total Group “910.2 ~ 947.7 69060 “7,051.3 467,205 505.619 
tFour issues in October 1952: five issues in October 1951 
Foreign 
Life International 58.1 411 558.3 446.4 39,525 27,965 
Newsweek-European 33.3 43.0 351.5 362.8 14,000 8,060 
Newsweek. Pacific 102.5 £0.5 951.7 754.3 43.050 33,810 
R 0 t 
“‘eutien 400 765 4355 7525 7,280 13,923 
Australian 52.5 50.0 533.5 374.0 9.555 .100 
British 71.0 56.0 584.5 392.5 13,206 10,416 
Caribbean 85.0 87.5 777.0 628.0 15,470 15,925 
Danish 43.0 28.0 300.5 176.5 7,310 4.700 
Finnish 6.0 11.0 58.0 63.0 1,116 2.046 
French (Belgium) 59.0 56.0 527.0 494.0 10,325 9.800 
French (Intercontinental) 50.0 440 404.0 359.0 7,700 


Advertising Age, November 17, 1952 
Lines — —— —_—— Pages _—-— ~Lines - - 

Jan.-Oct.  Jar.-Oct. Oct. Oct. .-Oct. = Oct. Oct. Jan.-Oct. Jan. -Oct. 
1952 1951 1952 1951 1952 1951 1952 1951 1952 1951 
274,281 French (Paris) .......... 91.0 94.0 691.0 651.0 15,925 16,450 120,825 113,925 

403 ana 430 French (Provincial) ....... 96.0 94.0 695.0 655.0 16,800 16,450 120,655 114,625 
347,152 364,219 French (Swiss) .......... 32.0 34.0 261.0 269.0 5,600 5,950 45,675 47,075 
German (Germany) is 80.0 46.0 532.0 309.0 14,560 8,372 824 56,238 
135,590 121,752 German (Swiss) ... 32.0 32.0 243.0 262.0 5,824 5,824 43,226 47,684 
139,321 123,396 = Iberian eeey 14.0 ce 14.0 — 2,548 — 2,548 —_ 
168,662 189,610 Italian 46.0 43.5 412.0 378.0 7,912 7,482 70,854 002 
196,499 214,946 Japanese at ahen 34.0 31.5 332.5 180.5 5,712 5,292 860 30,324 
196,417 245,82 Japanese Troop . aia 28.0 32.0 246.5 245.0 5,096 5,824 44,863 590 
538,086 555,528 Letin American (English) 7.0 6.5 96.0 43.5 861 800 11,806 5,352 
601,300 . Mexican re ; 86.5 78.0 732.5 617.0 15,743 14,196 133,406 111,664 
3,590,193 2.037.933 New Zealand 27.0 25.0 257.0 187.0 4,914 4,550 46,774 034 
. Norwegian 21.0 16.0 160.0 152.5 3,570 2,720 27,200 25,922 

Portuguese ‘ 92.0 82.5 836.0 697.5 16,100 14,438 146, , 
South African . 59.0 68.0 589.0 522.0 10,561 12,172 106,531 93,418 

Southern Hemisphere 54.0 53.0 496.5 430.0 9,824 9,646 81,532 78,2 

Swedish 50.5 36.5 368.0 315.0 9,393 6,789 993 61, 
379,695 3,450 {Time-Atlantic 69.4 68.2 765.5 590.4 29.155 28,630 321,580 248,010 
147,610 152,388 Time-Latin American 93.7 105.0 923.7 $47.0 340 100 388,010 356,020 
399,750 316,800 Time- Pacific 62.5 55.3 572.8 443.3 26,250 23,240 240,520 186,200 
Vision 51.2 38.8 391.1 220.5 21,490 16,310 164,090 92,680 
pe 130188 Total Group ...... 1,713.2 1,613.4 15.0826 128182 434217 402,740 3918839 3,306,328 
108,717 72, tFour issues in October 1952; five issues in October 1951. §Started publication in October 1952. Not included in totals. 

141,414 125.762 

51,085 29,997 NOTE: All sectional advertising of Everywoman's, Family Circle, Woman's Day, Farm & Ranch—Southern Agriculturist and 
10,800 11,656 Progressive Farmer is reduced by application of a ratio figure to each advertisement; this ratio is the circulation of the 
92,195 86.450 particular edition carrying the advertisement to the total circulation of the magazine. For example, if a page advertisement 
70,700 82.250 appears in an edition representing 15% of the total circulation of the magazine, it is counted in the totals as .15 pages. 


Sie Send to Handyhot S.M. Orr, who has joined John Oster 

Adam F. Hepp has been pro- Mfg. Co., Racine, Wis. Mr. Hepp 
moted to sales manager of the has been regional sales manager 
Handyhot division of Chicago Elec- in the Chicago area for the past 
tric Mfg. Co., succeeding G. W. two years. 


R&R Gets Nox-Rust Account 
Ruthrauff & Ryan, Chicago, has 
been named to handle advertising 
for both the rust prevention and 
Mastics divisions of Nox-Rust 


Chemical Corp., Chicago. Trade, 
business and consumer publica- 
tions will be used. Cruttenden & 


Eger, 


Chicago, 


agency. 
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important customer 


and start 


a chain reaction 


There are 1,500,000 TIME International read- 
ers in more than 100 free countries around the 
world. 


What sort of audience are they? Perhaps 
the most important fact about them is that 
practically all TIME International subscribers 
hold positions of influence in business, the pro- 
fessions, or government. What they approve, 
buy, use . . . sets the pattern for thousands of 
others everywhere. 

In a single International Edition of TIME... 
in all four . . . in any combination of two or 
three regional editions, advertisers can direct 
their messages to any part of the free world— 
and pay only for those regions they wish to reach. 


TIME 


International 


The Important Magazine Everywhere 


Latin American Edition + Atlantic Edition 
Pacific Edition - Canadian Edition 


ADVERTISING OFFICES: New York + Atlanta + Boston 
Chicago + Cleveland + Detroit « London + Montreal + Paris 
Philadelphia + St. Lovis + San Francisco + Tokye + Toronto 
Zurich. 


Publishers Appeal 
‘Bogus’ Type Case 
to Supreme Court 


WASHINGTON, Nov. 11—A brief 
filed yesterday with the U. S. 


| Supreme Court starts an appeal by 


the American Newspaper Publish- 
ers Assn. in the case of the Inter- 
national Typographical Union’s de- 
mands to be paid for setting 
“bogus” type. 

The Supreme Court last Oct. 
13 agreed to rule on the case after 
the publishers appealed a circuit 
court ruling in Chicago which up- 
held the practice. 

Elisha Hanson, general counsel 
for the ANPA, filed the brief. 

The ANPA contends that the de- 
cision of the court of appeals is 
contrary to the National Labor 
Relations Act because services are 
not performed for the employer 
in the process of setting “bogus” 
type. 


® The situation occurs when an 
advertiser submits his ad to a pub- 


| lisher in a matrix form. The plate 


is made directly from the matrix, 
but ITU regulations demand that 
typesetters set all copy in the ad 
in type, even though such type is 
never used. 

Payments demanded by the 
union for setting this type, the 
ANPA says, are exactions for serv- 
ices not performed or to be per- 
formed. 

It also is argued that the mere 
fact that employes engage in a 
physical operation that has no re- 
lation to the purpose of their em- 
ployment does not make the prac- 
tice legal. 

The brief cites the prohibition 
in the National Labor Relations 
Act against payment for service 
not performed or to be performed. 


Buccello Boosted to Bank of 
America Advertising Head 
Henry L. Buccello has been pro- 


|moted to advertising manager of 
|the Bank of America, San Fran- 


cisco, succeeding Lou E. Town- 


send, who has retired. 


Mr. Buccello began his career 
on the editorial staff of the Des 
Moines Register and Tribune. He 


| went to San Francisco in 1946 as 


advertising manager of Butler 
Bros. Subsequently he was an ac- 
count executive of Charles R. Stu- 
art Advertising, San Francisco, a 
member of Bank of America’s ad- 
vertising department, and north- 
ern California sales manager for 
the Columbia Pacific Network. He 
reentered the bank’s service a 
year ago. 


Vale Heads Radio and TV 


George P. Vale has been ap- 
pointed radio-television director 
of Paul-Taylor-Phelan, Toronto 
agency. He has had 13 years’ ex- 
perience in radio broadcasting, 
saies promotion and advertising. 


Cabot Elects Wallace V. P. 


Harold Cabot & Co., Boston, has 
elected Joseph R. Wallace a v.p. 
He joined the agency in 1949 from 
Lever Bros. Co. to do account sery-~ 
icing and market research. 
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itsTRUE CHINA 
. dud it’s wepuacen if it break’ / | 


CUP BOUNCER—Iroquois China Co. designed and built this unusual display unit. It 
has an electric motor that raises the cup and drops it onto a plate to demonstrate 
the ware’s resistance to breakage. 


LOTT R. BREEN 

BRIDGEPORT, CONN., Nov. 11—Col. 
Lott R. Breen, 65, national man- 
ager of the Bridgeport Post and 
Telegram, died Nov. 6 following a 
heart attack. He had served with 
the two dailies since 1932. 


JOSEPH BURCHFIELD 

CLEVELAND, Nov. 11—Joseph H. 
Burchfield, 62, for many years a 
commercial artist and advertising 
executive here, died of a heart ail- 
ment in Huron Road Hospital. 

In the early 1920s, Mr. Burch- 
field came here from Dayton, 
where he had operated a commer- 
cial art and advertising agency, to 
become advertising manager for 
the George H. Bowman Co., house 
furnishings firm. 

He served as advertising man- 
ager for the Kinney & Levan Co. 
in the same field, from 1926 until 
depression days, and for a decade 
was advertising salesman for the 
Cleveland News. 


JULES C. LEED 

New York, Nov. 11—Jules C. 
Leeds, 79. board chairman of Man- 
hattan Shirt Co., died Sunday af- 
ter a long illness. He had been 
associated with the company, 
founded by his family, for 64 years, 
and served as president from 1930 
to 1950. 

Born in Paterson, N. J., he was 
educated in the public schools and 
joined the company when he was 


15. During his career, he became 
known as a leading exponent of 
identification of brand name with 
quality. 


GEORGE H. SWEENEY 

Los ANGELES, Nov. 11—George 
Herbert Sweeney, 73, onetime pub- 
lisher of the Chieftain, Pueblo, 
Colo., died Nov. 6. Mr. Sweeney 
moved to Los Angeles in 1937 to 
enter the real estate business. 


EMORY C. VAN LOAN 

Hupson, N. Y., Nov. 11—Emory 
C. Van Loan, 68, publisher of the 
Hudson Star, died suddenly Nov. 8. 

Mr. Van Loan started his news- 
paper career in 1904 with the Hud- 
son Republican. He became mana- 
ger of the paper in 1911 and presi- 
dent and treasurer in 1923 when 
he and the late Charles Esselstyn 
assumed control of the daily. He 
became publisher in 1926, three 
years after the paper’s name was 
changed to the Star. 


Rockwell Promotes Ristau 

E. W. Ristau has been pro- 
moted to sales and advertising di- 
rector of the Delta power tool di- 
vision ef Rockwell Mfg. Co., Mil- 
waukee maker of machinery, pow- 
er plant equipment and tools. John 
Stolarz has been advanced to sales 
manager of the division. Mr. Ris- 
tau was general manager of Rock- 
well Tools Inc. and Mr. Stolarz 
promution manager of the Delta 
power tool division. 


WET PROOFS THAT ARE 


GENUINELY WET* 


ok Every set of 


proofing presses. 


plates intended for four 

color wet edition printing is 
both flatted and final proofed 
on modern four color ‘wet’ 


MP fj 
C UYVAUEKS jy SHC. 
Beautiful Color Work + Outstanding Black & White 
600 W. Van Buren Street, Chicago 7 
Telephone STate 2-5367 


| Westinghouse Appliance Div. 
| Revamps to Integrate Sales 
The electric appliance division 
of Westinghouse Electric Corp., 
Mansfield, O., has reorganized its 
staff “in order to better integrate 
consumer products sales activities” 
of the plants in Mansfield and in 
East Springfield, Mass. 
W. B. Creech, assistant sales 
| manager at the Mansfield plant, 
|has been promoted to marketing 
| manager and P. Y. Danely, assist- 
ant sales manager at the East 
Springfield plant, to manager of 
Springfield products. Both will re- 


port directly to J. H. Ashbaugh, 
v.p. in charge of the division, 
as will R. J. Sargent, manager of 
major appliances, and R. M. Oliv- 
er, manager of appliance special- 
ties. 


Buys ‘Hollywood Story’ 

Lewis Food Co., Los Angeles, 
for its Dr. Ross dog and cat food, 
has signed to sponsor “The Holly- 
wood Story” on 26 stations of the 
Columbia Pacific radio network. 
The program will be heard Sun- 
days at 1-1:30 p.m. Rockett-Laur- 
itzen, Los Angeles, is the agency. 


KNBH Appoints Kenaston 

Jack Kenaston, formerly adver- 
tising and promotion manager for 
KTTV, Los Angeles, has been 
named advertising and promotion 
manager of KNBH, Los Angeles. 


Remember 


WM. F. RUPERT 


Compiler of NATIONAL 
BIRTH LISTS EXCLUSIVELY 
for« er 5S yeors 
90 Fifth ave., New York 11 
OR 5-3523 


When you 
need 
RECENT 
BIRTH 
LISTS 


HALEY TAXIPOSTERS 

ride the backs of the 
busiest taxicabs in the busi- 
est streets in 121 of the busi- 
est cities. 


Akron, Ohio Cincinnati, Ohio 
Alexandria, La. Clayton, Mo. 
Atlanta, Ga. Cleveland, Ohio 
Augusta, Ga. Columbia, Mo. 
Bangor, Me. Columbia, 8. C. 


Corpus Christi, Tex. 
Dalton, Ga. 
Danville, Va. 
Denver, Colo. 

Des Moines, Ia. 
East St. Louis, Il. 


Battle Creek, Mich. 
Bellingham, Wash. 
Berkeley, Cal. 
Biloxi, Miss. 
Bowling Green, Ky. 
Bristol, Tenn.-Va. 


clgin, 
Buffalo, N. Y. Pees Tex. 
Burlington, N. C. Enid, Okla. 
Cedar Rapids, Ia. Erie, P. 


Evansville, Ind. 
Fairhope, Ala. 
Fresno, Cal. 
Galesburg, Il. 
Greenville, 8. C. 


Charleston, S. C. 
Charleston, W. Va. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Charlottesville, Va. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Dynamic, eye-level ads 
traveling down the middle 
of Main Street . . . Side Street 
... Boulevard .. . repeating 
your message at close range 
to the crowds. 


Lowell, Mass. 
Lynchburg, Va. 
Madison, Wis. 
Martinsville, Va. 
Massillon, Ohio 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Miami, Fla. 

Miami Beach, Fla. 
Middletown, Ohio 
Milwaukee, Wisc. 
Mobile, Ala. 
Montgomery, Ala. 
Moss Point, Miss. 
Mountain View, Cal. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
New Albany, Ind. 
Oakland, Cal. 
Ogden, Utah 
Oklahoma City, Olka. 
Omaha, Neb. 


Greenville, Tex. 
Gulfport, Miss. 
Houston, Tex. 
Huntington, W. Va. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Jackson, Miss. 
Jefferson City, Mo. 
Jeffersonville, Ind. 
Johnson City, Tenn. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Kansas City. Mo. 
Kingsport, Tenn. 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
Lansing, Mich. 
Lewiston, Me. 
Lexington, Ky. 
Lexington, N. C. 
Lincoln, Neb. 

Long Beach, Cal. 
Louisville, Ky. 


Write, Wire, or Phone (Call 
L. D. 350) WM. E. WHALEY 
Co., 136 SO. 4TH AVENUE, 
LOUISVILLE 2, KY.., for rates 
and availabilities. 


WHALEY TAXIPOSTER MARKETS 


Orlando, Fla. 
Owensboro, Ky. 
Parkersburg, W. Va. 
Pascagoula, Miss. 
Pensacola, Fla. 


San Antonio, Tex. 
San Diego, Cal. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
San Jose, Cal. 
Santa Ana, Cal. 


Peoria, Ill. Seattle, Wash. 
Plant City, Fla. Spokane, Wash. 
Portland, Me. Tacoma, Wash. 
Portamouth, Ohio Tampa, Fla. 
Provo, Utah Terre Haute, Ind. 
Racine, Wise. Topeka, Kan. 
Raleigh, N. C. Trenton, N. J. 


Tulsa, Okla 
Wheeling, W. Va. 
Wilmington, Del. 
Wilson, N. C 
Winston-Salem, N.C, 
Woonsocket, R. 1. 
Youngstown, Ohio 


Redwood City, Cal. 
Richmond, Va. 
Riverside, Cal. 

St. Joseph, Mo. 

St. Louis, Mo. 
Salinas, Cal. 

Salt Lake City, Utah 
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na Information for Advertisers 


Readers 
From Fortune comes “The For-| fic, 
tune Subscriber Fact Book,” in,™ore 


and how $5 billion 


likely figure. 


400 questionnaires. Data cover outlined. 
: position in business, income, own- | : 
~ ership of securities, function and | No. 4503. Is Your Product Adapted 


. ° 
buying influence in business, sex, | to Pollution Control: 


age, marital status and education, | 


charge accounts, clothing, enter- 
tainment and drinking, civic and | fered 
social activities, insurance 
travel 
pletes the report 


by Chemical 


No. 4501. Live TV in Grand Rapids 

Station WOOD-TV, Grand Rap- 
ids, presents a new file folder, 
“Live Show Directory.” Individual 


live shows available for sponsor-| 
ship: “Who, What, Where, When”; | 
“Jiffy Carnival”; “Weather Man”; 


agitators, evaporators, 


mony Time”; “Dollar Derby”; “Be- 
fore the Bar”; and “Runyon Re- 
orting.” Data cover format of} 
ach show, technical aspects of 
roduction, cost, etc. 


intendent. 
| “Key to Sales Success 
Public School Market” is a 


a 
Wo. 4502. Selling to the Highway 
+ Industry 
“America Moves Over Roads and 
treets” is a thoughtful and com- 
rehensive new report offered by 
oads and Streets. Making the 
»xint that 90% of the people and 
5% of the freight in modern 
merica move over the highways, 
shows how $3 billion an- 


buying responsibilities of 


munity. 


b Note: Inquiries for the items listed above will not be serviced beyond Dee %% 


USE COUPON TO OBTAIN INFORMATION 
Readers Service Dept., ADVERTISING AcE 
200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, Il. 


Please send me the following (insert number of each item wanted 
—please print or type) 


No. 4500. Facts About Fortune’ nually must be spent for the fore- | 
seeable future to handle the traf- 
is a 
The market, 
which is presented personal and | covering everything from air com- 
business information based on 3,-|Pressors to wire rope, 1s clearly 


“Pollution Control—a New $18 
cars, accessories, home ownership, | Billion Natural Market for You” 
is the title of a new brochure of- 
Engineering 
and|and Chemical Week, Pointing to 
A readership study com-/the fact that our booming indus-| 
trial plant is creating intolerable 
|conditions of air- and water-pol- 
; lution, the brochure explains why 
‘ the chemical processing industries | 
are necessarily among the worst} 
offenders, and represent a primary | 
. | market for all types of equipment| 
data sheets illustrate and describe|/ which might help to solve the 
problem. This means all manner of | 
screens,| 
sludge pumps, air filters, packed 


“Michigan Sportlight”; “Rayner | beds, scrubbers, electrical precipi- 
Shine”; “On the Griddle”; “Ray's | tators, ete. 
Roundup”; “Chic Chat”; “Har-| 


No. 4518. Selling the School Super- 


in the 
new 
| brochure offered by The Nation’s 
Schools in which the functions and 
the | 
school superintendent are deline-| 
ated. It is important, says the bro- 
chure, to remember that final buy- 
ing authority rests with the super- fe 
intendent, since it is he who must 
fix purchases into the rigid frame- 
work of a budget approved within 
the taxing structure of the com- 


1S YOUR 
BUSINESS 
FOR SALE? 


The classified columns of 
Advertising Age are often 
used successfully to start 
negotiations on major 
deals. Advertising Age 
reaches an important 
group of people—many 
of them with important 
money to invest. 


THE ADVERTISING MARKET PLACE 


Rates: $1.00 per line, minimum charge $4.00. Cash with order. Figure all cap 
lines (maximum—t«o) 30 letters and spaces per line; upper & lower case 40 
per line. Add two lines for box number. Deadline Wednesday noon 12 days 
Preceding publication date. Display classified takes card rate of $12.75 per 
column inch. Regu ar card discounts, size and frequency, apply on display. 
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HELP WANTED 
SOUTHERN ADVERTISING SALESMAN 
Established Trade Paper in Industrial 
Field has opening for space salesman. 
Must own car and free to travel. Execu- 
tive ability required with at least 5 years 
experience. Give background and tele- 
phone number. 

Box 5412, ADVERTISING AGE, 
i 200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, Ml. 
POSITIONS WANTED 


_ by ETHICAL DRUGS, AND 

ELDING EQUIPMENT have one thing 

HELP WANTED HELP WANTED in common: Me. 14 years as ad manager 

ARE YOU THE MAN YOUNG SPACE BUYER for these unusual and challenging ac- 

For This Opportunity? We're looking for a young man with counts. Organizational ability - In my 

Due to our expanding business, we need| some years of good agency experience | present job I have set up a complete ad- 
added personnel or i sclient-service | who would like opportunity to head up| vertising department for a new line de- 
team. An experienced. sales-minded, cre-| space buying in one of our offices 1Chi-| veloped by my company. Acceptance of 
ative advertising ma will find this a] cago). Write brief, specific facts about T° bility. I've handled operations a)- 
most attractive opportunity. Work in-| yourself and your experience. All cor- lied to advertising when the situation re- 
cludes advertising p! _ writing keynote | respondence in confidence. Our staff Quired it. Seasoned under fire and ready 
copy, client contact. The man we seek is| knows of this job | to bring my experience to an employer 


Box 5274, ADVERTISING AGE, 
200 E 


not a job hunter. However, his experience 


has prepared him for larger responsibili- Illinois St., Chicago 11, Ill 


| on a long-term basis. 
my resume? 


May I send you 


ties, wider applicat of his abilities, 
and proportionate esrnings. If you feel! q 
that you are well qualified for this posi- 

rsonnel information 


BARNARD 


service for employers 


and applicants | 
in the fields of advertising and publish- 


Box 5416, ADVERTISING AGE, 
200 E. lllinois St., Chicago 11, Ill. 


FARM SPECIALIST. . .young family man, 


this calls for writing and thinking which 


185 N. Wabash 2-0115 


will contribute heavy to an aggressive 4+ 
marketing program. All forms of sales HERE'S A REAL DOOR OPENER... 
promotion work. State full particulars for experienced point-of-sale men now 


We 
sclf-sticking, 


calling on advertisers 
unique, inexpensive, 
parent signs. 
lent potential 
publicized. Leads furnished 


including salary required 
Write Box 5410, ADVERTISING AGE, 
801 Second Ave., New York 17, N. ¥ 


tran 


for men 


Limited te 


aggressive 


All types of positions for men and women. 
Chicago 


produce new, 


Good commissions - excel- 
Well 


tion, send complete p< ing. Office and professional. $9,000-$10,000 range, seeks key job, pro- 
and me ~~ to this well established| Central 6-3178 76 W. Adams Street | gressive firm. Coll. grad., aggressive ideas, 
agency; thirty years in business, na- : a : ; . 7 strong merchandiser, now promotion adv. 
tional accounts. N. A. Winter Advertising ppg erent mgr. large feed mfgr. Farm paper back- 
Agency, Des Moines, lowa.________ | GgosGk WILLIAMS-PLACEMENTS | £°Und. 

CREATIVE INDUSTRIAL COPY WRITER | 909 S_ State St. Ha 7-2063 Chicago Box 5411, ADVERTISING AGE, 
Progressive eastern Pennsylvania steel FRED J. MASTERSON 200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, Lil. 

| producer wants young college graduate, ADVERTISING-—PUBLISHING ART DIRECTOR-MANAGER 

with 1 to 3 years experience writing in- : PERSONNEL — 25 yrs. on Creative, Management, Pro- 
dustrial copy. No cubbyhole-copy job, ee duction P.P. 3 Dimension, Outdoor, 


Neon, Display 

Box 5415, ADVERTISING AGE, 

200 E. lilinois St., Chicago 11, Ll. 

: PRODUCTION MAN 
Assistant production manager in medium 
sized 4A agency wants position as pro- 
duction manager without shooting present 
boss. Seven years with one agency and 


s- 


AAA Chicago Manufacturer Industrial | » : : ited ter-| wide previous printin roducti 

and Consumer govods offers ambitious ritories — “ for established specialty supervision euperienese Prefer fas or 

young (24-30) advertising man exceptional men who appreciate wonderful | oppor- est. 

challenge. Position involves direct mail meee a for por “TEXAS ey a Box 5417, ADVERTISING AGE. 

promotion catalog. Creative and pre HOMA Let ISIANA. VIRGINIA NORTH 200 E. illinois St., Chicago 11, Ill. 

duction responsibilities. College degree | 7. .par rw . ‘st ry . wre = : : = 

advertising or marketing preferred. State pL ata yaad t Enos KANSAS, FLORIDA, BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 

experience, educatior salary desired. | l om eummamien ge tlee papereratone soe FASHION AND PATTERN MAGAZINE 

All replies confidential! pesos og ela present representation, | for sale. Now on newsstands. Very low 

Box 5408, ADVERTISING AGE. Rox 840 , . investment required for uick deal. 

200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, Il Box 5409, ADVERTISING AGE, €omet-Ray, 220 East 23rd St. NYC. 


801 Second Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


HEAD RADIO-TV TIME BUYER | AAAA AGENCY REGRETS 


Man or woman for job in well-known 
New York agency Must have substantial 


network and spot buying experience with em- 


cannot offer wider horizon to ambitious 
| TV-RADIO-FILM production man. Our 


| 
| 


An Extraordinary 
& 


phasis on large national spot campaigns for | loss can be your gain! He has station 
important clients. Ability to administer de-| agency background in business end (time, ADVERTISING 
partment nulal, handling etall | > ores z . ~, 

a eumtenete Seninets with Geant talent, general planning & client contact), 

curacy for top buyer. Our | & production (films, live programs and 
emplovees advertisement. Write | spots). 25, married. Available Dec. Ist AGEN( Y 
full details P = . . 

Box 310 ADVERTISING AGE } Box 314, ADVERTISING AGE, 

801 Second Ave Ne fork 17, N. ¥.| 200 E. Illinois St Chicago 11, Ill 


OPPORTUNITY 


WANTED: 
A TOP FLIGHT EDITOR 


The man we're looking for is well seasoned in trade maga- 
zine editing. He’s completely dependable and has his feet 
firmly on the ground. He’s a graduate engineer and has 
worked for a few years, at least, as an industrial or con- 
sulting engineer. He has the ability and personality re- 
quired to organize and supervise an editorial department 
and is able and willing to be a “working” editor. 


If you possess these requirements, we have an opportunity 
which is sure to interest you. We're expanding our opera- 
tions to include publication of a new magazine, “Consult- 
ing Engineer”, and we're looking for a man capable of 
directing the editorial departments for both “Consulting 
Engineer” and “Industry and Power”, a magazine which 
we've published for over thirty years. Salary is open and 
definitely in line with the importance of this job. 


When applying, please give us, in your first letter, a com- 
plete resume of your education and experience, tell us 
about your family and home, let us know why you think 
we should employ you for this position, and give us your 
salary requirements. If you have a photo or snapshot of 
yourself, send it along, too. 


Please do not telephone or apply in person. We want to 
study all applications carefully. Your application will be 
treated in absolute confidence. Our employees know of 
this advertisement. Direct your application to A. M. Roe, 
Managing Partner, Industry and Power Publishing Com- 
pany, 420 Main Street, St. Joseph, Michigan. 


. .. for a man who is ready to move 
out of the hired-hand or one-man-shop 
class into the income and security 
provided by ownership of a piece of a 
good agency. 

Unusual circumstances now make it 
possible for the right man to step into 
a sweet picture: Increased income, 
plus a full-fledged partnership (with- 
out investment) in a sound, well- 
regarded New York agency with an 
outstanding record of performance for 
good national accounts; excellently 
located and fully financed, recognized 
and staffed. 

The man for this affiliation must be 
a thoroughly seasoned and mature ad- 
vertising executive. He must have six- 
— billing and—most important of 
all—must have enough ability and 
time outside of service on his present 
accounts to play a real part in the 
agency's operations and big opportuni- 
ties for new business. 

Box 313, ADVERTISING AGE, 
801 Second Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


do you need a good 


FREE LANCE 
COPYWRITER 


Available: experience, knowledge 
and ability covering 15 years of 
copywriting for advertising agencies, 
factories, department stores, mail 
order houses, etc. 

Available: specific experience in 
copywriting for radio, television, 
newspaper, trade and consumer 
magazines, direct mail, catalogs, 
house organs. 


i a ther 
SALES DEPARTMENT 


The B.C. Maxwell CO. 7 rento 
ADVERTISING. 


ouToooR 


MAXWELL 


AX QQ QQ Gi 


A NEW... 
Illuminated 
30’x 30’ DISPLAY 
in the Heart of 
TRENTON, N.J. 


Available: copywriter who considers 
copy as salesmanship, who believes 
that good copy is not —— written 
—but carefully re-written. He likes 
shorter words, shorter sentences . . . 
| and longer thinking. If you need a 


dependable, experienced, thorough 
copy man, write to 

Box 306, ADVERTISING AGE, 
200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, Illinois 


WANTED: 
Cosmetic 
Copywriter 


Also Medical (proprietary) Copywriter 
Man or woman, with proved record 
of effective cosmetic advertising. 
Chicago Agency wants and will 
pay for the best. Write outlining 
experience and be prepared to 
show samples when interviewed 
Box 309, ADVERTISING AGE, 
200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, Ill. 
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Direct Mail Assn. Expands Activities; 
Semi-Monthly Newsletter Starts Dec. 1 


New York, Nov. 11—Members 
of the Direct Mail Advertising 
Assn. will have new and expanded 
services in the coming year, new 
DMAA President Lester A. Suhler, 
subscription manager of Look and 
Quick, announced today. 

The organization’s monthly bul- 
letin will be replaced by a DMAA 
newsletter, to be issued on the Ist 
and 20th of each month. It will be 
launched Dec. 1, under the super- 
vision of a new newsletter com- 
mittee headed by Roger Clapp, ad- 
vertising manager of Linton Bros. 
& Co., Fitchburg, Mass. The news- 
letter will carry official announce- 
ments to members, news of the 
direct mail industry, and from time 
to time will include special reports 
and results of research studies. 

Another new service will be ex- 
tended research activities in di- 
rect mail. This will take the form 
of continuing study, Mr. Suhler 
said, covering all phases of direct 
mail copy preparation, planning, 
production, mailing lists, and read- 
ership effectiveness. 


® Work of the DMAA'’s education- 
al committee will continue under 


to do a stronger job with an aug- 
mented committee headed by Whitt 
N. Schultz, of Northmore Home 
Products, Highland Park, Il. 

Irving Silverman, of Esquire and 
Coronet, is membership chairman 
and will undertake a new mem- 
bership campaign. A newly estab- 
lished administrative committee, 
headed by Lawrence G. Chait of 
Time Inc., will give special atten- 
tion to follow-through on all or- 
ganization operations and in co- 
ordinating the work of various 
committees. 

A new budget will be set up for 
1953 to take care of expanded com- 
mittee activities, Mr. Suhler said. 
Because many members are in- 
terested in keeping dues at the 
present level, he said, this matter 
will be given special attention by 
the new board of directors. 


8 Cioser work with other associa- 
tions will be another 1953 activity, 


Mr. Suhler said. More attention | 


will be given to the speakers’ com- 
mittee, headed by Joe Russakoff, 
Vanguard Advertising, New York, 
so that more qualified men and 
women will be available to make 


2 in Detroit, and indications are 
that the 1954 meeting will be held 
at Boston, Mr. Suhler said. 


Glidden Forms New Divisions 


Glidden Co., Cleveland, has es- 
tablished two new divisions of 
Durkee Famous Foods, and made 
two major appointments. Neston B. 
Betzold, general sales manager of 
the food package products division, 
has been appointed manager of 
sales and operations of the new 
Durkee eastern division. Elmer L. 
Weber has been named advertising 
and merchandising director for 
Durkee foods. A new southeastern 
= has been created at Macon, 

a. 


Nelson Joins Crosley Division 


George B. Nelson, formerly sales 
manager of J. L. Perry Co., West- 
inghouse distributor in Nashville, | 
Tenn., has been appointed mana- 
ger of the range and water heater 
sales section of Crosley division of | 
Avco Mfg. Corp., Cincinnati. He 
succeeds D. F. Miersch, who has| 
been promoted to western divi-| 
sional sales manager for television | 


Leading Middlewestern 


Feed and Food Manufacturer 


Has Openings for 2 MEN 
*% ADVERTISING MANAGER 


% MERCHANDISING MANAGER 


|and radio. | 
j 


If you are over 25 and have had experience in advertising 
or merchandising feed and food products, you may be the 
man for one or the other of these two top-notch jobs. 
You'll be working for a progressive, well-established com- 
pany that has expanded within 5 years to national promi- 
nence and is still going strong. As advertising manager, 
you must be an excellent planner and able to coordinate 
activities with agency. These are two of the best advertising 
and merchandising jobs in this field in the Middlewest. 
Salary commensurate with ability. Write us today—stating 
which job you are interested in and giving experience and 
possible date for interview. 


Address P. 0. Box 583 = Kansas City, Missouri 


the chairmanship of Herbert Buh- talks on selected phases of direct 
row, McGraw-Hill Book Co., who mail to business groups. 
is also the new treasurer of DMAA. The 1953 conference of DMAA 

In public relations it is planned will be held Sept. 20 through Oct. | 


Unusually Qualified 
AD EXECUTIVE FOR 
AGENCY or MANAGER 


Substantial background of advertising, merchandising ex- 
perience in consumer products (emphasis on foods, medical) , ‘ -- 
oe appliances, insurance. Ad executive for a top automotive 
company. Good reputation for fast-pacing a staff, for accom- 
plishments. Top award winner for copy, direct-mail cam- 
paigns, creative poster ideas, sales promotion. Experienced 
in co-operative dealer advertising campaigns . .. in making 
presentations to dealer and sales meetings. Thoroughly fa- 
miliar with production processes. Has long record for 
producing top sales results. 


As Agency Exeeutive—Agency owner for 13 years; top 
executive and partner for 8 years. Well acquainted in 
Mid-west. Qualified with better than average TV experi- 
ence. Familiar with logical market and consumer research 
methods. Trained in diplomatically working with large 
client's organizations. Can get budgets increased on i 
of sales results. Have handled heavy responsibilities. 


; 
back up | 
Advertising Manager—Have directed large depart- f 


ments. Able to plan marketing strategy. Can set up and j 
an export manager 


operate within fixed budgets. Blends well into company 
policies and strategy. 


A 


Holland Dutch-Irish ancestry. Married—daughter in college. 
Age—about 50. Work at keeping physically trim—in good ' 
health. Available on reasonable notice. Earnings have been in — - } 
high brackets. More interested in right connection. een . es a re 


Box 312, ADVERTISING AGE, 


200 E. Illinois St. Chicago 11, Ill. 


| GIVE HIM CONSISTENT, SUBSTANTIAL ADVERTISING in 
media designed to reach the key executives abroad 
-who do the buying. Most exporters know from experi- 
ence that the most direct, effective and economical way 
to reach these men is through McGraw-Hill Interna- 
ional magazines and services. 


PUBLISHERS; We Can Help You. 


Do your billings in Michigan and Ohio reflect a lack of concentrated 
sales coverage? If your salesmen can only hit the high spots where 


concentration is indicated, then we can help you. pean With some domestic lines off, farsighted manufacturers 

: . Internationa are redoubling overseas operations. They are planning 
Our respective backgrounds represent many years of automotive and Publications , aula eed eg : Soe future 
industrial contacts and if your publication needs an audience and good Give You resign deni tmentapo imma managing hati ik 


backlogs. To implement these drives they are turning 
to McGraw-Hill International — with the greatest paid 
audience of business and industrial buyers in the world. 


sell job - both om cinta we'd like to hear from you. © ABC Avdited Cl 
We are interested in representing only publications of merit. lation... you know who 
. is reading your sales 
Write Box 307, ADVERTISING AGE, message and where they 
200 E. Illinois St. are located in your ex- 
port market. 
@ World-Wide Cove 
° ... in every part of the 
A REAL OPPORTUNITY ped a ad ate. 
‘ oncaeid jraw-Hill Internationa 
FOR AN INDUSTRIAL offices ‘or representa- 
COPYWRITER lives serving our pub- 
lications, our markets 
We are an old Agency of young men 
| with both an enviable reputation and 


and our advertisers. 
ample finances. We want one more man @ Extra Export Services 
who can both write and contact accounts 


... market research, help 


Chicago 11, Ill. McGraw-Hill International's nearest representative will 
be glad to tell you how your export operation can profit 
from these magazines and services. Why not call him 
now. Or write, McGraw-Hill International Corp., 330 


West 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 


MeGraw-Hill International 


BUSINESS AND TECHNICAL MAGAZINES 
AND BOOKS FOR OVERSEAS CIRCULATION 


Offices in all principal cities of the world 


UNUSUAL 

@ opportunity, in the Chicago 
headquarters of 

@ leading national organiza- 
tion for an 

@ advertising and sales pro- 
motion copywriter, with 

t 


demonstrated ability to —who can do his own thinking, dig up in lining up overseas McGraw-Hill Digest + The American Automobile (Overseas Edition) + El 
generate top-flight ideas |his own ideas and eventually assume sales representatives, Automévil Americano + Pharmacy International + El Farmacéutico + Ingen 
and copy oe a for the accounts translations, merchandis- jeria Internacional Industria. © Ingenieria Internacional Construccién 
Rapid expansion provides real op- a vole aeth our re- ing, counselling, etc. McGraw-Hill American Letter © The Machinist (London) + Annual Buyers 
portunity for creative talent in \@ cag “ oe Cape Guides for Automotive Products, Industrial Machinery and Construction 


|nection and a real opportunity to “go 

places”. We don’t need your complete 

history in the first letter; just give us 

enough to show that you warrant an 

interview. Our staff knows of this ad. 

Write Box 308, ADVERTISING AGE, 
200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, Il. 


Equipment + Overseas Business Services + Book Export Division + World News 


position. 
Write giving background, expe- 
rience, and salary requirements to 
BOX 311, ADVERTISING AGE, 
200 E. Mlinois St. Chicago 11, Ill. 


Headquarters for Worldwide Business Information 


oreign Trade Convention, Nov. 17, 18 and 19 at the Waldorf-Astoria, N.Y.C. 


See you at the 39th National 
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Oil Information Committee’s Budget 
Boost of 7% Simply Meets Cost Rises 


Cuicaco, Nov. 13—The Oil In- 
dustry Information Committee, 
promotional arm of the American 
Petroieum Institute, plans to 
spend some $2,900,000 during the 
coming year 

This budget 
the 32nd annual 


approved during 
meeting here this 
week of the API, represents a 7% 
increase over the approximately 
$2,700,000 which will be expended 
this year 

Included is $1,539,745 for na- 
tional advertising. Agency for 
API is Sullivan, Stauffer, Colwell 
& Bayles 


8 The 7% increase is described as 
an adjustment to meet higher 
costs rather than as an expanded 


or intensified program 
OUC officials said there will be 
no basic changes in the program 


major audiences in a quarter-by- 
quarter approach. 

The first quarter’s program was 
keyed to the farm market, the 
second to the importance of petro- 
leum products to women, the third 
to Oi! Progress Week, and the 
final quarter to analysis of the 
industry's economic and _ social 
problems for educators and com- 
munity leaders 


s As the types of approaches and 
projects needed to reach these 
various audiences now have been 
initiated and tested, officials said 
they will be applied on a contin- 
uous 12-month basis during 1953. 

The success of the current ad- 
vertising campaign, which uses 
the news-photo type of presenta- 
tion, and the pattern of the 1953 
drive were outlined by W. R. 
Huber of Gulf Oil Corp., Pitts- 
burgh, at a public relations ses- 


during 1953. The program this 
year was designed to reach four 


* 


— FOOD and DRUG 


manufacturers 


GET ACTUAL 


FIELD 


SALES 


@ Want to add five or 500 trained MISSIONARY SALESMEN 
to your Fall campaign staff? We have them, ready to 
start representing you anywhere or everywhere in the 


United States and Canada! 


Our Missionary force is expertly supervised; each man 


operates in his own home town area; each knows his local 


dealers and his local market peculiarities . . . 


You can hire this 


temporary 


sales crew to do a 


single-eall selling job, or a complete campaign sales-and- 
checking job. This service side-steps labor problems, 
non-productive payroll time, travel-and-hotel bills — one 
flat fee covers all your needs ... enables you to budget 


actual cost. 


For actual case histories and complete details regard- 


ing this sales-making service please wire, write or tele- 
phone (state whether you wish information by mail or 
in conference with one of our executives — your office 


or ours.) 


Advertising Distributors of America, Inc. 


NEW YORK 17 

0 Madison Ave. 
CHICAGO 5 

6248S. Michigan Ave. 
DETROIT 26 

834 Bagley Ave. 

PHILADELPHIA 47 
N. E. Cor. Broad & Washington Ave. 


HOward 8.9610 


PITTSBURGH 22 

245 First Ave. 
SAN FRANCISCO 3 

809 Mission St. 
LOS ANGELES 15 

1227 S. Olive St. 
CANADA: 
1158-64 Dundas St., W. 


TORONTO, ONT. 


MU rray Hill 8.6500 
HArrison 7-06078 


WOodward 2-1174 


GRant 11100 
GArfield 1-1006 
PRospect 3064 


Lakeside 2017 


Serving some of the leading 
Food and Drug manufacturers 


throughout the U. S, & Canada 


sion. 

Mr. Huber said the advertising 
budget is spent almost entirely 
in national magazines and Sun- 


day supplements. The 1953 sched- 
ule calls for 10 ads ia Collier’s, 


Life, Look and The Saturday 
Evening Post and nine ads in 
the New York Times Magazine, 


Newsweek, Pathfinder, Time and 
U.S. News & World Report. 


® To further reach metropolitan 
areas, nine ads are scheduled for 
The American Weekly, First Three 
Markets Group and This Week 
Magazine. In the farm field, six ads 
each are scheduled for Capper’s 
Farmer, Farm Journal, Progressive 
Farmer and Successful Farming. 

Commenting on the rural areas, 
Mr. Huber said, “Not only are they 
large users of petroleum products, 
but they constitute a _ politically 
powerful group of solid citizens 
who must be told more about the 
oil industry.” 


Tracing the history of OIIC’s, 
advertising ventures, Mr. Huber | 
said the first one was a “ ‘rivalry’ 


program...which, although it 
seemed to have much merit, was 
quickly tagged ‘the tomato cam- 
paign’ and those of us responsible 
for it were the recipients of a de- 
luge of criticism.” 

That is why, he said, a change 
to copy following the editorial for- 
mat of Life magazine was started. 
A research organization, which 
checked on success of the new ap- 
proach, reported that impact was 
doubled. 


® Mr. Huber went to some pains to 
explain why newspapers are not 
used as media although they “cer- 
tainly could reach far more peo- 
ple.” To run the same number of 
ads now being used in all daily 
and weekly newspapers, he stated, 
would mean a budget of $6,520,000 
instead of $1,500,060. 

He asserted that “the very na- 
ture of our industry in operating 
in every community of our nation 
would practically obligate us to 
advertise in all papers rather than 
limit it as we can and do in the 
magazine field.” 

Television, Mr. Huber said, 
not sufficiently broad yet, and as 
to radio he commented: “When 


is 


| you fellows in your own homes 
| and with your own families cannot 


agree on a good radio program, 
how in the world would you ever 
expect the members of the API 
board to agree in even the remotest 


9 


way? 


s Although it was emphasized that 
ads for 1953 are strictly in the ex- 
perimental stage, Mr. Huber indi- 
cated that a quiz-type ad similar 
to Look format already has been 
used and may be  canptinued 
Others, he said, may jade un- 
usual words used in the oil indus- 
try. 

An over-all report of OIIC ac- 
tivities was presented by E. W. 
Esmay, the committee’s acting ex- 
ecutive director. Describing it as 
a “grass roots” program, Mr. Es- 
may said more than 20,000 oil men 
are now serving voluntarily on 
more than 5,000 committees. It is 
hoped to expand this number “im- 
pressively” in 1953 

Their activities, Mr. Esmay said, 
resulted in 7,227 speeches before 
752,000 persons; 13,780 film show- 
ings before 1,937,000 persons and 
5,808 fair exhibiis and other dis- 
plays, which were viewed by 13,- 
316,000 persons. Further, Mr. Es- 
may reported, 441 television pro- 
grams and 3,000 radio programs 
were originated locally and 3,111} 


outdoor boards were used. An-| 
other 14,089 radio spots were 
placed locally. 

8 According to Mr. Esmay, Oil} 


Progress Week this year was the}! 
most successful ever held. He said | 
15,000 oil businesses spent an es- | 
timated $1,700,000 on some 6,360,- 
000 lines of local tie-in advertising. 


Last year, this tie-in linage was' 
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estimated at 4,240,000. 

Other OIIC activities, Mr. Es- 
may said, resulted in 14,222 news 
stories and editorials, 12 network 
radio and TV shows and 76 maga- 
zine and wire service articles. 


@ Much of the audience being 
reached, it was indicated, is in 
rural areas in keeping with the de- 


sire for emphasis in this field. 
More than 115,000 copies of a 
booklet, the first of a series de- 


signed to show the partnership be- 
tween agriculture and petroleum, 
was distributed in farm regions. 

Special stress, it was further in- 
dicated, will be placed on the in- 
stitute’s vouth program with the 
view of reaching some 1,000,000 
school children. A special Educa- 
tion and Youth program, using 
printed materials and visual aids, 
is reported set for use in 267 coun- 
ties. 69 municipalities and 11 spe- 
cial high schools during the cur- 
rent school year. Extension of the 
program into 47 additional coun- 
ties is being considered. 


s Two new films and a new ver- 
sion of a previously used film were 
added to the OIIC film library this 
year. This year’s annual public re- 
lations film, titled “Crossroads 
U.S. A.,” is keyed to the free en- 
terprise system as represented by 
a single service station. 

It is a 30-minute b&w movie and 
for the first time is out of the 
documentary class with a plot and 
story. It was produced by Colum- 
bia Pictures Corp. A shorter ver- 
sion of the film, “24 Hours of 
Progress,” was made for TV sta- 
tions. Continued use is being made 
of the 1951 film, “Man on the 
Land.” 

Mr. Esmay said public theater 
showings of the films to date total 
1,143. A new 30-minute film, 
“American Frontier,” designed to 
show the areas being opened up 
by new products and discoveries, 
is now being readied. 


®H. S. M. Burns, president of 
Shell Oil Co. and chairman of the 
API board's public relations com- 
mittee, told the public relations 
session that the techniques and ex- 
periences learned in the past sev- 
eral years will make the industry's 
“message even more effective.” 

Formation of the OIIC resulted, 
Mr. Burns said, when the industry 
realized that the popularity it en- 
joyed during the war was ending. 
He said a poll showed that a large 
group of people “had been fed par- 
ticularly distorted falsehoods about 
the makeup of the industry.” 
Therefore, he asserted, “as there 
is no obvious reason why the pub- 
lic should basically want to dis- 
like the industry, a program of 
public instruction” was started. 

Mr. Burns told the group that 
“smears” against the industry re- 
garding tideland rights, cartel suits 
and depletion of oil reserves are 
best defended by individual com- 
panies. He urged the assembly to 
“think like oil men but act like 
people.” 


8 Oil and supply discussions dis- 
closed the prediction that the pe- 
troleum industry can meet all U. S. 
needs in the foreseeable future 
and that during the next 15 years 
the industry will be finding oil 
faster than it is being used. 
Stanton K. Smith, of Smith Oil 


& Refining Co., Rockford, Ill., has | 
been elected national chairman of | 


the Oil Industry Information Com- 
mittee. 


Promotes John Holschun 

John G. Holschun has been pro- 
moted to manager of the new mar- 
ket research section of Elastic 
Stop Nut Corp. of America, Union, 
N. J. He joined the company in 
1943 as senior statistician of the 
engineering division and recenily 
has been engaged in sales devel- 
opment activities. His new duties 
will include analyses of applica- 
tions and markets for self-locking 
fasteners in the metal-working in- 
dustry, 


. 


‘American’ Plans 
Monthly Surveys 
of U. S. Travel 


San Dreco, Nov. 14—A monthly 
survey of the travel industry will 
be started Dec. 1 by American 
Magazine, according to Ray Robin- 
son, researcn director of the Crow- 
ell-Collier magazine. 

Mr. Robinson’s announcement 
will come in a speech prepared for 
delivery on Nov. 17 at the conven- 
tion of the National Assn. of Trav- 
el Organizations. 

The new national travel index, 
it says, answers the need for “a 
responsive and reliable measure of 
month-to-month and year-to-year 
changes in travel volume.” 

“All the presently available in- 
dicators of travel volume,” accord- 
ing to Mr. Robinson, “apply only 
to certain special phases of travel 
and fail to measure the entire 
travel field. Most are subject to 
a time lag which reduces their 
usefulness.” 


@ American’s national travel in- 
dex, which will be sent free to 
travel agents and others, is set up 
along these lines: 

A monthly composite figure for 
all types of travel is expressed as 
the number of travel-days per 100 
families. Travel is defined as any 
trip involving an overnight stop 
away from home or out of town. 

The number of persons traveling 
multiplied by the number of days 
away is computed for each trip. 
For example, a husband and wife 
going away for a weekend would 
represent four travel days. The 
total of all these trips is then di- 
vided by the number of hundreds 
of families in the sample to ar- 
rive at travel-days per 100 fami- 
lies. 


a There will be information on 
pleasure travel, business and mis- 
cellaneous travel, and total travel 
(a combination of the first two 
classifications). 

Survey information will come 
from personal interviews among 
“a carefully-selected sample” and 
a high-speed operation is planned 


| for collecting and tabulating infor- 


mation. 

Interviews will be conducted the 
first week of each month concern- 
ing travel during the previous 
month. (This allows “only three 
weeks for the information to be 
tabulated, charts prepared and all 
material processed for distribu- 
tion.”’) 


s Mr. Robinson said that American 
experimented for six months with 
a representative cross-section of 
the population in working out the 
index. 

Charts covering the months from 
March through August. 1952, 
showing pleasure travel, business 
and miscellaneous travel, and total 
travel, will be shown at the con- 
vention in conjunction with Mr 
Robinson's talk. 

One chart lists total travel days 
per 100 families in March as 339. 
The figure goes to 770 in August. 
Travel days per 100 families in 
the pleasure category were 158 in 
March, jumping to 651 in August. 
Travel days per 100 families in the 
business and miscellaneous class 
totaled 181 in March and 119 in 
August. 


To Telecast Toronto Game 


CBLT, Toronto television out- 
let, will carry the Grey Cup foot- 
ball final to viewers in the To- 
ronto area and a filmed version 
will be shown later over the Mont- 
real TV station, CBFT. Imperial 
Tobacco Co. of Canada, Montreal, 
is the sponsor for Player’s ciga- 
rets. Harry E. Foster Advertising, 
Toronto, is the agency. 
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WORKING AMERICA LEAVES HOME 
IN THE MORNING... 


and GOES HOME IN THE EVENING . . . 24 


‘ CHICAGO DAI LYNEWS © 


IN HOME COVERAGE 


= = wi “Gis 


AMONG UPPER-HALF FAMILIES 


N CHICAGO AND SUBURBS 


and Continy) 


@nd Suburbs rrr a Home * ang independent 


COMPOSITE PROJECTION OF UPPER-HALF’ INCOME FAMILIES FOR THE — . ; 
FIRST EIGHT STUDIES COVERING ans 


ABOUT THIS SURVEY 


| River Forest, 2 Oak Park, 3 Wilmette, 4 Evanston, 5 Beverly Hills. The income and home coverage data 
6 Washington Heights, 7 Forest Glen & North Park and 8 Albany Park ie soncens “eae ed mi 


information is available to advertisers re- 
questing such through representatives of 
the Chicago Daily News. This survey is 
financed by the Chicago Daily News, and : 
conducted by J. R. Brady and Associates, a 
an independent research organization. 


OF THE 85,026 FAMILIES WHO LIVE IN THESE AREAS 
98,730 or 69% ARE UPPER-HALF 


CHICAGO DAILY NEWSPAPER HOME COVERAGE OF UPPER-HALF 


| TOTAL UPPER-HALF FAMILIES 58,730....100% | 


| CHICAGO DAILY NEWS = [68% 


| 2nd PAPER | 61% 


| 3rd PAPER | 25% 


th PAPER] 17% of the “Median Average of $4608 


for the Metropolitan Area. 


MORE THAN 70° OF THE NATION’S PURCHASING POWER 
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Peg 


With circulation rising steadily, indications are 
that Country Gentleman will pass the 2,500,000 
mark during the first six months of 1953. 


These gains reflect enthusiastic reader accept- 
ance of the editorial program under way that 
is making a great magazine greater . . . and 
making Country Gentleman a more attractive 


advertising medium than ever before. 


Circulation continues to parallel market oppor- 
tunity—and increases over the 2,300,000 rate 


base are already bringing substantial bonuses 
to advertisers. By February the net paid total, 
now estimated at 2,425,000, will be available 
to advertisers at the lowest cost per thousand 
black and white pages of any farm magazine. 


The complete new Country Gentleman—ready 
in February—will be a faster moving, harder hit- 
ting, more useful magazine for a bigger rural 
audience... an even greater influence through- 
out prosperous Rural America . . . an even bet- 
ter advertising buy! 


ountry (GJentleman 
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Antique Type Is in Vogue 


C.M. Speculates on a Growing Cult 


Bedell Looks at Retail Ads 


Lasker Discusses the L&4T Campaign 


Mail Order and Direct Mail Clinic... 


Study Your Media List 


By Whitt Northmore Schultz 

How do you select media for mail order 
advertising? 

That question comes up during my mail 
order consultations as frequently as any 
other. It’s a basic and important question 
and should be dealt with conscientiously. 

Selecting media is an exacting science, 
in my opinion. During these days when 
specialty mail order sales are off, smart 
sell-by-mail merchandisers are putting in 
late hours studying the magazines and 
newspapers scheduled to carry their coded 
ads.’ 

You can’t analyze a medium too closely 
when your business life depends on direct 
and speedy results from each and every 
ad you place. 


s I’ve recently made up a mail order me- 
dia check list which might help those of 
you who are eager to build your sales by 
mail. This list is by no means conclusive, 
but it will serve as a helpful guide, I think, 
when selecting media fer profitable mail 
order results. 

Here are the questions we're asking 
ourselves more and more strictly nowa- 
days: 

1. Are the readers of X magazine or Y 
newspaper mail order shoppers and buy- 
ers? Are the ads in these media chiefly 
of the mail order variety, with coupons, 
coded addresses, and a strong buy-by-mail 
slant? 

2. Who are the No. 1 readers of the 
medium? Mostly men? Mostly women? 
Who? Our experience shows women to 
be the No. 1 mail order buyers. After all, 
in most homes, the woman of the house 
sees the morning mail, newspapers and 
magazines first. Mail order tested media, 
slanted toward women, and how they 
can improve their home, family, appear- 
ance and their life in general, should prove 


Salesense in Advertising... 


best. And they are, with certain excep- 
tions. 


s 3. How long do readers “stay with” the 
book? Does it take them a half hour to 
read, for example. and then cast aside? Or, 
is it kept and read for as long as eight 
hours, as some Starch surveys report 
about certain magazines with a great mail 
order impact? 

4. Is the medium cataloged in most pub- 
lic libraries so as many as 100 different 
people read it regularly at each library? 
(The more who see your ad, the better 
your chances are for orders.) 

5. Where is the circulation concentrated? 
East? West? Midwest? North? South? 
With postage costs what they are today, 
it’s wise to use media with the greatest 
circulation of mail order buyers in your 
area, thus cutting down high, profit-cut- 
ting parcel post shipping costs. 

6. What’s the percentage of home de- 
livered subscriptions compared with 
newsstand sales? In my opinion, media 
which are sent to, and read in, the home 
gain greater reader attention, thus gen- 
erating more interest in your mail order 
ads with resulting upward sales. 


# Smart space salesmen nowadays are 
calling on prospects with such proved 
facts at their fingertips, ready to support 
their mail order readership claims. 

Mail order space buyers, who are com- 
manding more attention now than ever 
before, are looking for new media with 
high and loyal readership made up of peo- 
ple who are trained to look for attractive 
mail orders and who shop by mail. 

Next time you’re working on your ad 
schedule to increase your mail order sales, 
ask yourself these six questions. They'll 
help you select the best media for your 
specialized offers. 


It's Time to Make Up Our Minds 
What We Believe About People 


By James D. Woolf 
Advertising Consultant 

Peggy, so the story goes, knocked her- 
self out when, at the insistence of her 
boy friend, she climbed, gasping and 
groaning, a jagged precipice fit only for 
mountain goats. She faltered and slipped 
and stumbled until, ex- 
hausted and feeling 
like a piece of chewed 
string and almost in 
tears, she demanded 
that her Romeo, whom 
she sarcastically ad- 
dressed as “human 
fly,” return her to the 
safety and motherly 
bosom of the snug har- 
bor of her home. 

Solicitous Mom, glancing from a win- 
dow and seeing Strong Boy practically 
lifting the wretched girl from a taxicab, 
drooled to Pop: “Poor Peggy looks all 
tuckered out. I know just what she is go- 


James D. Woolf 


ing to need.” 

“Tuckered out” was putting it pretty 
mildly. Peggy, a picture of utter misery 
as she sprawled herself thisaway-thata- 
way in Pop's easy chair, cried that she 
was too beat to keep a party date with 
Boy Friend and Susie and Ben. 

Then Mom—so help me!—had an idea, 
bless her heart. Mom, laughing with un- 
holy glee, announced (everybody in the 
room chuckling with ribald mirth) that 
after a cup of tea “Peg’ll feel fit as a 
fiddle.” 

And so it turned out. Even before Peg- 
gy had finished sipping her first cup of 
tea she began to perk up, and at the party 
she sprang from her soft couch to the 
center of the room and danced an acro- 
batic boogie-woogie, solo, which must 
have made the rafters tremble. Whoopee! 


® That’s the story as I got it. Now what I 
want to know is this: If an acquaintance 
about a girl—his 
maybe, or his 


told you that story 


daughter, sweetheart— 


would you swallow it, or would you put 
the storyteller down as a plain liar? 

Where, you may well ask, did I run 
afoul of this amazing fairy tale? Well, 
the Lipton Tea people told it to me just 
as I have reported it here. In a full-color 
advertisement executed in the picture- 
sequence of the “funnies,” as reproduced 
herewith, they told me the astonishing 
story of Peggy in the newspaper comic 
section. 

This Lipton Tea advertisement, prom- 
ising an absolutely impossible benefit, 
is not an isolated instance. This ad is 
typical of a class of advertising, not only 
in comics but in all kinds of media, for 
which advertisers yearly spend millions. 
But this ad is not typical, by any means, 
of ail advertising. For example, let’s take 
a look at food store products, since Lip- 
ton’s Tea belongs in this category. I find 
it difficult to think of a conspicuously 
successful food or soft drink advertiser 
who subscribes to the Lipton formula. 
Examine the advertising of only a few 
of the leaders—Campbell’s soups, Coca- 
Cola, 7-Up, the products of Libby’s, Swift, 
Pillsbury, Quaker Oats, Kraft, Wesson Oil, 
Snowdrift, and (since tea is being con- 
sidered) most of the big-name coffees. 


@ I suggest, in all seriousness, that it is 
time for advertisers and advertising prac- 
titioners to make up their minds about 
what they believe about people. What do 
we believe about them? Do we think they 
are simpletons, or do we think they are 
not simpletons? 

It appears to me that we admen belong 
to one of two schools: (1) we belong to 
the H. L. Mencken-Philip Wylie school, 
or (2) we recognize human frailties, but 


we do not hold to the notion that man, by 
and large, is an imbecile. I read Mencken 


and Wylie and other such self-styled 
misanthropists with enjoyment and some 
profit. But I do not embrace enthusiastit- 
ally (as they don’t) all the shocking atfi- 
tudes of these entertaining poseurs : 
Recently I wrote in this column tHat 
Americans love corn. I know, too, that 
we do many foolish things. We are prone 
to go into bondage for television sets afid 
synthetic fur coats, or for a flashigr 
motor car than we can afford, evén 
though we must, perforce, go into debt 
to the dentist for our children’s teeth, or 
for desperately needed insurance. : 


s But what is the extent of our gulli- 
bility? What are the limits beyond whiéh 
we will not go in accepting nonsense? Js 
it possible that we, in substantial num- 
bers, will believe the fiction that a c 
of tea will charge us with the juice 6f 
nuclear fission? Are we such nitwits that 
we will believe a cup of tea will inspi 
us, half-dead though we may be, to sprifig 
from our E-Z Comfy Lounge chair and, 
bursting with shattered atoms, throw our- 
selves with appalling vigor into a i 
fandango? 

I, for one, do not accept the Lipton no- 
tion. I may be wrong. But, either way, it 
appears to me that we admen ought to 
make up our minds, The evidence, if one 
is to judge from what one sees in print, 
or hears and sees over the air, is conflict- 
ing. 

One of two things must, inevitably, be 
true: (1) the Lipton Tea advertisement 
is stupid, or (2) it is a brilliant produc- 
tion, the work of a master of our difficult 
art. : 


The Lasker Story... As He Told It 


XIX 
Explains Plans to Merchandise L&T Campaign 
In last week’s instalment Mr. Lasker read the text of eight advertise- 
ments which Lord & Thomas planned to publish in the advertising press to 
restate the agency's basic philosophy of advertising. In this instalment he 
points out the value of the outside viewpoint an agency brings to bear, and 
explains plans to merchandise the L&T campaign. 


I was in New York last week and ad- 
dressed the Advertising Club there. I very 
seldom make addresses, for a reason of 
my own; but because an old friend asked 
it I accepted this invitation. And being 
full of the subject on which I am going to 
speak to you, I really made that my 
speech, without, of course, in any way in- 
sinuating that it was really the text 
of what I was trying to impregnate all my 


associates with. Printers’ Ink had a very 
brief digest of it. I think, however, a very 
good one and I am going to read it: 
“Advertising agents should be careful 
not to lead manufacturers to expect too 
much of advertising, cautioned Albert D. 
Lasker, president of Lord & Thomas, in an 
address which he made at a meeting of 
the Advertising Club of New York on 
March 27. In his opinion the greatest dan- 
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ger faced by advertising is the fact that 
the campaigns of successful advertisers 
have led many manufacturers to expect 
too much to be accomplished just by ad- 
vertising. 


® “ ‘Advertising is the greatest force which 
has come to the aid of distribution in the 
last twenty years,’ Mr. Lasker said, ‘but 
it cannot accomplish everything. No ad- 
vertising can make a success of a manu- 
facturer who would not be successful 
without it. There is no advertising agent 
who can make a man stand up if he does 
not know his own business.’ 

“On the other hand, Mr. Lasker said, no 
advertiser can succeed so well without an 
advertising agent as with one, because he 
has not got the richness of the agent's ex- 
perience. The most important contribu- 
tion made by the agent to an advertiser’s 
merchandising plans is his knowledge of 
the outside point of view The thing that 
interests the advertiser the most interests 
the consumer the least, and the thing that 
interests the consumer the most, often in- 
terests the advertiser the least, Mr. Lasker 
said. 

“It is this condition which makes the 
agent’s services indispensable. He is the 
sounding board of public opinion in the 
advertiser's relations with the public. The 
agent's job is to find out what the public 
wants to know about the product adver- 
tised, Mr. Lasker said, but as soon as he 
becomes so involved in the business of the 


BP dvertiser that he loses the outside point 


Sof view, he loses the factor which makes 
Shim most valuable to the advertiser.” 
This report is the essence of what it 
Mook me 35 minutes to say and the essence 
wf what I want to convey to you, the es- 
ence of the spirit that actuates this busi- 
es in the third act of its life 
I just don't know how I want to tackle 
iis. I have got to get to it in my own 
ay and warm up to it. So I am just going 
ra moment to diverge and say that we 
e inserting these advertisements in 
inters’ Ink, Judicious Advertising, West- 
n Advertising and the other trade pa- 
rs twice a month. We are also sending 
em out in brochure form 
I am diverting from my main theme, be- 
use once I get to my main theme I don’t 
ant to get off of it. This is like a Sun- 
y morning sermon; I am making the 
nouncements of the different activities 
the church for the coming week and 
ving finished it I will get to the main 
xt and preach on it 
These advertisements are written in 
Chicago by Mr. Hummert; in New York 
by Mr. O'Dea, and on the Coast by Mr 
Crane. All three will write them, thus 
proving the oneness in viewpoint. The ad- 
vertisements Mr. Hummert wrote all rep- 
resent the result of lengthy exchange of 
mind between ourselves. Mr. O'Dea sub- 
mitted me several and I couldn't change 
a word or a syllable in them; he had 
enunciated just what I wanted to say for 
Lord & Thomas 


@® Now when your head copywriters in 
your various offices have such a oneness 
of viewpoint, it shows our service must be 
the same all through the country and 
it also shows that there must be a view- 
point that has in it inspiration and sound- 
ness, or they could not get it 

And the greatest test is they couldn't 
write it until we had all clarified our 
thinking. When I first talked over this 
viewpoint with Mr. O'Dea, for instance, 
I hadn't developed it for myself. I just 
knew it, I knew in a general way from 
my prior experience, from my absence, 
from my perspective, from my return, 
just what | felt was needed to give the ad- 
vertiser service that must be compelling 
and to put advertising in the place it de- 
serves. 

Mr. O'Dea was pretty cold on it. Mr. 
Hummert asked to be excused. He said he 
couldn't see anything within himself that 
would let him write agency copy. I didn't 
get a chance to have the exchange of 
views with Mr. Crane that I should have 


liked. Finally being in Chicago, | worked 
more and more with Mr. Hummert and 
he said he would take a try at it, which 
he did, and then (it being in the early 
days of the copy) I collaborated with him. 
He would send it to me and I would work 
it over and work it over until the thing 
became shaped in my own mind and I 
saw clearly so that I could interpret to 
others, that which had been working in 
my sub-conscious consciousness. 

Then I had talks with Mr. O’Dea of the 
New York staff after I had it concretely 
worked out, and Mr. O’Dea said, “I see it 
differently. I am going to put it on paper 
and I will know when I put it on paper if 
I am sympathetic with it.” He wrote an 
advertisement and I wouldn't change one 
word in it, and I don’t know whose ad- 
vertisement best expresses what I am 
thinking, Mr. Hummert’s or Mr. O’Dea’s. 

That means a lot to all of us, It shows 
that there is something actual in it, don’t 
you see? Or it couldn’t be reduced to 
writing like that. 


8 Now I don’t know, reading these adver- 
tisements aloud, whether you get their 
full import, but if you go through Print- 
ers’ Ink and notice the usual agency ad- 
vertisement it leaves nothing for the man 
to think about. Lord & Thomas hasn't 
been advertised for years. I don’t believe 
there is an agency service that can be 
successfully advertised the way we can, 
and over the term of many years if we run 
our text in this way in the papers, there 
will be a background to us, and prospects 
will know the type of man they expect 
to see. 

And I believe no man can read this ad- 
vertising without seeing that we are 
thoughtful people groping for light, who 
have made progress along our path from 
prior experience. That we have some light, 
we are seeking more light, we want to 
give out the light we have, and that we 
believe, as I deeply believe, that the only 
progress Lord & Thomas can really make 
in the copy end is as the whole line 
progresses. 

I have always believed that, for when 
Kennedy gave me those first lessons I 
immediately published them to the whole 
world for the whole advertising world to 
know, because the more advertising there 
is the better for all advertising. It gets 
people in the habit of accepting adver- 
tised goods as the standard. We cannot 
possibly succeed without the whole line 
succeeding and we in turn are benefited. 

. * * 

In this art matter that I referred to yes- 
terday—it was others who forced it on us. 
So any firm who doesn’t believe what they 
know should be given for the common 
good and their own good in a line of 
work like this, I don’t believe in them. 

Now we are going to reach the adver- 
tiser by mail every week, with the bro- 
chure one week and in the interim with 
current advertising that we are preparing. 

One of the gentlemen of the Chicago 
staff says that one of the things that, for 
instance, Erwin and Wasey had said 
against us in solicitations was that Lord 
& Thomas were a good, old house, but 
they couldn’t prepare copy that was sight- 
ly and attractive. 

I want to say that I think that the sight- 
liest and most attractive copy, from the 
standpoint of art, appearing in advertis- 
ing today is that of Lord & Thomas. And 
if we will push it our art will set over the 
art that others do compared to the sales- 
man-like way in which we do it, for we 
use as fine artists as anybody, only we 
use the art always to make a point instead 
of using the art merely for art’s sake 
For instance, take Holeproof Hosiery. 
where Mr. Williams studied the type of 
woman to show in the picture. [He de- 
cided} that she should be a well dressed 
woman of good station in life, changing 
from the prior conception that what the 
advertiser looked for as art and what even 
to me at that time appealed as pretty 
good, was a jazzy, attractive chorus girl. 
The average woman wants to look like a 
lady and like a chorus girl at the same 
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The Creative Man's Corner... 
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Nicotinic Medicine 


In those all-but-forgotten days when this critic wore a little green toque 
and proudly sported a fraternity pledge pin, fond friends and parents almost 


bury of threat specialists confirm medical laboralury report: 
Kaywoodies are the 
Throat-Easiest Smoke of all !” 


Pe eo eters knew thet  Wepwandic ta the reuleet-bureiig se 
‘ 1 wriatng rms Kono ; 


threat shnge 

Rar women ute hewn eirvitine amet tere 

See retested cigars eomenine Come 
® . * 


invariably made certain that part of the 
equipment which accompanied the youth 
on his way to campus was a pipe, briar. 

Adolescent high school kids might 
sneak their cigaret smokes behind the 
barn or the stable, but the lad who had 
reached MAN’S ESTATE and was off 
to college marked his transformation by 
smoking a pipe. A relatively small per- 
centage stuck tenaciously with their 
briars, but a much larger percentage 
eventually became fed up with a tongue 
that felt like a charcoal-broiled ham- 
burger and a fairly constant intake of 
something closely resembling second- 
hand chawin’ tobacco, and returned, 
somewhat shamefacedly, to the lesser but 
easier-to-take joys of cigarets. 

In those days, it is safe to say, neither 
pipe-smoker nor non pipe-smoker would 
ever have dared to suggest that smoking 
a pipe was cooler, smoother or less ir- 
ritating than other forms of burning 
weeds. That would have been equivalent 
to suggesting that the fellow who took 
private flying lessons in one of those 
early crates was doing so because he 
found flying more restful, more soothing 
to the nerves, and altogether more re- 
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From $4 to $25 in wide variety of shapes 


KAYWOODIE*-— 


time. She wants to be naughty and good 
both. “Naughty But Nice.” is that the 
song? 


@ You can tell from a lot of the advertis- 
ing today that the art department gets 
it up first and then someone writes the 
advertising to go with the art. It must be 
so in many cases. There is a layout made. 
Is that right? You would know that better 
than I would. Whereas with us we first 
must get our headline, because the head- 
line in the end today as 25 years ago is 
90% of all there is to an ad. Why do I say 
90°? Because if you don’t stop them with 
your headline they won't read the rest. 
After you have stopped them with the 
headline the rest becomes 100%. In the 
newspaper the same way. Who is the big 
salaried man? The headline writer, be- 
cause you must stop the people to read it 

In my early days that is where I was 
right, that advertising is news. You see, 
the headline must be the news that stops 
them. But from there on I didn’t know 
that the text should be salesmanship in 
print. That is what Kennedy taught me. 
But first you must stop the street car be- 
fore you can get on it. So you must write 
the headline first, and then having done 
that the art must be the cartoon that illus- 
trates that headline. It can be done by 
Michelangelo. It doesn’t have to be done 
by Gaar Williams. It doesn’t necessarily 
mean indifferent art work. That is where 
I was wrong for a long time 


® Now for years we haven't written a 
prospective advertiser or done any ad- 
vertising [for ourselves] at all, and I 
think that after this promotion goes on 
for about a year we will have a rebirth 
in the public’s mind; that is, the adver- 
tising managers will see that we are 


laxing than walking. 

But things have changed, as Kay- 
woodie 
growing cult of practitioners of nicotinic 
medicine, Kaywoodie suggests that the 
real reason for smoking a pipe, and es- 
pecially a 
woodies are cool and the “throat-easiesi 
smoke of all” 

We can hardly wait for the ultimate 


says: “Throat rough? Irritated? Sore? Sir William’s Square Cut Pure Virginia 
will fix it in a jiffy! Put a handful in your pipe...light up. . 


and get instant, wonderful, soothing relief.” 
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points out here. Joining the 


Kaywoodie, is that Kay- 


not excluding cigarets. 
smoking advertising—the ad _ that 


inhale deeply, 
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anxious for business. As a matter of fact. 
in all the years I was gone, we were not 
anxious for new business. I knew I had 
a machine that could give good service 
to those I had and that would hold them, 
but I was afraid of the machine if it took 
on new business for the reasons that I 
gave you. So we were not aggressive. But 
now we are very aggressive for new busi- 
ness because we built the machine to take 
hold of it and with a viewpoint that should 
be compelling. So we are going to publish 
these thoughts for what they are worth 
and we are going to make our service so 
it will be possible to give many adver- 
tisers what they aren't getting, if it ap- 
peals to them and they want to get it 

I think it is very necessary for all of 
us to study all the advertising we are do- 
ing. I think among other things that we 
have been very neglectful of this end, 
and we are putting on a gentleman es- 
pecially here to look after it. I am issuing 
an order that of every advertisement we 
prepare for anyone, 200 proofs must be 
drawn off immediately, before it is re- 
leased, from every office, and every copy- 
writer and every plan man must be im- 
mediately sent one—not on pinks, but on 
whites, color and black and white. It will 
be sent not folded, but flat, so that each 
of you can keep a portfolio, because the 
best advertisement for Lord & Thomas in 
talking to a client is the work we are do- 
ing. They don’t understand it, they don’t 
appreciate it. They don’t ever see it in a 
systematic way. So each of you is going 
to be furnished with a portfolio, and ev- 
ery day you are going to get full proofs, 
on fine paper. 

Now, that will cost us considerable 
money. We may have to have an extra 
pressroom, we may have to put on extra 
men over in the print shop to do it. It 
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COMPANION MAINTAINS 2-YEAR APPLIANCE LEAD fm 


“Fine editorial support,” says Herb Bayle, BSFD media director 


COMPANION representative Roy Husbands is presenting a 
strong case to Brooke, Smith, French & Dorrance, Inc. 
When Herb Bayle wants a particularly receptive audience 
for an appliapce advertiser’s message he naturally con- 
siders the COMPANION, 


Thorough coverage of appliance news helps account 


for COMPANION families Owning more ranges, more ~ 


washing machines, more home freezers. 


Continuous coverage of appliance news helps make 


THE CROWELL-COLLIER PUBLISHING COMPANY—PUBLISHERS OF COLLIER’S, THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE, WOMAN'S HOME 


the COMPANION’s 4,250,000 audience an active replace- 
ment market. 


Practical coverage of appliance news — interpreted in 
terms of daily use —helps pre-sell COMPANION’s big, 
young, able-to-buy market—your best new prospects 
for 53! 


()MPANTON 


CURRENT CIRCULATION MORE THAN 4,250,000 


COMPANION 
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may cost us as much as $10,000 a year 
But I am instructing Mr. Sollitt to put 
in the extra man, the extra machinery 


necessary, so that if a color plate goes out 
tonight, 200 proofs of it are ready, so that 


we will keep a file here and each of you 
will have a file of every bit of current 
work we are doing, and as you talk to 
advertisers you can illustrate many a point 
by it. 


Next week: Mr. Lasker looks ahead to increased business in the New York 
office under Mark O'Dea, and speaks emphatically of the agency as a 


“human, intellectual machine” 
fundamental viewpoint. 


The Eye and Ear Department... 


with individuals in it holding an identical 


Smoked-Filled Screen 


Friday nights, from 7 to 7:15, over 
NBC-TV, the maker of Robert Burns ci- 
gars presents “The Herman Hickman 
Show”—featuring, of course, the roly- 
poly, Kewpie doll, ex-head coach of Yale, 
Herman Hickman. 

Some months ago, Hickman, as a guest 
(permanent) on “Celebrity Time” made 
an inevitable spot for himself on TV 
chiefly through his girth, his mirth, and 
remarkable memory. Robert 
jurns has very wisely built its show 
completely around Hickman—although it 
fair to say that 15 minutes is 
long enough to encompass all of 


his rather 


is only 
hardly 
him 
The first few shows have been centered 
around Hickman chiefly as an ex-foot- 
ball coach. The initial program had him 
interviewed on why he had left Yale, 
what players he considered tops, and so 
on. Subsequent programs featured him 
as an after-dinner speaker (at which he 
has no small reputation) and as an ex- 
coach talking with another ex-coach, Jim 
Crowley. Herman apparently has (and 
undoubtedly Robert Burns is banking on 
this) an inexhaustible fund of anecdotes 
ind a storehouse of homey poems of the 
Edgar Guest, James Whitcomb Riley va- 


riety 


® An obvious attempt has been made to 
keep the show as informal as possible— 
a courageous aim which requires a tre- 
mendous amount of control and direction, 
of which the program does not have too 
much as yet. On one show, time was 
running out so fast, the two commercials 
the other for Robert 
Burns Cigarillos—were practically given 
together. On another, the informality re- 
sulted in confusion when the microphones 


one for cigars, 


a 


picked up Hickman and Crowley con- 
versing together off camera while the an- 
nouncer, Rex Marshall, was still setting 
the stage for their appearance. 

On the commercial end, Marshall adds 


Tips for the Production Man... 


Herman Hickiaan 


a smoothly professional touch, filling in 
important (from the sponsor’s stand- 
point) facts about the p1dduct that Hick- 
man, in his rhapsodic flights about cigar 
smoking, glosses over completely. 

It is perhaps unfair to be picky about a 
program like “The Herman Hickman 
Show” during what obv ously appears to 
be an experimental stag». For it is quite 
evident that the sponsor, or the pro- 
ducer, or the agency, is making a brave 
try to avoid a stereoty)sed presentation. 
Because of this, once the rough edges are 
smoothed down, and because of Hick- 
man’s ingratiating personality, it is pos- 
sible TV may have, in “The Herman 
Hickman Show,” another unpredictable 
but welcome piece of entertainment like 
“Godfrey and His Friends.” This may 
happen—-particularly if and when the 
football season comes to a close, the spon- 
sor ceases mining Hickman as a football 
personality. 

The 15 minutes during which the show 
appears are filled with cigar smoke and, 
whatever its early faults, the sponsor 
seems to be getting his money's worth 
out of what takes place. 


Antiques Are Popular in Typography 


By Kenneth B. Butler 
Some promotion pieces which 
have interested me convince me that there 


recent 


is a present lively interest in antiques in 
type faces. Further, that in the right place 
they quite eloquently. The right 
place, of course, is where the advertiser 


speak 


desires to establish a mood or dish up a 
flavor 
I have before me a catalog issued by 


Old Guilford Forge, Guilford, Conn., 
which advertises all those wrought iron 
things, gate hardware, spice boxes, etc. 


In their little 64-page catalog I counted 
30 headlines set in antique type faces of 
one sort or another. For example, head- 
ing a page of hanging oil lamps, the head- 
line “Whale Oil Hangs” set in slightly 
ornate shaded letter; “Cast Bronze Sun- 
dials” in an odd drop-shadow type; 
‘Coach Lamps” in a shaded letter replete 
with ornate pen scrolls 
A catalog issued by Cornell University 
Press carries a simple but effective re- 
verse plate cover done in hand-drawn cal- 


The lemen 
Jelly Cake 


y 
MADELINE BABCOCK SMITH 
“Delightful” + “Engaging” + “De- 
lectable”. “Tasty”s “Wonderfully 
restful” « “Appealing” « “Enter- 
taining” + “Toothsome” « “Affecs 
tionate” + “Thoughtfully endeag- 


ing” 
$3.00 
LITTLE, BROWN 


ligraphy. 

Gourmet magazine, with a masthead 
title lettered in one of those “Biggest 
Show on Earth” styles of lettering. 

Issued by The Foundry, on the occasion 
of its 60th anniversary, was an exact re- 
production of the first issue of its maga- 
zine, September, 1892. The ads of that 
date threw in everything but the kitchen 
sink. But purely as collector's items, and 
handy for a clipping file, some of these 
gay ‘90s types are interesting to study. 

And from the Sunday book section of 
the Chicago Tribune, the following book 
titles in period type faces: “Hear the 
Train Blow,” “I Go Pogo,” “The Lemon 
Jelly Cake,” “You Are Unlimited.” 


Advertising Age, November 17, 1952 


Antique types are exceedingly rare. 
Most printers melted them down long ago. 
There are some private collectors, but few 
of these types are available commercially. 
Showboat and P. T. Barnum are two of 
those available from most typographers. 
Most of the vintage type headings are 
hand drawn following specimens found 
in old volumes, or adapted from specimens 
reproduced in clipping services. 

If the vogue continues to gain ground, 
there might be a lucrative business await- 
ing the typographer who would gather to- 
gether fonts of these old types, issue a 
specimen book, and become a specialist 
in vintage types set to order with repro- 
duction proofs supplied. 


Looking at the Retail Ads 
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HOME PLANNING CENTER 
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By Clyde Bedell 

Stores sell a parade. Markets are not 
static. Take Miami. It grows by leaps 
and bounds. Its schools are busting at the 
seams. A new crop of youngsters bur- 
geons into a thousand new families ev- 
ery little while. People shake the snow 
off their feet in the North and become 
Miamians for good in great numbers. Lit- 
tle people with little incomes, in pulse 
with the area, become bigger people with 
bigger incomes, The market is dynamic, 
fluid, evolving, alive! 

And all those people live places. New 
apartments and hotels are popping up like 
mushrooms. Families grow, people move 

and move again. And all those families 
buy things, and have dreams and aspira- 
tions for better and still better homes. 


8 So a great store sits down to prepare 
an ad about a new service they can render 
such people in such a market. They can 
help modest families with color schemes, 
advice on furnishings, remodeling, re- 
decorating, and home improvements un- 
LTD. They can help well-heeled people 
with the suave and wonderful schemes 
that transform houses into homes. The 
store sits there with a veritable bottom- 
less reservoir of all the home improving 
resources that a great national magazine 
has accumulated in long years of inten- 
sive and devoted service to home mak- 
ers. 

And what comes out? 

A static, hard-to-read, matter-of-fact, 
commonplace, two-color, full-page con- 


traption that cuts the space down to a 
fraction of its potential worth. 

Oh, the reader can get the idea—can 
extract some of the story—but the reader 
cannot get the warmth and the enthusi- 
asm with which such a venture should 
have been started in the store. “Can” get 
the idea is not good enough. The adver- 
tising standard should be (1) “must” get 
the idea—almost instantly, (2) and some 
of the “passion” with which the idea was 
born should be jelled in the words. 

Money, lots of it, goes into arranging 
a new area to decently render a new serv- 
ice in a good store. Architects, builders, 
buyers, personnel people—all become in- 
volved. And after weeks, if not months, 
of planning, the elaborately developed 
and prepared new service breaks in the 
store—in full bloom, in three dimensions, 
in full color, with a staff that should be- 
lieve its great new opportunity has come. 
It breaks in the store, I say, with all the 
drama of a Broadway first night! 
And in the papers (to an audience of a 
hundred thousand families—more or less 
—before all the people who must take the 
new venture to heart if it is to succeed) 
it breaks with all the drama of the Buck- 
shot Hardware Co. announcing a new 
line of shingle nails. 

I repeat, I blame management for to- 
day’s weak advertising, not the creative 
people. Management gets about what it 
wants, and most ad departments are car- 
rying water for merchandise people who 
know as much about advertising as I do 
about millinery. 
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WNBT’S HOUSE OF BREAKS—In New York, NBC’s TV studio on 67th St. is devoted to the proposition 
that commercials can be produced at reasonable cost. Here, for example, is the way it handles a 
commercial for Robert Hall Clothes. At left is a tiny replica of a Hall store front, looking exactly like the 
real thing when the camera comes in for a closeup. The doors swing open os on unseen hand behind 


pulls a string. Center: when the store front separates, it makes room for a picture background representing 
the inside of the store. At right, announcer Bill McCord moves in front to show specials from a single 
rack of clothes, which blends so well into the background picture that to the viewer he seems to be 
standing inside the store. 


munications sys 


formerly was sales promotion man- 
ager of the commercial communi- 


cations division. He will direct a capped children at home through 
public relations program on the the use of a school-to-home tele- 
new method of educating handi- phone service. 


tems, Mr. Richards 


a] af 
| 


MANY ROOMS IN ONE—Another part of the studio contains a kitchen, where 
Marie Colin prepares tasty dishes right out of a Premier Foods can. 


SHADY OPERATOR—This window shade device at WNBT can accommodate any 
number of advertising slogans. Here Duncan Mounsey, studio supervisor, shows | 
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PUGET SOUND AREA 


(Comprising 12 of Washington's Counties) 
has 60% of the state's retail sales .. . 65% of 


the state's effective buying income, 98% of its 


homes are wired for electricity. 


THE SEATTLE 


_ POST-INTELLIGENCER 


how it can be put to good use for station breaks. 


Powers Heads Ohio PR Group 

Edmond C. Powers, public re- 
lations director of Griswold-Eshle- 
man Co., Cleveland, has been elec- 
ted president of the Northeastern 
Ohio chapter of the Public Rela- 
tions Society of America. Frank A 
Uniack, p.r. manager for the 
Cleveland Diesel Engine division, 
General Motors Corp., retiring 
president, was named to represent 
the chapter on the PRSA board of 
directors. 


Names Donahue & Coe 

Miles Shoes, a division of Mel- 
ville Shoe Corp., New York, has 
named Donahue & Coe to handle 
its advertising, effective Jan. 1. 
The account formerly was with 
Hirshon-Garfield. 


Continental Can Promotes 3 


The paper container division of 
Continental Can Co., New York, 
has promoted John Jennings as- 
sistant to the v.p. Mr. Jennings 
formerly was manager of manu- 


facturing for the division. J. H.| 
Taylor has been named manager | 
of manufacturing, and George! 
Johnston has been promoted to! 
manager of the Newark plant. Mr. | 
Taylor formerly was manager of | 
the Los Angeles and Newark 
plants. Mr. Johnston has been on a 
special assignment. 


Mails Advance Trade Edition 

American Hairdresser will, is-| 
sue a trade edition of its February | 
issue ten days before regular mail- 
ing. It will be sent to supply job- 
bers and manufacturers only. 
While trade editions are usual in 
the fashion field, this is believed 
to be the first time a business pa- 
per has issued advance copies for 
jobbers and manufacturers in the 
beauty shop field. 


Executone Hikes Richards 
Judah A. Richards has been ap- 
pointed director of the special ed- 
ucation division of Executone Inc., 
New York manufacturer of com-'! 


DAILY SUNDAY 


CIRCULATION | 199.45] 259,973 
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Call Pontiac and 


let us tell you why 
the six services that 
Pontiac offers assures 
you of so much 

in reproduction values. 
No doubts as to the 
results and a consequent 
realization that art, 
photography, typesetting, 
photoengraving, 
electrotyping or color 
process all should be 
considered for that perfect 
job! And whether you try 
one service or all you'll 
love those results! 


Call or write and let us 
tell you more. 


UNIFIED 


SERVICES 
TYPOGRAPHY 
ENGRAVINGS 
PHOTOGRAPHY 
ELECTROTYPING 
COLOR PROCESS 
ART WORK 


CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS 


B12 WEST VAN SUREN ST. | 


NBP Plans Panel 
on Business Press 
& Top Management 


New York, Nov. 
presentation on how top manage- 


ment evaluates the business press | 


will highlight the luncheon session 
Nov. 18 of National Business Pub- 
lications at the Biltmore. Russell 
L. Putman, president of Putman 
Publishing Co., will be moderator. 

Panel participants include Col. 
Willard F. Rockwell, board chair- 
man, Rockwell Mfg. Co.; William 
E. Umstattd, president, Timken 
| Roller Bearing Co., and David F. 
Austin, executive v.p. of commer- 
cial operations, United States Steel 
Co. 

An open forum will follow the 
| panel session. This will be followed 
| by election of the new NBP board 
members. 

That evening the formal Silver | 
Quill presentation dinner will be 
held, at which Benjamin F. Fair- 
less, board chairman and president | 
of U. S. Steel, will present the) 
award to Bernard C. Duffy, presi- | 
dent of Batten, Barton, Durstine | 
& Osborn (AA, Oct. 27). 


Market Research 
for Wholesaling 
Is Scant: Reiss 


PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 11—An ur- 
gent need for close cooperation be- 
tween manufacturers and whole- 
sale firms in industrial market re- 
search was voiced last week by 
S. V. Reiss, manager of commercial 
research for Graybar Electric Co., 
| New York. 
| Speaking before the Philadelphia 
chapter of the American Market- 
| ing Assn., Mr. Reiss pointed out 
{that only the surface has been 


11—A panel | 


scratched thus far in the field of 
|market research in industrial | 
| wholesaling. 
The bulk of market research car- | 
| ried on by publishing houses, trade | 
| associations and others is at the 
consumer level, Mr. Reiss asserted. 
It is not economically feasible for | 
the majority of individual whole- | 
sale firms to maintain adequate 
staffs for extensive industrial mar- 
| ket research, he said, and pointed 
up the need for a joint effort by 
manufacturers and wholesalers. 
Figures from the federal census. 
industrial directories and state di- 


| 
| 
| 


called excellent sources of infor- | 
mation in industrial research. 


Chlorophyll Mattress Bows 

Superior Bedding Co., Los An- 
geles, is introducing the Chloroped, 
a mattress and box spring set using 
chlorophyll-treated cotton felt. The 
mattress is described as “the first 
{to combine jumbo extra-firm, ex- 
tra-high orthopedic innerspring 
| with the chlorophyll and ‘Sana- 
| tized’ features.” The chlorophyll 
is said to eliminate the possibility | 
ef odor in the cotton felt. The set 
| retails for about $89.95. 


Gillette Buys Rose Bowl TV 


Gillette Co. will sponsor the tele- 
casting of the Rose Bow! football 
game on New Year’s Day for the 
second successive year. The game 
will be telecast coast to coast by 
the National Broadcasting Co. 
starting at 4:45 p.m., EST, to con- 
clusion. Maxon Inc. placed the 
business for Giilette 


Distributor Names Agency 

San Francisco Drug Sales Co., 
national distributor of pharmaceu- 
tical products, has appointed Al- 
| bert Frank-Guenther Law, San 
Francisco, to handle its advertising. 
The agency also has been appoint- 
ed by Alpha Distributing Co., San 
Francisco distributor of Fleish- 
mann’s Old Medley whisky in 
northern California. 


| 


ita 


1195” 


PER PERSON | 


Alameda County is 2nd 


in California in per cap- 


One newspaper covers 
this great and growing 
market— 


The Oakland Tribune 


| Greatest home-delivered circulation in 
| Northern California. 


Retail Sales (1951) 


| National Bakers 


| here. The com- 


| television 


Oaklands Tribune 
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ESMER & WOODWARD, INC. 


| ; epresentatives: Including Sunday Magazine 


First National 
Advertising for 
Any Bread Starts 


That Is the Claim of 


Hollywood Bakers Service; 


3 Magazines Scheduled 


CuHIcAaGo, Nov. 12—What is | 
vertising for any bread will appear 
this fall with insertions scheduled | 
to run in Good Housekeeping, La- 
dies’ Home Jour- 
nal and McCall's 
for Hollywood 
bread, a thinly- 
sliced, non-fat- 
tening loaf aimed 
at consumers who 
want to eat and 
stay slim. 

The bread is 
promoted by 


Services Inc. 


pany was founded 
about 15 years 
ago by attractive 
Mrs. Eleanor Day, 
who had the idea 
that this kind of 
bread would have 
a wide appeal, 
especially among 
women. She is 
president of the 
company today. 
The company 
has been an ag- 
gressive advertis- 
er and a continu- 
ous user of news- 
papers, radio and 
on a 
local basis. 
Duringits 15 
years of existence 
the company has sought to broaden 
the scope of its distribution and 
volume enough to permit the use 


PRESIDENT—Mrs. 


| of national advertising. 


@ Charles Byron McDaniel, v.p. 
and director of advertising, points 
out 
shown phenomenal growth 
gaining this distribution in so short 
a time. 


It usually takes a food manufac- | 
turer about six months to create 
| profitable sales and establish itself 
| 


Advertising Age, November 17, 


that Hollywood bread has! 
in | 


1952 


in a market, he claims, which 
means that the assimilation of as 
many as two markets a year is 
' remarkable. 
However, he says, Hollywood 
bread, through “astute advertising 
and merchandising, plus unique 
dealer cooperation,” has absorbed 
“an average of ten or more new 
markets yearly...and this is un- 
| paralleled expansion in the highly 


ucts.” 

| The company today has licensed 
| bakers in the majority of the 48 
| states and is “selling well in Alas- 


rectories of manufacturing were | ¢jaimed to be the first national ad-| ka» Hawaii and in every province 


in Canada.” he says. 


s “The national campaign will 


Eleanor Day, the founder of National 
Bakers Service. 


continue the policy of tying in 
big-name motion picture stars by 
means of an indirect endorsement 
of the product. This device serves 
a two-fold purpose,” he explained. 
“It endows Hollywood bread with 
the prestige of highly publicized 
stars, and conveys to women the 
important fact that they, too, can 
‘maintain the slim lines of beauty 
|for which Hollywood’s feminine 
personalities are famous.” 

Freitag Advertising, Atlanta, is 
the agency for Hollywood bread. 
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FALSEY ORDERS 
DEMOLTI 


A concentrated market of more 
than half million buyers in 33 rep- 
resentative communities—typical in 
buying habits of all New England. 
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ROLLS ROYCE 


introduces 
BULLY AUTOMATIC TRANSMISSION © 


WITH OVER atone BANLA COs THO: 


EXCLUSIVE— This pone announcing auto- 

matic tional control 

shifting) on the 1953. "Rolly Royce runs in 

The New Yorker Nov. 15, via Victor A. 
Bennett Co., New York. 


Another Chicago 
Printing House Is 
Closing Up Shop 


Cuicaco, Nov. 13—Printing 
Products Corp., one of the oldest 
printers of publications and cata- 
logs here, is retiring from business 
and will cease operations on Dec. 
31. 

At that time the entire equip- 
ment of the company will be sold 
to an intermediary company which 
wil! dispose of it. 

This is the second major printer 
of publications to shut down here 
in the past two years. Western 
Newspaper Union sold its large 
plant here in January, 1951, to Ot- 
tol Co., which liquidated the busi- 
ness, moving part of the equip- 
ment to Philadelphia and New 
York. 

Ever since the strike against 
printing houses by the typograph- 
ical union March 2-June 27, 1948, 
there has been a trend among Chi- 
cago publishers to move out of 
town. This trend was given im- 
petus by the fact that in the same 
year as the strike, Blakely Print- 
ing Co., another major plant, shut 
down, and some of its major ac- 
counts moved to Milwaukee, Kok- 
omo, Ind., and elsewhere. 


s Officers of Printing Products 
are Luther Rogers, chairman, and 
Lucille Hoppe, vice-chairman, 
secretary and manager. 

Reason for the retirement given 
to ADVERTISING AGE by Miss Hoppe 
is that the “owners desire to de- 
vote their time to other present 
more profitable interests.” 

She was unable to state what 
Printing Products’ clients will do 
in the future. 

Printing Products began in 1898 
as Rogers & Hall Co. with a hand- 
ful of employes and has grown 
until today it employs 500 people. 

In 1921 the name of the firm was 
changed to Printing Products 
Corp. and Rogers & Hall Co. con- 
tinued with other interests, which 
will now occupy full attention of 
the company’s officers. 


Hearing on FTC's Injunction 
Against Chesterfield Postponed 

The application of the Federal 
Trade Commission for an injunc- 
tion against the advertising of Lig- 
gett & Myers Tobacco Co. for its 
advertising of Chesterfields (AA, 
Nov. 3) rested on dead center last 
week. 

Originally, hearings on the in- 
junction were scheduled for the 
federal court (southern district of 
New York) Nov. 13. They have 
been postponed, at the request of 
L&M’s attorney, until Nov. 20. 


Apatotf to Kling Studios 


William Apatoff, formerly with | 


W. L. Stensgaard & Associates, | 


Chicago, has joined the creative 
staff of the display department ” 


Kling Studios, Chicago. 
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Marketscope Says 
Stores Don’t Need 
_ More Night Hours 


Newark, Nov. 13—The grow- | 
ing trend toward evening shop- 


ping is being brought about by) 


the fallacious reasoning of local 


merchants rather than by any ac-| 


tual need or demand on the part 
of consumers. 

That is the finding of a survey 
conducted last month by Market- 
scope Research Co. under the 
sponsorship of the retail division 


of the chamber of commerce of! 


Passaic, N. J. 
Marketscope 


area to determine consumer atti- 
tudes toward store hours as they 
now exist in Passaic. Local stores 
are open Friday evenings until 
p.m. Interviewers found that 
90.8% of all households were sat- 
isfied with present store hours. 


® Almost one-third of the sample 
stated it would not make any dif- 
ference which night the stores 
were open, but 26% chose Thurs- 
day evening as a second choice. 

Highlights of the survey showed 
that 62% of the shoppers in the 
area shop at night; 36.3% shop 
in more than one town during an 
evening, and 70.4% of shoppers 
living in the surrounding area 
shop in Passaic. 

Discussing some of the survey 
results, R. E. Spinner, executive 
director of Marketscope, said that 
while there may be an increase 
in total sales due to later shopping 
hours, the attendant increase in 
operating costs would nullify any 
additional profit. 


@ Opening an additional night, he 
said, would tend to divert day- 
time shoppers to night shopping, 
which would mean that the same 
total volume would be spread over 
longer hours. 

By keeping open another night, 
Mr. Spinner said, retailers may 
create a serious personnel prob- 
lem, and may destroy the work- 
hour standard which has taken so 
long to build up. 

“Increased net profit, resulting 
from increased sales,” he said, 
“can only be attained through a 
growth in consumer purchasing 
power.” 


Business Paper 
Glossary Put Out 
by ABP Committee 


New York, Nov. 12—To help 
overcome misunderstanding of spe- 
cific terms used in day-to-day 
publishing activities, a “Glossary 
of Business Paper Publishing 
Terms” has been prepared by the 
committee on uniform practices of 
Associated Business Publications. 
It is now available to ABP mem- 
bers, advertisers and agencies at 
$2 a copy. 

It is a 36-page listing of about 
1,200 terms running from “a. a.— 
author’s alteration” to “zone— 
area in which an intensive adver- 
tising campaign, zone plan, is car- 
ried on, distinguished from na- 
tional or cream plan.” 

In addition, there is an alpha- 
betical list of services and adver- 


interviewed 1,453) 
| households in the Passaic market 


Sta-Flo un 
BROWN SPOTS 


LAUNDRY WHODUNIT—A. E. Staley Mfg. Co., 


MASKS MYSTERY OF 
ON YOUR IRONING | 


Decatur, Ill., 

Life, Nov. 17, with the copy line based on research by the Department of Agricul- 

ture showing that salts contained in some starches can cause brown spots and holes 

in starched laundry. Staley’s Sta-Flo liquid starch, the ad says, contains no salt. 
The Chicago office of Ruthrauff & Ryan handles the Sta-Flo account. 


has this b&w spread in 


(Continued from Page 1) 
competition, he said the proposed 
merger would put ABC in a posi- | 
tion to give NBC and CBS a run 
for their money. 

He showed little respect for the 
suggestion that the new company 
might divert special events or good 
story material from TV to the 
theaters. He pointed out that com-| 
petition in network TV would be 
so severe the new company, 
couldn’t afford to slacken its ef- 
forts to build its programming. The | 
decision, if finally approved by! 
FCC, inevitably will have a tre-| 
mendous impact on the economic | 
basis of network television. 


® Besides strengthening ABC, it| 
leaves Paramount Pictures as a 
formidable contender in the TV 
field, and clears the way for fur- 
ther expansion of DuMont’s TV 
interests. Moreover, the sale of 
WBKB to CBS gives that network 
new strength in a major TV mar- 
ket and origin point. 

Mr. Resnick disposed of the 
long-pending issue of Paramount’s 
role in DuMont. While he agreed | 
that Paramount has a big interest | 
in DuMont, he concluded that Du- 
Mont is firmly controlled by Dr. 
Allen B. DuMont and that Para-| 
mount cannot be considered to 
have control. This is a major de- 
cision from the standpoint of all 
concerned. 

DuMont already has stations in 
Washington, New York and Pitts- 
burgh. Under Mr. Resnick’s deci- 
sion, it can apply for two addition- 
al stations without breaking FCC’s 
rules. 


# Paramount Pictures, which now 
has only KTLA, in Los Angeles, 
would be permitted to apply for 
four more stations. The FCC staff 
contention that Paramount con- 
trols DuMont would have, if ap- 
proved, allowed Paramount and 
DuMont together to add only one 
more station. 

The FCC staff and the companies 
all have the right to protest Mr. 
Resnick’s decision during the next 
20 days. 

Arguing that the ABC-UPT 
merger will promote competition, 
|Mr. Resnick said: “The merger 
| will provide ABC with the finan- 


Resnick Ruling Favors Paramount, 
DuMont, and ABC Merger with UPT 


|“Blue” network in 1943 for $8,- 


000,000. 

He said ABC had built up its 
chain of affiliates but had failed 
to secure the cooperation of the 
powerful clear channel stations, 
which were already lined up with 
NEC and CBS. 

He told how ABC lost some of 
its major stars during the “capital 
gains” wars, when NBC and CBS 
had the financial resources to line 
up big name talent. 


® This advantage had carried over 
to TV, he said, since NBC and CBS 
could afford to assure their affili- 


i ates a better programming struc- 
| ture, and they were able to clear 


more time than ABC in one and 
two-station markets. 

He discussed ABC’s efforts to 
improve its situation. “ABC had 
attempted from time to time to 
secure additional capital with only 
meager success,” Mr. Resnick ob- 
served. “The methods by which 
large amounts of capital can be 
attracted to a non-diversified and 
somewhat speculative enterprise 
are limited, particularly where the 
enterprise in nine years of opera- 
tion has never paid a dividend.” 


® He denied that the merged com- 
pany would dominate TV. “ABC 
combined with UPT would still be 
dwarfed by RCA,” he observed, 
“and the organizations now en- 
joying network supremacy are too 
strong to warrant any fear that the 
competition to be afforded by 
ABC-UPT, while formidable, 
would place it in a dominant posi- 
tion.” 

The gain for ABC would be in 
terms of financial resources and 
the skilled counsel of the UPT di- 
rectors who would become avail- 
able to the ABC management. 

The buying power of the com- 
bined outfit would not mean that 
ABC would have a better chance 
at films or stories. Hollywood film, 
Mr. Resnick said, is not particu- 
larly well suited for TV. Nor is 
UPT, as an exhibitor, in a position 
to channel! story material to ABC. 


s Mr. Resnick expressed doubt 
that big Hollywood studios will be 
releasing their best films to TV in 
the foreseeable future. Financial, 


tising associations as an appendix. | cjal resources to carry out its plans| copyright and labor problems pre- 


| to strengthen its programming and | 


vent this, he says. Moreover, most 


® In format, the glossary has been| improve its physical plant and| Hollywood films are too long, or 


designed for insertion in ABP’s| 
binder, “Standards of Business 
Paper Practices.” It is the sixth 
service piece produced for this 
purpose. The others are ABP code 


lof ethics; standards of practices; 


American Assn. of Advertising 
| Agencies recommended standard 
contract acknowledgment 
form, and suggested outline and 


wording for stating publishing 
poli 


cies. 


thereby provide substantial com- | 
petition to other networks, en-) 
abling both its owned and operated | 

stations and its affiliates to im-| 
prove their service to the public, | 

and stimulating the other networks | 
and stations to compete in turn.” 


® Before reaching this conclusion, | 
he had traced ABC’s efforts to 
compete with NBC and CBS since 
‘Edward J. Noble purchased NBC’s | 


not suited technically to TV. 

Noting that “independents” are 
producing an increasing amount of | 
| film for TV, he said: “The majors 
may find that their high costs of 
| production, high standards of tech- | 
nical perfection, late start in mak- 
ing films specially for television 
and the existence of other sources 
of such film give them only a 
modest role in the TV film mar- 
ket.” 


Executives’ Wives 
Simply Don't Like 
Advertising Men 


| Los ANGELES, Nov. 12—Admen 
| who saw the Stanley Talbott sur- 
|vey among management execu- 
tives in the Nov. 10 Time won't 
| like some of the unreported obser- 
vations of executives’ wives. 

In that survey, Mr. Talbott, v.p. 
| of Joyce Inc., Pasadena shoe man- 
|ufacturer, checked up on 111 big 
corporation executives and found 
that 37 put in 30 or fewer hours 
of work a week. Of the others, 64 
were with large companies and 
worked from 49 to 112 hours a 
week. “If they had to choose be- 
tween their wives and their jobs, 
they would take their jobs any 
time,” he reported. 

Mr. Talbott told AA most of 
the wives interviewed reported 
that at least once or twice a year 
the occasion arose where they were 
required to dine out with the ac- 
count executives of their husband’s 
advertising agency. Their opinions 
of admen aren’t flattering. 

Most common observation of the 
wives was that account executives 
are “cowards” and not sincere. 
They also feel that the agency men 
live only in the present, and have 
no sense of values. There was also 
a recurring comment that admen 
live at a “snob level” resulting 
from the fact they entertain on an 
expense account considerably 
above the level of their own earng 
ing power. 


@ More pouring on: Advertising 
men are the “shallowest” crow 
their husbands associate with. A 
dinner invitation is returned only 
when it is impossible to get ouf 
of it. 

To set a level of comparison fo 
these remarks, Mr. Talbott quizz 
the women as to their opinion of 
stocks-and-bonds salesmen they 
meet through their husbands. This 
group of men was accorded con- 
siderably more respect and atten< 
tion by the wives. 

Throwing in his own observa- 
tion, Mr. Talbott says he thinks 
the fact husbands are exposed to 
such sniping by their wives makes 
it harder for account executives ta 
service an account satisfactorily. 

Never underestimate the power 
of a woman! 


FCC Issues Ten 
More TV Permits 


WaAsHIncTON, Nov. 13—The Fed- 
eral Communications Commission 
gave out ten more TV construction 
permits today. The commission has 
given out a total of 108 in 71 mar- 
kets since the lifting of the freeze 
at mid-year. (See story on Page 
52 and chart on Page 107.) 

The total number of TV stations 
on the air or authorized is now 
216, since 102 stations were on the 
air at the time the TV freeze was 
lifted. The 216 stations would 
serve 136 markets. 

Today’s grants went to Arizona 
Broadcasting Co. and Old Pueblo 
Broadcasting Co., Tucson; South- 
western Publishing Co., Fort 
Smith, Ark.; Santa Barbara Broad- 
casting & Television Co., Santa 
Barbara, Cal. (whose owners in- 
clude screen star Ronald Colman 
and Arthur F. Marquette, presi- 
dent of the Sherman & Marquette 
agency, Chicago); Pueblo Radio 
Co., Pueblo, Colo.; Southland Tele- 
casters, Pensacola, Fla.; WRAK 
Inc., Williamsport, Pa.; Central 
Texas Television, Waco; Lynch- 
burg Broadcasting Corp., Lynch- 
burg, Va., and Norbertine Fathers, 
Green Bay, Wis. 


| Appoints Geoffrey Wade 

See’s Candy Shops Inc., Los An- 
geles and San Francisco chain of 
90 shops throughout California, 
has appointed Geoffrey Wade Ad- 
vertising, Hoilywood, to handle its 
advertising. 
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HOTOGRAPHIC 


REVIEW 


PUBLIC RELATIONS —The subject of the discussion under way here before the Philo- 

delphia meeting of Eastern Industrial Advertisers is creative public relations, topic 

of a speech by George Hammon (center), executive v.p. of Corl Byoir & Associates. 

On the left is Dick Sickler, E. 1. du Poni de Nemours & Co., program chairman. 
On the right is Jack Eigenbrot, Aitkin-Kynett Co. 


NOW TESTING Schulze & Burch Biscuit Co., through Gordon Best Co., Chicago 
has created this colorful package for its new Flavor-Kist bleu cheese crackers, now 
being tested by radio and TV in Chicago, Kansos City, St. Lovis and Milwaukee. 
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it bills about $250,000. Part of the reason for the growth, Max- interest 


THEY'RE GRANDMAS—Winners of the “Knockout Grandma of grandmas is Edward L. Koblitz, president, The Edwards Agency, 
1952" contest conducted on KLAC-TV, Los Angeles, on the pro- Los Angeles, which handles Rest-A-Pedic Mattress, sponsor of 


grom “You're Never Too Old.” Shown awarding trophies to the the show. 


ANPA-ERS EASTBOUND—Enplaning at Chicago Midway Airport 
to a board meeting of the Bureau of Advertising, ANPA, at 
Brunswick, Ga., are from left) Mr. and Mrs. Chesser Campbell, 
v.p., Chicago Tribune; Mr. and Mrs. F. D. Schurz, business 
manager, South Bend Tribune; Mr. and Mrs G. F. Hartford, ad- 


Look, hive gifts in one / 


4 clock-radio with ot he/ ‘ % A LON clock- timer 


a= om co i = 


vertising manager of the Chicago Daily News; Mr. and Mrs. G. F. 
Russell, business manager, Tacoma News-Tribune; Mr. and Mrs. J 
E. Campbell, editor and president, Artus-Press, Owosso, Mich., 
and Mr. and Mrs. Irwin Maier, publisher of the Milwaukee 
Journal. 


CRUSTY—When Doyle Dane Bernbach Inc. took over the Henry well Dane says, is the bread itself, which is ‘terrific.’ Another 
S. Levy & Sons account, it billed about $50,000 annually. Today might be these unbreadlike ads, which hove aroused considerable 


HAM FISHER HAMMING—Creator of the Joe Palocka strip holds plastic doll of 
little “Joan Palooka,” made by Ideal Toy Corp. The doll is sold with a miniature 
can of Johnson's baby powder and soap. Witnessing the kissing act are Warren P. 
Burchfield (left), Johnson & Johnson product director, and Edward Ney, account 


FOR MANY LANGUAGES—This is the interior of one of five new high-speed mobile 
printing units the quartermaster general's office of the Defense Department has 
been developing for psychological warfare use. The Vari-Typers, made by Ralph C. 
Coxhead Corp., compose type in a dozen different languages. Type faces are in- 


CENTER SPREAD—This color spread by Telechron Department of General Electric 

Co. in the Nov. 22 Saturday Evening Post will point out that 26 “leading clock- 

radios” use Telechron timers. The copy asks buyers to look for Telechron’s trademark. 
N. W. Ayer & Son is the ogency. 


executive of Young & Rubicam, agency for J&J. 


stantly changeable. The unit can turn out 40,000 leaflets an hour. 
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Radcliff Offers 
‘Supermarketing’ 
to Manufacturers 


(Continued from Page 3) 
of $12,000,000 (AA, Oct. 13). Two 
other accounts will be announced 
shortly by Mr. Radcliff. 

For products that have some 
distribulion in supermarkets, but 
which lack effective merchandis- 
ing or sales, the Radcliff company 
undertakes to “revitalize the over- 
all marketing plan.” 

“We consult with your key men 
in production and sales to find out 
what makes your product tick, and 
study your packaging and mer- 
chandising for dynamic essentials. 
Then we draw up a plan, and fol- 
low it through until the objectives 
are realized.” 


8 In the case of a new product, or 
one that’s established but not in 
supermarkets, the agency will take 
over “naming the product, pack- 
aging it, and consumer testing. 
We'll create the marketing plan, 
handle the sales, develop the mer- 
chandising and promotion pro- 
grams, and do all the work in in- 
tegrating these activities.” 

Thus, said Mr. Radcliff, the 
manufacturer need concern him- 
self only with making the product. 

The Radcliff company will also 
help with the pricing, “so that 
everyone along the line obtains the 
proper markup and profits.” 

Moreover, “You may ask us to 
build or expand a sales-manage- 
ment group. We'll find, screen and 
hire the right men, and train them 
in your policies. If you have an 
advertising agency, we'll act as 
liaison. If you’re new in the field, 
we will carefully select the right 
agency for you.” 


e Mr. Radcliff said his company 
has “sales networks” of broker 
organizations and rack jobbers 


covering 60 major U. S. marketing | 


areas. 

Manufacturers who use the 
Radcliff sales setup pay the mar- 
keting agency a “development re- 
tainer” and. after a certain length 
of time, a percentage of sales. 
Manufacturers using their own 
sales force (which Radcliff under- 
takes to train as supermarket 
salesmen) pay on the basis of a 
yearly contract retainer. 

Mr. Radcliff calls his company 


| 


a pioneer because “it is the only) 
agency that takes a product from | 
production all the way through to) 


the consumer’s home.” 


s He said there are organizations 
that call themselves (1) “super 
brokers,” (2) merchandising coun- 
sellors, (3) research and survey 
organizations, (4) packaging con- 
sultants, or (5) sales training out- 
fits, “but our company is the first 
to bring all these functions to- 
gether in one marketing agency. 
These have never before been to- 
gether under one roof.” 

Mr. Radcliff said his company is 
the result of a merchandising rev- 
olution. 

“It was made necessary,” he 
said, “by the advent of the super- 
market and by the supermarkets’ 
evolution into a kind of depart- 
ment store.” 

Top assistant to Mr. Radcliff in 
the new agency is Charles T. Riely, 
formerly brand manager in the 
Pepsodent division of Lever Bros. 
Co. and before that with Procter & 
Gamble Co. Mr. Riely’s title is 
general manager. 


Monsanto Appoints Ord 
Monsanto Chemical Co., St. 
Louis, has appointed Robinson Ord 
assistant to Felix N. Williams, v.p., 
and member of the company’s ex- 
ecutive committee. Mr. Ord will 


assist in the sales coordinating pro- 


gram. 


Woebegone Wallpaper Wholesalers Told: 
Pep Up Promotion, Your Methods Are Old 


(Continued from Page 2) 

most other industries, which have 
doubled and even trebled their 
volume since pre-World War II 
days, the volume of wallpaper bus- 
iness today is about one-half the 
pre-war total rollage, although 
dollar volume remains about the 
same.” 

Mr. Nelson said he has been “de- 
pressed” by the industry's “gen- 
eral lack of interest in the expe- 
rience of others” and urged the 
group to start thinking about the 
good things in it instead of the 
bad. 


s Every effort must be made, he 
said, to build public confidence in 
the value of wallpaper, and “all 
that we need is some positive ac- 
tion to let the public know about 
it.’ He suggested three ways: 

1. Stop selling rolls and start 
selling satisfying wall decoration. 

2. Sell the consumer on the de- 


sirability of wallpaper. “The first 
thing each and every one of us 
must do is thrust aside individual 
qualms that whatever advertising 
we're going to do will also help a 
rival wallpaper concern.” 

3. Pricing should be analyzed. 
“There is a basic law of economics 
every one of us should constantly 
bear in mind. Whenever a product 
is priced too high, it will be re- 
placed by a_ substitute—and all 
too frequentiy a better substitute.” 


8 Despite technical improvements 
in wallpaper, Warren B. Nelson, 
sales manager of Imperial Paper 
& Color Corp.’s wallpaper division, 
said sales are less than the indus- 
try should expect. 

Listing six factors affecting 
wallpaper businesses, Mr. Nelson 
said, under advertising, that 
wholesalers should check cn what 
their competitors are doing. Al- 
though he said there probably is 


no fixed rule on the amount that 
should be spent, it “must be spent 
consistently and intelligently.” 

He warned that “volume will 
suffer if you don’t keep the pres- 
sure on.’ Wholesalers, he said, 
have a right to expect the estab- 
lishment of consumer brand recog- 
nition by manufacturers but it in- 
volves some obligation by the 
wholesaler on the loca) level. 


8 In closing, Mr. Nelson asserted 
that “there are too many wallpaper 
distributors who seem to be dis- 
couraged and no longer go after 
business aggressively.”” He added, 
“We must get all the publicity we 
can for wallpaper.” 

As evidence of efforts being 


made to promote the industry, a 
new film produced by the Wall- 
paper Institute was shown. It was 
pointed out how wholesalers could 
use the film in their own busi- 


nesses. 

The association also authorized 
$1,000 for an ad contest, to be 
judged by an advertising agency 
executive, as a means of highlight- 
ing types of successful advertising. 


Philco Appoints Wight 

William Wight, for the past 14 
years v.p. in charge of the Wash- 
ington office for Carl Byoir & 
Associates, has been appointed 
public relations director of Philco 
Corp., Philadelphia. Prior to join- 
ing the Byoir group he had been 
with Associated Press since 1927. 
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..- How the Bit 

in Weekly Magazines Buy i 
Advertising in Detroit | 


MAJOR WEEKLY MAGAZINE ADVERTISING IN THE DETROIT FREE PRESS mesic recon 


Source 


$27 eoony. 


If you would ask the top executives in the automotive industry what Detroit newspapers they read, you'd 
find that 82.2% read The Detroit Free Press. If you'd ask the 860 top executives of ALL Michigan corpora- 
tions using national advertising, you'd learn that 66.5% read The Free Press.* Logically then, the short 
cut for any medium appealing to the multi-million dollar Detroit and Michigan advertising market is to 
talk to these men who control appropriations, through the Detroit Free Press. 


As a medium for media The Free Press is clearly 
“front page” stuff in Detroit and Michigan. Most media 
now think so and say so with their advertising linage. 
Note how the "Big Eight" in magazines piaced their 
advertising in 1951 in The Free Press . . . a clear 
majority in every case. 


But it makes no difference whether you're selling media 
or merchandise, you reach the homes and the folks in 
Detroit and Michigan through The Detroit Free Press, 
who “talk back" to your linage in clear terms of MORE 


ond BETTER RESULTS. 
*R. L Potk & Co. Survey—duly, 1952 


The Free Press Carries More Publication Advertising (Magazines, 
Newspapers and Books) Than Both Other Detroit Newspapers Combined 


The Detroit Free Press 


"AMERICA’S MOST INTERESTING NEWSPAPER” 
STORY, BROOKS AND FINLEY—NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 
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Carrs 


that 25% — 
of all FOOD 


consumed in 
RESTAURANTS 


Do you know that '4 of all the 
food consumed in the United States 
is prepared and served in restau- 
rants—over 70 million meals a day? 
(Source—U. S. Department of Com- 
merce.) 


Do you know that more and more 
Americans are eating meals prepared 
in restaurants and that the new 
trends in food service—such as cater- 
ing and take-home meals are in- 
creasing this trend even more? 


Do you know that the restaurant 
industry is now the 4th largest and 
still growing? 


Do you know that one restaurant 
owner is worth thousands of house- 
wives because he buys in huge vol- 
ume? 


Do you know that AMERICAN 
RESTAURANT MAGAZINE is the 
oldest national magazine in the field 
and has done the most to promote 
the welfare of the industry, such as 
“Take her out to Dinner”, “Enjoy 
Life—Eat Out More Often” and other 
business-building campaigns? 


Do you know that these cam- 
paigns have brought billions of dol- 
lars in extra business to restaurant 
owners, and that’s why they look up- 
on American Restaurant Magazine as 
their business partner? 


Do you know that any food sales- 
program which does not include the 
restaurant industry is missing a great 
low-cost sales opportunity? 


Do you know that more restau- 
rant owners and operators subscribe 
to AMERICAN RESTAURANT 
MAGAZINE than to any other busi- 
ness publication? 


Do you know that it costs less 
today to sell to restaurant owners? 
You can buy American Restaurant 
Magazine's approximately 30,000 
readers (highest paid ABC circula- 
tion) for only $11.00 a thousand— 
the lowest cost in the field. 


Do you know that when your 
advertising dollar is beamed to the 
restaurant industry you are selling 
to the biggest individual buyer of 
food products and ingredients—the 
restaurant owner? 


Do you know that our new 32- 
page book gives you all the facts on 
this 10 billion dollar industry and 
helps you determine the sales po- 
tentials for your product? Write for 
your copy. 


American ae 
Restaurant 


National Tea Chain Goes on Record 
Against Selling of Non-Food Items 


(Continued from Page 1) 
ments, but at the same time will 
not undercut a manufacturer’s 
price; it simply won't carry most 
fair traded products. 


s As examples of untapped poten- 
tial in the food business, Mr. Mc- 
Namara named the following eight 
fields: (1) bakery goods, (2) deli- 
eatessen departments, (3) self- 
service fruits and vegetables, (4) 
frozen foods, (5) fancy candies, 
(6) dietary foods, (7) fountain 
service, (8) pre-packed, self-serv- 
ice meats. 

Mr. McNamara said that before 
going into non-food lines, a su- 
permarket could profitably devel- 
op any or all of these departments. 
He predicted that fruits and vege- 
| tables will one day be on a 99% 
self-service basis. In the frozen 
food field, he said he looks forward 
to the time when complete meals 
—of high quality—will be avail- 
a 


|@ National Tea’s adoption of self- 
|service meats was particularly 


| 


ported that National stores in most 
areas already 


stressed by Mr. McNamara. He re-| 


have such depart-| 


ments and he said Chicago outlets | 


will have them as 
|agreement is reached with the 
}meat cutter and butcher unions. 

Mr. McNamara deplored the 
practice of selling hard goods— 
| like pots and pans—in food stores. 
|He pointed out that stocking of 
|such items means a slower turn- 
|} over and valuable time and effort 
lost in trying to move them out of 
the store. In the process, he said, 
|the store neglects its food mer- 
chandising—the foundation of its 
business. 
thing goes for the chain drug stores 
which sell everything from base- 
ball bats to hosiery. 

“At least when things get 
tough,” cracked Mr. McNamara, 
“we can always eat our inven- 
tory.” 


® As for supermarkets which have 
been successful in selling non- 
food items, Mr. McNamara attrib- 
| uted this largely to regional char- 
acteristics. He called them a “take- 
|off on the old general stores” 
which remained popular in some 


soon aS an) 


And he said the same) 


areas. But he said he doubted 
whether such operations could 
stand up to the competition of a 
good food store 

The National Tea president be- 
lieves a much more important 
trend—for the supermarket—is 
the growth of shopping centers. 
He said these centers will probably 
provide the answer to non-food 
selling by supermarkets. However, | 
he did take a firm stand against | 
shopping centers growing too 
large. He said they should be re- 
stricted to non-competitive busi- | 
nesses. | 


® Earlier in his talk, Mr. Mc- 
Namara traced the growth of Na-| 
tional Tea since he became presi- 
dent in 1945. This growth has been | 
a phenomenal one and Mr. Mc- 
Namara gave acvertising the ma- 
jor credit for it. Briefly, this is 
the story: 

National, which operates in 
eight midwest states, had 827 stores 
in 1945. Today it has 785. But dur-| 
ing this same period National’s 
annual volume has increased four- 
fold—from $99,000,000 to $400,- 
000,000. It is now the 12th largest | 
retailer of all kinds in the nation. 

To show the part advertising 
has played in this growth, Mr. 
McNamara cited the following 
newspaper ad linage figures for 
the Chicago area: 


194 8 §=61945s«1951 
National 185,000 296,000 1,055,000 
Chain A 250,000 232,000 576,000 
Chain B 193,000 170,000 540,000 
Chain C ........ 161,000 197,000 556,000 
These figures—which show 


graphically the increased ad ex- 
penditures of National Tea—can 
be duplicated in other areas, ac- 
cording to Mr. McNamara. He 
said 75% of the chain’s advertis- 
ing goes for newspaper space. 


s After advertising, Mr. McNamara 
cited these two reasons for the 
spectacular gains made by Na- 
tional: 

1. Sales promotions, Each store 
has 52 a year. 

2. Organization. Before he came 
to National, said Mr. McNamara, 
there was good manpower, but no 
leadership. He explained that the 
chain used to have an ad mana- 
ger, but no sales manager. Ad con- 
tent was decided by asking the 
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buyers what they wanted to fea- 
ture. “Today,” he added, “we are 
merchandising what people want, 
not what we are stuck with.” 


s Mr. McNamara produced a for- 
midable array of dollar figures to 
show the differences between fcod 
retailing today and 30 years ago 
when he entered the business. His 
main point was that food mer- 
chandising today means big mon- 
ey. For example: it takes more 
money to equip a supermarket 
with shopping carts than it did to 
start a grocery store in 1920. 

He also emphasized strongly the 
need for a continuing program of 
store improvement. While Na- 
tional has closed 420 stores in the 
past nine years, he pointed out that 
it also built or relocated 198 stores. 
And in the Chicago area alone, 
there are 26 National stores in 
the building stage for 1953. 


s According to Mr. McNamara, 
there are still food advertisers and 


|agencies which think in “corner 


grocery store terms.” He said last 
year the nation’s largest advertiser 
came to him with a plan for a re- 
lated item promotion and showed 
him a magazine ad which pictured 
the inside of a supermarket. In 
this picture, he said, there was an 
old bushel basket—‘one of those 
nylon-tearing bushel baskets.” 
Mr. McNamara said supermarkets 
discarded these bushel baskets 
long ago and this was just one ex- 
ample of how some admen haven't 
caught up with the times. 

On the whole, though, Mr. Mc- 
Namara praised food advertisers 
for doing a good job and he said 
he was particularly pleased with 
the work done by companies and 
agencies in packaging. 


CHICAGO AD CLUB 
ELECTS SANDBERG 

Cuicaco, Nov. 13—The Chicago 
Federated Advertising Club has 
elected John V. Sandberg, account 
executive at J. Walter Thompson 
Co., as its president for 1953. 

Other officers elected through a 
mail poll of members are: 

Ist v.p., A. J. Cusick, sales man- 
ager, General Outdoor Advertis- 
ing Co.; 2nd v.p., Laura K. Oman, 
treasurer, J. R. Pershall Co.; 3rd 
v.p., Henry W. Tymick, the Buchen 
Co.; secretary, Frank D. Ewing, 
board chairman, Fensholt Adver- 
tising Agency, and _ treasurer, 
Douglas M. Smith, advertising per- 
sonnel consultant. 


Kirsch Co. Plans Promotion 

Kirsch Co., Sturgis, Mich., man- 
ufacturer of drapery hardware and 
venetian blinds, has launched its 
largest promotion to coincide with 
the development of its 1953 line. 
Schedules call for the use of gen- 
eral magazines in the shelter and 
the women’s fields. Also, trade 
publications in the home furnish- 
ings, department store and decora- 
tor fields will be used and a public 
relations program is planned. Mac- 
Donald-Cook, Chicago, is the 
agency, and will direct p.r. activi- 
ties. The agency’s South Bend of- 
fice will handle all advertising 
functions. 


Bunny Bear Names Mover 

Eliot Mover, v.p. of Bunny Bear 
Inc., Everett, Mass., manufacturer 
of cribs and other infant products, 
has been elected president and 
general manager. Carl Salomon 
|has been appointed v.p. to suc- 
ceed Mr. Mover. 


| Lester Earle Inc. Moves 

Lester Earle Inc., Chicago agen- 
cy, has moved to new and larger 
quarters at 154 E. Erie St. 


Ine. 
information Headquarters of the Billion Dollar industries They Serve 
FROZEN FOOD AGE + CANDY INDUSTRY + BOTTLING INDUSTRY 
THE CANDY INDUSTRY CATALOG AND FORMULA BOOK 
220 Eost 42nd St... N.Y.C. + MUrray Hill 7-8771 
CHICAGO. 30 North LaSaine Street WRambiie 29052) 
SAN FRANCISCO Simpsoe Mesity (td 763 Market Street (OOupias 7.4994) 
(A LOS ANGELES Simpson Rey, (td Malliberton Busiding DUadwrt #1179 
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Jones Verdict Upheld 
by Justice Cohalan 


(Continued from Page 1) 


ants to file notice of appeal to the 
appellate division. 


Defendants’ Brief 


In his 54-page brief, asking that 
the jury verdict be set aside, Neil | 
Cullom, attorney for Scheideler, | 
Beck & Werner, and other defend- 
ants, made five major claims: 

1. That all accounts with Duane | 
Jones Co. stayed with that agency | 
until Mr. Jones “voluntarily re-' 
signed them.” 

2. That the jury verdict: “rests 
solely on deliberate false testi- 
mony” by Mr. Jones. 

3. That there is no truth to al- 
legations that the accounts be- 
longed to Duane Jones Co., and 
any such assertions are “unsound 
in law and false in fact.” 

4. That Mr. Jones and “the nine” 
both understood that the latter 
were free to solicit the accounts 
after July 5, 1951. 

5. That Justice Cohalan charged 
the jury that it could find against 
the entire 12 defendants if it found 
that a conspiracy had been entered 
into by any two of them. 


@ Mr. Cullom declared that the 
suit brought by Duane Jones Co. 
was “based on a _ three-pronged 
fraud: (1) That the accounts were 
stolen, whereas in truth, Jones de- 
liberately cast them off while they 


were still with him; (2) that the! 


thing. They were busy, secretly 
collecting evidence for the law- 
suit.” 


# Mr. Cullom went on to say: 
“Jones’ position is that these 
men who had spent their lives in 
the advertising field, when they 
resigned, should become _ stone 
masons or brick layers—anything 
except the vocation they knew; 
and his intransigence is reflected 
in his sworn testimony that, while 
he could discharge them at any 
time he chose, they could leave his 
employ only when they received 
his royal permission to do so. 
“The defendants,” he continued, 
“largely without means except 
the:r salaries, seeing those salaries 
drastically reduced, noting the loss 


Last Minute News Flashes 


BMC Starts Campaign on Toy Wheel Line 

New York, Nov. 14—BMC Mfg. Corp., Binghamton, N. Y., maker of 
children’s toy wheel goods, has switched its account from Riger & 
Sheehy to Hicks & Greist, and early in January will start a new con- 
sumer advertising campaign in Life and The Saturday Evening Post. 
Plans call for setting up local bike and motor clubs and year-round 
promotions at the local level for both children and parents. 


Mido Wrist Watches Will Use Testimonials 


New York, Nov. 14—Louis Aisenstein & Bros., distributor of Mido 
wrist watches, will launch an advertising campaign, featuring unsolic- 
ited testimonials reported by Mido users, with full pages in Life (Dec. 
8), The Saturday Evening Post (Dec. 6), and New York Times Maga- 
zine (Dec. 7). The campaign wiil continue into 1953 when This Week 
Magazine will be added. Alfred J. Silberstein, Bert Goldsmith Inc. is 
| the agency. 


‘Packard Budget Details Told: Other Late News 

e Spokesmen for Packard Motor Car Co. have disclosed that one- 
third of its $8,000,000 ad budget will support the upper-price Pack- 
ards and two-thirds will back the Clippers. The budget for ’52 models 
| was $5,000,000. Newspapers in the next 12 months will get $3,000,000, 
| up 30% frora 1952. 


| e Buchanan & Co. has resigned the account of the Meyercord Co., 


| 


Theater TV Net 
Will Carry Met's 
‘Carmen’ Dec. 11 


(Continued from Page 1) 
dium for presenting complete ver- 
sions of opera to audiences 
throughout America. We hope that 
the theater telecasts of ‘Carmen’ 
will lead to future Metropolitan 
Opera productions in regions of 
the country where otherwise we 
can never hope to present opera 
las we do to New York audiences. 
We are certainly grateful to all 
ithe participating individuals and 
unions who have made this im- 
portant event possible.” 
| In bidding for opera as movie 
| TV fare, TNT again steals the 
;march on home video. A couple 
| of years ago Texaco sponsored the 


of three of the larger accounts, the | Chicago manufacturer of decals, effective Dec. 1. No new agency has| Metropolitan’s opening night on 


resignation of four of the top ex- 


| been appointed yet. 


ecutives, and aware of the grow-| . 

ing dissatisfaction on the Boat of @ Fairmont Foods Co., Omaha, has appointed Doyle Dane Bernbach 
the remaining accounts, were| Inc. to handle advertising in the metropolitan New York area, effec- 
. | tive immediately. This is the first time the company has used a local 


under the compelling necessity of | . Ae 
earning a livelihood. They were | @8ency for special advertising. 


not in law or in morality required| . RE, Hilbrant has been named to the new post of promotional and 
to ‘wipe clean the slate of memory.’ | merchandising manager of Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co. He was for- 
They chose the only thing they) merly sales manager of the toilet goods division. C. G. Green, formerly 
knew—advertising. | assistant sales manager of the same division, has been promoted to 
field sales manager. 


e Coronet, New York, reported last week on the success of its plan to 
make available to advertisers, starting with the December issue, an 
eight-page, roto, four-color, two-color or b&w section at a special rate 
of $42,752 (about 40% saving against the card rate) for the complete 
unit with no charge for plates or bleeds. The adoption of the unit fol- 
lows the success of a similar ad run by North American Van Lines 


|@ As to the judge’s charge which 
|Mr. Cullom said instructed the 
jury it might find against all 12) 
defendants if it found that there) 
had been a conspiracy between 
any two, the lawyer stated: 
“Under his charge, none of the 


TV, but currently home audiences 

| get regular Met performances only 
via radio. The weekly Saturday 
|afternoon Met broadcasts, which 
Texaco has presented for many 
| years, start Nov. 29 over ABC. 


Robley Feland, 65, 


Famed Copywriter 
for BBDO, Dies ; 


New York, Nov. 14—Faris Rob} 
inson (Robley) Feland, 65, v.p. 
and treasurer of Batten, Barton, 
| Durstine & Osborn, died this morm- 
|ing at Memorial Hospital after @ 


| 


in the June issue. Coronet has signed two advertisers for this unit in | jong illness. He was also a member 


accounts ‘belonged to the plain- , . : , 
tiff,’ whereas in truth it had no tO escape an ‘omnibus’ verdict. 
proprietary or vested interest of | This charge is undoubtedly re- 


12 defendants had any real chance 


any character in them, and (3) 
that the plaintiff could not and did 
not replace the nine, whereas in 
truth, it replaced all of them.” 

The defense attorney asserted 
that Mr. Jones himself “tore his 
agency asunder by summarily, and 
without notice, discharging ‘for 
cause’ Messrs. Hayes, Hubbard, 
Hughes, Beck and Brooks on Aug. 
17, 1951. 

“This arbitrary action,” Mr. Cul- 
lom stated, “created extreme dis- 
satisfaction on the part of the cli- 
ents—and they began to look for 
other agencies.” 


@ Mr. Cullom said that on Sept. 
27, 1951, “after all discharges and 
resignations,” Mr. Jones took a! 
page ad in the New York Times to! 
say that his business was not | 
ruined and that he was equipped | 
to do business. | 

Defense counsel also asserted | 
that both Mr. Jones and the nine} 
understood on July 5 that the lat-| 
ter had resigned as of that date and 
that this was subject only to the 
conditions that, if a satisfactory | 
deal could be worked out for the 
purchase of Mr. Jones’ stock, the 
nine would remain with the Jones 
agency. 

“That never happened,” said Mr. 
Cullom. “Thereafter there was no 
restraint in law or by contract 
against the solicitation of these ac- 
counts or hiring any discharged or | 
resigned employes.” | 


®# Mr. Cullom termed the jury ver- | 


dict “contrary to law, contrary to! 


the evidence, against the weight of 
the evidence and is based on de- 
liberate false testimony. It is based 
on guesswork, surmise and con- 
jecture—not on evidence.” , 

The lawyer charged that this 
was “a spite suit, brought solely 
for the purpose of wrecking the 
careers of the nine—a suit for 
revenge.” 

He declared that Mr. Jones and 
his lawyer, Thomas F. Boyle, de- 
cided on a lawsuit July 13, 1951. 
Their subsequent negotiations with 
the nine, said Mr. Cullom, “were 
in bad faith. They had no intention 
of reaching an agreement on any- 


sponsible for the verdict against 
the defendants who had no par- 
ticipation whatsoever in the al- 
leged conspiracy.” 

In this connection he mentioned 
|Messrs. Brooks, Hulshizer and 
|Hayes. The -first two, he said, 
never saw Mr. Burke before the 
trial, while Mr. Hayes “did noth- 
ing more than Gill, who was ex- 
onerated.” 

Mr. Cullom said that the Jones 
complaint made it imperative that 
proof be offered of “joint par- 
| ticipation” in the alleged con- 
spiracy by Manhattan Soap Co. 
and Frank G. Burke Jr., v.p. of 
the cornpany, which was once a 
Jones client. 

“It is a hinge upon which the 
entire structure of the plaintiff's 
case hangs—the indispensable con- 
dition without which the plaintiff 
has no case.” 


® Since Manhattan was exonerated 
by the trial jury, Mr. Cullom in- 
sisted, “no verdict can stand 
against the alleged coadventurer, 
Burke.” 

“Finding Burke guilty is a legal 
paradox which, it is submitted, no 
court will tolerate,” said Mr. Cul- 
lom. And since Manhattan was not 
found a conspirator, “the entire 
structure of the plaintiff's case 
falls, and the complaint must be 
dismissed as to all remaining de- 
fendants.” 


Plaintiff's Brief 


Milton Pollack, trial lawyer for 
Duane Jones, filed a 20-page brief 
in which he characterized the de- 
fense brief as “a fabric of self- 
serving misconstruction and mis- 
statement of fact and law.” 

Matters de hors the record, Mr. 
Pollack asserted, “are liberally 
neutralized as props for unworthy 
argument. Quotations are wrench- 
ed from context and the resulting 
distortion is inevitable.” 

He said the verdict met every 
legal test, “with ample proof of- 
fered on all points.” The charge 


to the jury he described as “un-| 


questionably fair to the defense” 
and as embodying “every safe- 


December, Hall Bros. and Hammond Instrument Co., and reports a 
number of other advertisers signed for 1953. Reprints of the sections 
are being made available at 142¢ each for merchandising purposes. 
| A single Hallmark dealer on the West Coast is reported to have ordered 


| 50,000. 


le Moving to meet the competition on spot package offers, WPIX, New 


York, is making advertisers a sort 


of two-for-the-price-of-one offer. 


| Advertisers that spend at least $500 per week for announcements and 
participations for four successive weeks will get at least $1,000 worth 
of time weekly for their money. Day and night buys on all the station’s 
telecasts except its premium attractions can be combined for the $500 


total. 


| 
| guard reasonably and legally due | 
the defendants.” 


'@ Mr. Pollack deemed “unworthy | 
of discussion” the “latest effort 
to exculpate Burke from liability.” 
He said Mr. Burke’s role was! 
“found and decided by the jury | 
on ample evidence and on his own 
cross-examination.” | 

The lawyer called for a judg-| 
| ment against the Manhattan Soap 
|Co. because its liability “would | 
|seem to follow” the “established | 
| liability” of Mr. Burke. 

The Jones attorney called the) 
$300,000 jury award “meager com- 
| pensation for the destruction and 
|havoc which the defendants 
| schemed, caused and created.” 
| He insisted that “fair compen- 
sation” should have been a five- 
year average of earnings—$835,- 
| 000. The award, he added, should 
| not have been less than $487,500— 
“the amount fixed by the defend- 
ants themselves in their bargaining | 
|in 1951—a fraction of the total 
which the defendants expected to 
earn from this business in the 
next five to ten years.” 


shifted the date of their alleged 


| withdrawal to July 5, 1951. They 
urge in the face of their admit-| 


ted status with the plaintiff, the 
unbelievable contention that the 
‘defendants were free to compete 
for these accounts after July 5.’ 


s “Are we expected to forget the 
documents and other proof, much 
from the defendants’ lips, which 
spike this ridiculous assertion? 
An amoral sense alone could jus- 
tify this brand of duty and loy- 
alty.” 

He pointed to the verdict as the 
“answer to such argument.” 

He concluded by saying the jury 
verdict was “far more favorable to 
[the defendants] than their con- 


| duct and the case warrants.” 


Mr. Cullom also filed a 25-page 
rebuttal brief today taking issue 
with arguments advanced by Mr. 
Pollack’s brief. 


SCHEIDELER ADDS 
MILLER ACCOUNT 

New York, Nov. 13—Both the 
Duane Jones Co. and Scheideler, 
Beck & Werner last week were 


| hinting at impending new business 

= Mr. Pollack said that since the| (AA, Nov. 10), but SB&W is the 
Jones company was earning an | first to report an account in the 
average of $173,000 a year, the fold. 
$300,000 verdict was “scarcely a The agency now has Miller 
two-year purchase price—a period | Protecto Products Co., Kalamazoo, 
extraordinarily short for such a, Mich., which turns out Sweet-Aire 
long-existing history of successful | household deodorants. 
business.” | The Jones agency reported, how- 

The jury would have been war-' ever, that radio station KFI i 
ranted in returning a verdict for|Los Angeles carried a program 
$933,000 to $1,100,060, he said.| Monday in which the “conspiracy” 
These figures he based on the/ trial played a part. AA was told 
value of the business plus profits) that KFI called Mr. Jones by 
to date. | phone and recorded his answers to 

“It seems almost ludicrous,” Mr.|a number of questions. The re- 
Pollack said, “that the defend-| cording was used that night on the 
ants, to aid Burke, no doubt, have | broadcast. 


| of the board of directors and chaif- 
}man of the agency's executive 
| committee, ‘ 

Born in Lawrenceburg, Ky., MB, 
Feland left the University of Ken» 
| tucky after two years to take a job 
on the Anderson News of Lawe 
renceburg, where he worked ag 
| compositor, advertising salesman 
|and reporter. In 1908, he joined 
|Elbert Hubbard in East Aurora, 
|N. Y., as a compositor, and wag 
|soon afterward transferred to the 
advertising department of the 
publishing house as a copywriter, 


|@ Mr. Feland came to New York if 
1910 and joined the George Batt 
Co. agency. A few years later ne 
was head of the copy departmen 
When the Batten company an@ 
Barton, Durstine & Osborn merged 
to form BBDO in 1928, Mr. Feland 
became a v.p. and director. Since 
1930 he had been treasurer, and 
since 1940, chairman of the execu- 
tive committee. 

At one time, about 25 years ago, 
as many as 12 pages of Feland- 
written copy appeared in a siugle 
issue of The Saturday Evening 
Post, and at that time he usually 
averaged six or seven pages per 
issue of that publication. He 
trained many of the men who be- 
came the country’s top copywrit- 
ers. 

He was an ardent follower of the 
|“sport of kings” and a regular at- 
tendant at most of the American 
turf classics. 

Mr. Feland, who resided at Nut- 
ley, N.J., is survived by his wife, 
four sons and two daughters. 


Eastern Adclub Sets Contest 


The Advertising Club of Spring- 
field, Mass., has begun an adver- 
'tising competition for merit 
awards. All categories of adver- 
| tising will be covered from news- 
papers to direct mail. Work must 
|cover 1952 only, and first entries 
| must be submitted by Dec. 31. 


n| 


WATR-TV Opens in March 

| WATR-TV, Waterbury, Conn., 
now under construction, will begin 
operations March 1. Heading the 
project is Harold Thomas, presi- 
| dent of radio stations WATR, Wat- 
|erbury; WTOR, Torrington, Conn., 
|and WNAB, Bridgeport. 
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THREE APPROACHES—Liebmann Breweries uses these three pitches for Rheingold beer on its TV commercials. 
In the grocery shot, announcer, off camera, says, ‘Nearly four times as many dealers in Greater New York 
name Rheingold Extra Dry the first choice of their customers as name all other beers combined.” In the 


tavern shot, the announcer says, “More people ask for Rheingold than for any other beer. It’s the largest 
selling beer in town.” In the still life shot, the pitch is, “Never in all history have so many New Yorkers 
asked for one beer above all others.” Foote, Cone & Belding is the agency. 


Levoy Poll of TV Industry Finds Dramatic 
Shows Most Popular, Sports in 2nd Place 


Los ANGELES, Nov. 13—Dramatic 
stories, preferably live, were 
picked as the overwhelming fa- 
vorite for TV shows in a poll of 
the people behind TV program- 
ming. 

The poll, conducted by Gordon 
Levoy, consultant to the movie 
industry, was sent to 212 advertis- 
ing managers of sponsors, 161 
agency TV executives, 111 station 
program directors and 169 televi- 
sion editors. It is the fifth one 
which Mr. Levoy has conducted 
to answer the question of what to 
produce for television. 

Highlights of the survey’s 
sults are these: 

1. Live shows were preferred by 
60% of the respondents. This ques- 
tion turned up an_ interesting 
switch for the sponsors, 90°% of 
whom favored live shows last year, 
compared with 55% this year. 


re- 


@ 2. Dramatic stories were pre- 
ferred by 87% of the respondents, 
followed by sports (51%), comedy 
shows (45%), variety programs 
(43%), and news (42%). 

3. The half-hour show was fa- 
vored by 67%. Second preference 
was the hour-long program. 

4. Depending somewhat on the 
type of program, the majority of 
the respondents favored live studio 
audiences. 

On the preference for live tele- 
casts as opposed to film presenta- 
tions, Mr. Levoy concludes that 
“Hollywood has not lived up to its 
early promise with regard to the 
production of filmed programs.” 


@ It was expected, Mr. Levoy com- 
ments, that dramatic stories would 
be the most popular, but the fact 
that sports placed second was sur- 
prising. “Unquestionably,” Mr. Le- 
voy says, “a greater interest in 
sports is being developed through 
TY.” 

Of comedy and variety shows, 
which ran third and fourth, re- 
spectively, Mr. Levoy says: “When 
it is remembered that into comedy 
or vaudeville go the biggest ‘names’ 
in show business, the highest budg- 
ets in television, and the best time 
slots of the networks, it is amazing 


that these are not ranked much 
higher.” 
Also worth noting is the fact 


that news was preferred by 42% 
of the respondents, one percentage 
point less than variety programs 


@ The television industry officials 
queried returned a verdict in fa- 
vor of half-hour shows but quar- 
ter-hour strips (five times week- 
ly) were also highly rated. The 
five-minute show of the same type, 
however, was decidedly unpopular. 

On the question of whether or 
not to have live studio audiences 
present during telecasts, a narrow 
majority preferred live audiences, 
but many qualified this for com- 
edy, variety or audience participa- 
tion shows only. 


The TV men were also asked to 
comment on how TV _ program- 
ming can be advanced and Mr. Le- 
voy received almost as many dif- 
ferent answers as there were re- 
spondents. Sample responses are 
these: 


® From sponsors—‘‘Keep commer- 
cials at the beginning and end of 
a program, unless actors can work 
commercials into the act like God- 
frey.” “Commercials should not 
be integrated with entertainment 
format.” “Get the networks out of 
programming.” 

From agencies—“Combined ef- 
forts of stations (should) see that 
excellent programs do not conflict 
with each other.” “A more detailed 
study of the proper use of the me- 
dium both for entertainment and 
sales.” “Develop a distribution set- 
up for all stations...and cut out 
the network or middleman.” 

From stations—“More sponsors 
—more money—better programs.” 
“Keep the networks out of pro- 
ducing.” “More programs made es- 
pecially for TV on films.” 


8 From TV editors—*“Better hand- 
ling of commercials—too moronic. 
They offend mature audiences.” 
“Too many commercials for which 
the only cure is subscription TV.” 
“At present I cannot think of any- 
thing I might add to help TV pro- 
gramming. In my opinion it is 


fine now.” 

Mr. Levoy, who was one of the 
principals in the founding of Re- 
public Pictures in 1935, started 
making his polls five years ago for 
his own information as a pro- 
ducer. Since 1950 he has been a 
television film consultant for both 
sponsors and advertising agencies 
and has continued the polls as a 
guide in this field. He was head 
of the production organization 
which made the first “Fireside 
Theater” series for Procter & Gam- 
ble in 1949. Bing Crosby Enter- 
prises took over the production of 
the P&G show in 1950. 

TV editors, who were the most 
vocal on the section of the ques- 
tionnaire calling for suggestions, 
were included in the survey for 
the first time this year. 


Kaywoodie Shifts Copy Appeal 

Kaywoodie Co., New York, de- 
parts from its earlier advertising 
in a full-color page scheduled for 
Life and The Saturday Evening 
Post. In the past, Kaywoodie copy 
indirectly sought sales by stressing 
the romantic aspects of pipe smok- 
ing. The new ad_ emphasizes 
Straight selling, and illustrations 
depict pipe styles for various oc- 
casions, dress, personality, age 
group, and face type. Grey Adver- 
tising Agency, New York, is the 
agency. 


Hutchins Promotes Peters 

Ben J. Peters has been promoted 
to art director of Hutchins Ad- 
vertising Cc., Rochester. Mr. Peters 
joined the agency seven years ago. 


‘Nota Cough ina Carload’ Slogan 
Still Irritates FTC Chairman Mead 


(Continued from Page 2) 
without claims being made 
they are harmless to the 


sold 
that 


smoker and even—in some aggra-. 


vated cases—that they are in the 
nature of a panacea for all throat 
conditions.” 

His letter to the Times was dated 
Oct. 24, a week before FTC Com- 
missioner Stephen Spingarn was 
dispatched to New York to apply 
for a court injunction to stop cur- 
rent ads which Liggett & Myers is 
using to promote Chesterfields. 
The disputed Chesterfield ads also 
involve the “no irritation” theme. 


@ Chairman Mead wrote that the 
FTC “is currently giving a great 
deal of thought as to how it can 
make more effective its activities 
against false and deceptive adver- 
tising of cigarets (as well as other 
commodities). 

“It would be a wonderful thing, 
indeed, if the great American ad- 
vertising industry would cooperate 
fully with the commission in its 
efforts to protect the American 
consumer.” 

The letter quoted from a deci- 
sion of the U. S. circuit court of 
appeals confirming one of FTC’s 
cigaret decisions: 

“Contrary to what is so often 
our experience in considering the 


testimony of expert witnesses,” the 
court said, “we found a perusal 
of their testimony quite interest- 
ing. This is because it deals with 
a subject of almost universal inter- 
est, that is, the effect which the use 
of tobacco, and particularly the 
smoking of cigarets, has upon the 
human system. 


a “As might be expected, there is 
considerable contrariety of opinion 
but there is scarcely any dispute 
on this record but that in general 
it has a deleterious effect, the ex- 
tent of which is dependent upon 
the number of cigarets smoked 
and, to a lesser extent perhaps, up- 
on the physique and condition of 
the smoker.” 

(The public information office 
of the Federal Trade Commission 
said that the New York Times had 
indicated that it was not publish- 
ing the letter because it attacked 
an individual—Mr. Lennen— 
which the Times does not permit 
in its columns.) 


Admiral Corp. Names Ottman 


John B. Ottman, formerly ad- 
vertising manager of the electric 
division of Stewart-Warner Corp., 
Chicago, has been appointed tele- 
vision-radio sales promotion man- 
ager for Admiral Corp., Chicago. 
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Grocery Business 
in Good Shape, 
Nielsen Says 


(Continued from Page 95) 
1952—an increase of 145%. 

Mr. Nielsen also paid some at- 
tention to the strategy to be fol- 
lowed in case of a sales recession. 

He pointed out that “when a re- 
cession starts the actual consump- 
tion of your product might drop, in 
a typical case, only 10%; but due 
to reduction in consumer stocks, 
there might be a decrease of 20% 
in consumer sales, and then, due! more selling, and 
to liquidation of trade stocks, the|that advertisers 
manufacturer might suffer a de-|need mere refresher courses in 
cline of 40% in his factory sales.| advertising fundamentals. “More 

“Obviously, it is of utmost im-| people in management than ever 
portance, in a situation of this type, | are interested in advertising prac- 
to keep your eye firmly fixed on) tices and ir: what they get for their 
consumption of your product, and| money,” he says. 
not be misled, by the unfavorable) That's why, during the coming 
trend in your factory sales, into) year, he hopes to convince his as- 
the belief that your world has) sociates in ABC that more circula- 
come to an end.” | tion clinics should be held for ABC 
| members and others, and that ABC 
| should be seld more intensively. 

“Im studying competitive sales| “ABC is a pioneer example of 
movements during periods of re-| self-regulation in industry,” he 
cession, we have found repeatedly | says, “and what it has done, is 
that the company which maintains | doing, and plans to do, are vital to 
its promotional expenditures en-| everybody connected with adver- 
joys an increase in its share of | tising.” 
the total consumer market—for the| Bill Hart’s whole career exem- 
simple reason that its competitors | plifies his belief in the necessity of 
have reduced their promotional sticking close to fundamentals, the 


The new president of Audit Bu- 
reau of Circulations has been in 
some phase of the advertising busi- 
ness since his college days. As di- 
rector of advertising of E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours 
& Co., he is re- 
sponsible for 
how, why, when 
and where the 
company’s $13,- 
500,000 advertis- 
ing budget is 
spent. : 

Yet William A. 
Hart believes ad- 
vertising needs 


William A. Hart 


s And he added: 


expenditures, thereby creating an 
increase for this manufacturer in 
his competitive share of the total 
promotional expenditure. 

“In contrast, the manufacturer 
who cuts his dollar promotional 
expenditures usually finds that his 
percentage of the total promotional 
expenditures has decreased radi- 
cally, that his share of the con- 
sumer sales consequently suffers a 
serious decline, and that when the 
recession is over, he has a much 
smaller share of the total mar- 
ket than previously.” 


Names Warner, Schulenburg 


Cupples Co., St. Louis manufac- 
turer of non-food grocery items, 
has appointed Warner, Schulen- 
burg, Todd & Associates, St. Louis, 
to direct its advertising. Consumer 
and trade publications, together 
with direct mail, will be used. 
Cupples previously was a direct 
advertiser. 


fundamentals of friendship, of do- 
ing a job well, and of creating op- 
portunities for others. 


s He was born in the vineyard 
country of western New York, Aug. 
1, 1890, in the little town of Fre- 
donia, and received his early edu- 
cation there. At school he was 
manager of the school magazine 
and the football and basketball 
teams. 

Later, at the University of Mich- 


igan, where he received his A.B.! 


degree, he was business manager 
of the “Wolverine,” thrice-weekly 
newspaper, a member of the busi- 
ness staff of “Gargoyle,” the col- 
lege humor magazine, and also of 
the college annual. In addition, he 
sold blotter advertising for a local 
printer, and ene summer he went 
to Chicago and sold classified ad- 
vertising for the Chicago Tribune. 

While getting a manicure one 


You Ought fo Know . Nim. B. Hart 


day, in the course of business, he 
persuaded the proprietress to let 
him sell her shop for her with an 
ad in the Sunday Tribune. It was 
his first proof that advertising 
really works. He recalls another 
piece of business he got by playing 
the piano to prove it would draw 
customers. He still plays, occasion- 
ally, but that was the only time 
he ever used his knowledge of and 
liking for music in a business deal. 


# After finishing college, he ap- 
plied for and got a job in the ad- 
vertising department of Burroughs 
Adding Machine Co. in Detroit. 
One of his duties was to pore 
over business papers to find 
data as evidence that business 
needs figures. He even took an} 
adding machine home to work out | 
information that would improve 
the instruction folders the company 
issued. He also wrote copy for the 
company’s house organ, and picked 
up a lot of practical information 
about art work, layouts and print- | 


while with Fuller & Smith & Ross, 
had left that agency to join Sea- 
man. He remembered Bill Hart 
and wanted him as a member of 
the Seaman marketing division. 
The following year, after coming 
to New York, Bill Hart was made 
manager of the division. 


8 In 1923, he became director of 
marketing and production of El- 
liott Service Co., a New York 
news poster and picture service. 

In 1924, Du Pont suggested he 
might be interested in going to 
Wilmington as director of adver- 
tising. But Bill Hart wasn’t sure; 
it took a little persuasion to induce 
him to leave New York. The chal- 
lenge of the job, which is one of 
the most complex advertising jobs 
in the world, had more influence 
than anything else to induce him 
to leave New York. 

He then became active in extra- 
curricular activities. He became a 
director of ABC in 1927, and was 
elected president last month. 

In 1924 he joined the Assn. of 
National Advertisers, served as v.p. 
in 1927-28 and as president, 1928- 
29. He was a director from 1924-27 


ing from Scott Kimball, art direc- | and again from 1929 to 1943. 


tor of Burroughs’ advertising de- 
partment. 


He is also a former v.p. of both 


the Advertising Federation of 


After two years, he was offered | America and Nationa] Better Busi- 


the position of district advertising 
manager of Burroughs’ San Fran- 
cisco office. That was in 1916. Be- 


'fore going west, he was married 


to Leone Winifred Riorden, and the 
journey to the Golden West took 
on the added glamor of a honey- 
moon. 


® He was on the Pacific Coast for 
a year, during which time he 
traveled extensively and worked 
hard. But neither Bill Hart nor his 
bride got over being homesick for 
Detroit. So when he received an 
offer to join Detroit Steel Products 
Co. as advertising manager, he 
welcomed the chance. The offer 
was made by the advertising man- 
ager, Arthur Hugg, formerly edi- 
tor of the Burroughs house organ, 
whom Bill Hart had helped when 
he first joined that company. Hugg 
was leaving and recommended 
Hart as his successor. 

All of Bill Hart’s opportunities 
have come about through friend- 
ships, he insists. Two years later, 
in 1918, he received an offer to 
join the New York advertising 
agency, Frank Seaman Inc. Ed 
Pratt, who had set up a field re- 
search program for Burroughs 


ness Bureau. 


8 He claims that he has no hob- 
bies. But those who know him well 
will tell you that a man who can 
still sit down and make music at 
the piano, enjoy current fiction, 
and get a thrill from traveling 


| doesn’t need any hobbies. In addi- | 


j tion, he has six grandchildren. His 

daughter, now Mrs. Henry Davis 
Jr., has two boys and a girl, and 
|his son, William A. Hart Jr., who, 
incidentally, is an account execu- 
tive in the Buffalo office of Bat- 
ten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, has 
three daughters. 

Moreover, a man of many hob- 
bies wouldn’t have the time that 
Bill Hart has managed to give to 
helping out on the Community 
Chest and to head the public re- 
lations committee of Delmarva 
Council (Delaware, Maryland, Vir- 
ginia) of the Boy Scouts of Ameri- 
ca. 


@ One of the highlights of his ex-| 


perience with Du Pont, he says, 
was the origin of the company’s 


slogan, “Better things for better | 


living through chemistry.” He 
makes no claim to having origi- 


/ 


Let us show you how WOR can work for you. 


MUTUAL 


WOR sells foods, drugs, cosmetics, tobaccos, bird seed 


and everything else it has ever been asked to sell. 


That’s why more advertisers invest'more money with WOR 


than with any other station in the entire country. 


WOR works because it reaches the largest station audience 
in America; because it provides personalities who sell; 


and because it delivers more listeners who actually buy! 


the station where 
listeners listen 

and sponsors sell... 
key station of 


Broadcasting System 


135 


nated it. The slogan “sort of grew 
like Topsy,” as he expresses it, 
“and was the result of many peo- 
ple’s contributions.” It was first 
used in The Saturday Evening Post 
in 1935. Its value is checked con- 
stantly. In 1937, 17% identified the 
slogan with Du Pont. Last year, 
46% made the correct identifica- 
tion. 

Administering an _ advertising 
budget of $13,500,000 for a com- 
pany that produces 1,200 basic 
lines, exclusive of individual con- 
sumer items, and which does a 
gross annual sales volume of $1.5 
billion is something that Mr. Hart 
is reluctant to discuss in detail be- 
cause the details are so ramified. 

That's why he insists that ad- 
vertising needs more and better 
selling, and advertising men need 
continual refresher courses in ad- 
vertising fundamentals. 


TV Nets Plan 
Rate Boosts in 
Next Few Months 


(Continued from Page 2) 
DuMont outlet in New York, 
which charges a network advertis- 
er less than half what he pays for 
a New York outlet on the other 
three video chains. WABD’s base 
hourly rate for network sponsors 
is still $2,200, as it has been since 
February, 1951. ‘ 

DuMont’s Washington station, 
WTTG, also is priced lower tha® 
other network outlets at $850 a 
hour for Class A time. Neithef 
WABD nor WTTG expects 
boost its rates in the near ruta 
though a raise is under consideras 
tion for WDTV, Pittsburgh, which 
currently charges $1,200 an houg 
for choice time. 


® DuMont has consistently main 
tained the position that television 
should be wary of over-pricing ite 
self. The line it holds in these 
,metropolitan centers indicates thé 
network management’s belief that 
|some TV markets are already ov# 
er-priced. “As long as we keep out 
stations reasonably priced, we'r 
|mot going to have to retreat,” 
DuMont official commented. : 

As of Dec. 1 the gross hourl 
|Class A rate for the full DuMon 
U. S. network will be about $50,- 
235. DuMont also offers time on 
two Canadian stations at $2,350 
| per hour. 
| Looking beyond Dec. 1, there 
are other stations to be heard from. 
WOI-TV, Ames, Ia., is expected 
to go from $400 to $500 an hour, 
as of Jan. 1. A month later WDAF- 
TV, Kansas City, reportedly will 
boost its base rate from $800 to 
$950. 

And the stations covered here, 
it should be remembered, are just 
the ones the networks have heard 
from. The others haven't said 
what they’re going to do. 


To Tim Morrow Advertising 

Campbell Products Co., Benson- 
ville, Ill., has appointed Tim Mor- 
row Advertising, Chicago, to di- 
rect advertising for the company’s 
Lather King lather machines for 
barber shops, and the new Shave 
Whip lather. Shave Whip will be 
advertised in the U.S. and Cana- 
da through television, radio, news- 
papers and bus cards. 


Animal Trap Boosts Morrison 
Animal Trap Co. of America, 
Lititz, Pa., has elected David S. 
| Beoexioom v.p. in charge of sales. 
Mr. Morrison was sales represent- 
|ative and later sales manager. 


‘Bartlett Named Talon S.M. 


Raymond Y. Bartlett has been 
appointed general sales manager 
of Talon Inc., Meadville, Pa., man- 
ufacturer of slide fasteners. He 
| succeeds G. R. MacDonald, who 
' resigned last May. 
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architectural forum... 
largest circulation among professionals in the 
big buildings market 


The only architectural magazine devoted exclusively to the heavy 
construction industry, Architectural Forum delivers all the 
groups who make or influence specifying and buying 

decisions on building products and equipment. 


ARCHITECTS 
ENGINEERS 

OWNERS 
‘CONTRACTORS 
DISTRIBUTORS 

REALTY MANAGERS 
MORTGAGE LENDERS 
GOVERNMENT OFFICIALS 
DECORATORS 


THE MAGAZINE OF BUILDING 


architectural forum 


. ; Caribe Hilton Hotel, San Juan, Puerto Ric 
roeapaa by pees pr eae sag oar ane ‘tongues " 
9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. Warner-Leeds 


Contractor— George A. Fuller Construction Co. 
Photographer—Ezra Stoller 


“The continuing outstanding editorial job you 
are doing in Architectural Forum, is one of 


the main reasons why it is must reading 
for the principals of our firm.” j 

LOU R. CRANDALL, PRESIDENT 
GEORGE A. FULLER CONSTRUCTION CO. 
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